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PREFACE TO VOL. III. 



Of the first work contained in this volume, "A Beport 
<md Discowne of the Affairs and State of Genmmy, 
&c." I have seen but one separate edition ; a fac-simile 
of its title is prefixed to our reprint of the work. It 
is in small quarto, and has no date; but it is known to 
have been printed in 1552, and again in 1570. 

The copy which I have seen, is in the British 
Museum, and has furnished, besides many smaller cor- 
rections, more than one whole sentence that had been 
omitted in the last edition of the English Works, 
8vo, 1815. 

2. The School-master also is here printed from the 
" English Works of Roger Ascham," collated through- 
out with the earlier editions, which have furnished 
several important corrections of the text. 

This work was first published by Mrs Ascham, small 
8vo, 1570, after her husband's death : a facsimile of 
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the title to that edition is prefixed to the work in the 
present reprint. 

The School-master was again printed in 1571, 1573, 
1579, 1583, 1589, — ^these editions vary very little the 
one from the other. 

It was again published, with notes by the Rev. 
James Upton, London, 8vo, 1711, and reprinted 1743. 

The work is also found in the English Works of 
Roger Ascham, and has lastly been carefiiUy edited 
"by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of Saifat John's 
College, Cambridge; London, Bell and Daldy, 186 
Fleet Street, 1863, fcap 8vo."— The notes in this edi- 
tion are most elaborate, and must cause every reader 
to regret that the able and learned editor did not 
extend his plan by giving us a complete edition of his 
favourite Ascham's works. 

The notes found in the last London edition of the 
works have been all retained, with some few corrections 
and additional references. 

3. The Poemafa, which first appeared in one of the 
early editions of the Epktolce, edited by Grant, were 
afterwards omitted by Elstob and others, but -are here 
restored. They add nothing to Ascham's classical 
reputation — nor, on the other hand, do they detract 
from it; for, notwithstanding the great stir made in 
those times about classical learning, there had been a 
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great falling off, owing to the revival of the native 
English tongue under the Lancastrian and Tudor kings. 
Those poems might be retained, if only to show that 
poetical licences, if not false quantities, formed a great 
part of the stock-in-trade of those who then cultivated 
the Latin muse. But there may be another reason, stUl 
more sad, for their preservation ; for, whilst the names 
of Eavaillac, Fenton, and other murderers, have been 
immortalized by the fitme, not of themselves but of 
their victims, it is also clear that the making of these 
unlucky hexameters caused the untimely death of 
Boger Ascham. 

4, The Oration on the life and death of Ascham, 
is as perfect a specimen of the bombastic style used 
in such compositions as we can easily meet with. It 
is, however, a great guide to the facts and dates of 
Ascham's life, and though lengthy and repulsive in its 
Latinity, could not with propriety be left out. It 
was first published by Grant as an introduction to his 
first edition of the Letters. 

6. Seven Letters by Giles Ascham, son of the 
Royal Tutor, are now first published from the Lans- 
downe Collection in the British Museum. 

They are written in the same querulous style which 
the father always used, when soliciting money from 
the Queen and others who were his patrons. 
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6. The volume ends with a Glossary of words which 
either are now out of use, or have been modified in 
their pronunciation or otherwise. The idea is taken 
from Mr Mayor, who, in his valuable notes to the 
Scholemaster, has pointed out the good that might be 
got if such a plan were generally followed by Uiose 
who bring out new editions of our old writers. 

J. A. G. 

Cranford, Middlesex, 1864 
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REPORT AND DISCOUESE, 



JOHN ASTLEY to E. ASCHAM. 




NOW find true by experience, which I have 
oft heard of others, and sometimes read 
myself, that men make no such account of 
commodities when they hnvo tliem, as when 
they want them. I mean this by our 
friendly fellowahip together at Cheaton Chelsey, and 
here at Hatfield, her Gnice'a house; our pleasant stu- 
dies in reading together Aristotle's Rhetoric, Cicero, and 
IAyj; our fi-ee talk, mingled always with honest mirth ; 
our trim conferences of that present worid, and too true 
judgments of the troublei^onie time that followed. 

These commodities I now remember with some grief, 
which we then used with much pleasure, besides many 
other fruits of friendship that faithful good-wiL could 
afibrd. And these tHukings cause me oft to wish, 
eitlier you to be here with us, or me to be there with 
you ; but what wishing is nothing else bnt a vain wail- 
ing for that which will wantefch, I will cease from 
wishing, and seefc the true remedy for this sore ; and 
that is, wliilat we meet again in deed, in the mean wldle 
to ease our desires with oft writing the one to the other, 
I would, indeed, I had been partaker, in your company, 
of that your pleaaant absence out of your country ; and 
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because I was not, 1 pray yon let me be partaker, by 
your lettere, of some fiiiit of that your journey. 

We Lejii- of great stii-s in tliose jiarts ; and how tlie 
emperor, a prince of greiit wisdom luid gi-eat ])ower, 
lifttli been diiven to extreme sliifts ; and tliat by the 
[lolicy of mean men, who were thought to be bia 
friends, and not by the puiswDtness of others who 
were knows to be his open enemies. I know yoii were 
wont in marking diligently and noting truly all auch 
great affairs : and you know likewise, how deairoiia I 
am always to read ajiy thing that yon write. Write 
therefore, I pniy yon, that we yonr friends, being at 
home, may enjoy by yonr letters a pleasant memory of 
you in that time whilst you be absent abroad. Fare- 
well in Chiist. 

From Hatfield, xix. Octobiia, 1552. 




E. ASCHAil TO JOHN ASTLEY. 

lALUTEM phtrimaim, in Chriito Jemi. That 
part of yonr letter from Hatfield, decimo nono 
Octob. renewing a mo.st pleasant memory of 
our friendly fellowship together, and full of 
yonr wonted good-will towards me, I an- 
swered immediately from Spires, by Fraunces the ]X)at : 
which letter, if it be not yet come to your hand, ye 
might have heard tell of it in Mr. Secretary Cecil's 
chamber in the court. 

Aa concerning the other part of your letter — for your 
wish to have been with me in this mine absence from 
my country ; and for yonr request, to he made partaker 
by my letters of the stir of those times here in Germany ; 
— surely I would you had your wish : for then sdiould 
not I now need to bungle up yours so great a requestj 
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when presontly you slitmld have bwjii with mucli plea- 
sure, wliich now |)eradveiitiire you shall rejul with 
some doubt, lest * tliirigH nuiy incj-ease by writing, 
w^hich were so great in doing ; as I am moro afraid tu 
leave behind lae much of the uiatter, than to gather up 
more than hath sjniing of the tmth. 

Your requetit ctiutaineth few words, but compre- 
hendeth both great iind divere matters. Ab first, the 
causes of tlie ojien invasion by the Turk j of the secret 
w^orking for such 8\id(len breaches in Italy and Ger- 
mauy ; of the fine fetches in the French practices ; of 
the double-dealing of Rome with all jjarties : then more 
particulaj'Jy, why I5uke OctfU'io, the Prince of Saleme, 
Marquis Albert, ajid Duke Maurice, bj-ake ao out with 
the emperor, which were all so fast knit unto him itw 
the bond^ of affinity, loyalty, bhwHl, and Iwnetits ctiuld 
assure him of them : Octavio Vjeing his son-in-law, the 
Prince one of his privy chamher, Maii.|uis Albert his 
kinsman, and Duke Maurice so inhanced with honour 
and enriched with benefits by him, as the duke could 
not have wished greater in hope, tlian the emperor 
[kerformed in deed. Hei-e ia stuS" plenty to furnish 
well up a. trim liistory, if a workman had it in hand- 
ling. When you and I read Livy t<igether, if you do 
remember, after some reasoning we concluded both 
what was in our ojiinion to be looked for at his hand 
that would well and adviseilly write an history : First 
point was, to write nothing false : next, to l>e bold to 
8fty any truth ; w^hereby is avoided two great faults, 
flattery and hatred : for which two points Cassar li 
read to his great praiae, and Jovius the Italian to his 

• Willi gome doubt, ?«*, &i:. — Thiit is, wiih Bome (3oubt Ifjst 
I slinuUl liftve iiiagiii lied in niy narrnt! vc thinga that were eo 
great iu real action. Ed. 155.? lias Iffte, 
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just reiiroact, TLen to mark diligently the causM^ 
counsela, acts, and issues La aJl great attemptj!! : and in 
causes, what is just or unjust ; in counsels, wliat w pro- 
jjosed wisely or i-aslily ; in acts, what is done courage- 
ously nr faintly ; and of eveiy issue, to note some 
general lesson of wisdom and wariness, for like mattei^ 
in time to come; wherein Poiybiua in Greek, and 
Ptiilip Comines in FrencL, have done the duties of 
wise and worthy wi-iters. Diligence also must be \Lsed 
in keeping tndy the order of time ; and describing 
lively, both the site of places and nature of persons, not 
only for the outward shape of the bindy, but also for 
the inward disposition of the mind, as Tliucydidea doth 
in many places very trimly, and HOmer cvejy where, 
and that always most excellently, which observation ia 
chiefly to be marked in liiin ; and oui- Chaucer doth the 
same, very praise-worthdy : luai'k him well, and confer 
him with any other that wiiteth in our time in their 
pi-oudest tongue whosoever list. The style must be 
always plain and open, yet sometime higher and lower, 
as mattei-s do rise and fall : for if jH'oper and natural 
words, in well-joined sentences, do lively express the 
matter, be it troublesome, quiet, angry, or pleasant, a 
man shall tldnk not to be reading, but present in 
doing of the same. And herein Livy, of all other in 
any tongue, by mine opinion, carrieth away the praise. 
Sir Thomas More, in that pamphlet of Richai-d the 
Third, doth in most part., I bcUeve, of ail these points 
BO content aU men, as, if the rest of our story of 
England were so done, we might well compare with 
France, or Italy, or Germany, in that behalf. But see 
how the pleasant remembrance of our old talk togethej 
hath can'ied me fiuther thjin I thought to go. And 
as for your request, — to know the cause and manner 
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of these late Btirs here, — you shall not look for such 
precise oi-der now in writing, as wc talkeil on then. 
No ; it is not all one thing to know perfectly by 
reading and to perform perfectly in doing. I am not 
eso unadviaeJ to talce ao much upon me, nor you so 
unfiiendly to look for so much fixjm me. But that 
you may know that I have not heen altogether idle in 
this my ahsence, and that I will not como home sw one 
that can say nothing of that he hath seen and liwird 
iibruiid ; 1 will homely and nidely (yet nut altogether 
lUaorderly) part ])iiviitely nuto you such note of atfaira 
as I privately marked for myself; which I either felt 
and saw, or learned in auch place and of such persona 
as had •wtUs to seek for, and ways to come hy, and wits 
to weigh the gi'eatest niattei"a that were to be marked 
in all these afi'airs. For no week almost hath past, in 
the which there hath not commonly come to my hand 
for the most part of the notable tliiiigH that have been 
attempted in Turkey, Hungary, Italy, France, and 
Germany. In declaring to you thejse things, I will 
obKerve .only tlie firat two points of our wont communi- 
iaition ; that is, to my writing I wHl set foi"ward 
nothing that is false, nor yet keep back any tldng that 
is true, For I, jjlaying no jmrt of no one side, hut sit- 
ting down as indiiFerent lookor-on, neither Impeiial nor 
French, but flat English, do purpose with truth to 
repoit the matter ; and seeing 1 shall live under such a 
prince aa King Edward is, and in such a country as 
England is (I thank God) I shall have neither nee<l to 
flatter the one side for profit, nor cause to fear the 
other side for displea,sure. Therefore, let my purj>ose 
of reporting the tnith aa much content you, as the 
mean handling of the matter may mislike you. Yet 
siteakiug thus much of tnith, I mean not aucL a hid 
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tnitli as was only in the bnaiat of Monsieur d'Avrus on 
tiie empei'Dr'a side, or in Baj*ou Hadeck on Dnke 
Maurice's side, witli whom and with one other of his 
L'onnsul lie only coufeiTed all his pui'puses three years 
before he bmke out with the eiujieror ; but I mean 
Huch a. truth as by eojiference and common consent 
amongst all the amhassadoi-M aiid agents in this court,, 
imJ other witty and imliflereut heads beside, wiw 
genei'ullj' uonferred and agi-eeil ujioii. What better 
commodity to know the truth, any writer in Gi^eek, 
Latin, or other tongue hath had, I cannot perceive, 
except only Xenophon, Ctesar, and Philip Comines; 
which two Htst worthy writers wrote then- own acta so 
wisely, and so without tdl sufipicitm of pirtiality, sis no 
maji hitheito, by my opinion, hath Iwme himself bo 
uprightly in writiug the liisttiries of others ; the third, 
having in a mtiuner the like opportunity, hath not 
deserved like conimoudationa, at least us I supixise. 
England hath matter, and iinglaud hath men furnished 
with all ahilitiea to write ; who, if they would, might 
bring both like praise unt« themselves, and like profit 
to others, as these two noble men hav^e done. They lay 
for their excuse the lack of leisure : which is true 
in deed ; but if we consider the great aflairs of Ceesar, 
we may judge he wa« worthy to win nil jn-jise, that 
was so willing and witty to win sufh time, when hi^ 
head and Ida hands night and day were ever most fuU. 
— Would to God that these our men, as they are 
ready to praise him, were even us willing tu foUow him, 
and so to win like pnuse themselves. 

And to keep you no longer, with ray private talk, 
fi'om the matter itself, I will begin nt the spring of the 
matter from whence all these mischiefs did flow, the 
which liow hath so overflowed the most part of Chris- 
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tendom, as Gkid only &om heaven must make an end 
of tihis miserable tragedy, wherein these two great 
princes take such pleasure still to play. In religion 
and liberty were said to be of many men the veiy 
causes of all these stirs : yet in mine opinion, and a;s 
the matter itself shall well prove it, imkindness was 
the very seed whereof all these troubles did gi-ow. A 
knight of England, of worthy memory for wit, learning, 
and experience, old Sir Thomas Wyat, wrote to his 
son, that the greatest mischief amongst men, and least 
punished is unkindness : the greatest mischief truly, and 
least punished also by any ordinary law and sentence : 
yet, as I have seen here by experience, unkindness 
hath so wrought with men, as the men were not afraid 
to attempt their revenge, nor the emperor able to with- 
stand their displeasure. Yea, imkindness was only 
the hook, which Henry the French king hath used 
these late years, to pluck from the emperor and draw 
to himself so many princes and great commodities as 
he hath : with this hook baited with money, the bait 
of all mischief, the French king hath not ceased to 
angle at as many hearts in Italy and Germany as he 
knew any matter of unkindness to be ministered unto 
by the emperor. 

There be few princes in all the empire but, if I had 
leisure, I could particularly prove, and when I comg 
home in our private talk I will fully declare, that some 
good big matter of unkindness hath been offered unto 
them by the emperor. Yea Ferdinand his brother, 
Maximilian his nephew and son-in-law, the dukes of 
Bavaria and Cleves, which have married his nieces, 
have been shrewdly touched therewith. Also the 
■papistical bishops, as Mentz, Bamberg, HerbipoUs, 
Saltzbui^, and divers others, have felt their part 
herein. Few piinces or states, protestants or papists. 
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but hare been ta^ubled therew-ith. But even an u 
quartan in the beffinning b a wandermg diseasie in the 
body, unknown what it will turn unto, and yet at last 
it flmwetli to certain days and hours ; even so these 
griefs in the whole body of the emjjire did first work 
aecretly, imd uot appear openly, until thia melancholy 
unkindnwa did so a well in men's Btomachs, that at length, 
ia Insprwck, it brast [6wr«*] out into a shrewd sick- 
ness, whereof the ih-st lit was felt to be ao dangerous, 
that if the emperor and we had not more speedily 
clianged the, air, I am afraid, and sui-e I am we wei-o 
well afraid then, the sickness would have prove<l idao 
to us that were present with Iiim very contagious. 

Well, this grief growing thus to certain iits, and I 
myself being not greatly grieved at the heart with it, 
but had leisure enough with small jeoimrdy (I thank 
Grod) to look quietly U])on them that were sick ; because 
1 would not be idle amongst them, I began dsdly to 
note the working of this sickneai ; and namely, from 
the 19th of May 1552, when we ran from Inspnick, 
till the first of next January, when the siege of Metz 
was abandoned. Neveitheless, before I come to these 
ordinary days, I will shortly touch how the emperor, 
being in peace with all the world, 1550, when we 
came to his court, had soon after so many enemies aa 
^e knew not whicsh way to turn him. 

THE TUEK. 

HE date of peace between the em2)eror and 
the Tui'k had to expire an, 1551. The 
eiuijeror hearing what prej>aration theTtirk 
had made the year before for war, and espe- 
cially by sea, which must needs be against 
Cliristendom, thought it better for him to end the peace 
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Mifitii some advantage, tlmu that thi) Turk uhould begin 
tile wai' with tcK* much strength : and thcrefoi-e in BUm- 
mer 1650, he sent John de Vega, viceroy of Sicily, and 
Andrea Doria, Into Barbaria, who won the strong town 
of Africa [Tuuw\ from Dra^nit Reyea, some time & 
pii'ate, and now thf> Turk's chief doei* in all the affairs 
of AJiicaaDd mai-e Mediteiraneo. Tliia coiu-t rained up 
other rumours of tliLs In-each with the Tui'k : how that 
this enterpiise wnn made for Seripho'a sake, a heathen 
king, but the emperor's friend in Bai-barin, to whom 
Dragut Rayes hatl done great wrong. Yet men that 
knew the trutli, and are wont also to say it, have told 
me that tlie town of Afiica stood bo tit to annoy Spain 
for tlie Turk, when he list, that the emperor was com- 
pelled to seek by all means to obtain it, much fearing, 
leat, when he was absent in CJermany, the Turk would 
be too nigh and too homely a guest with him in Spain, 
whensoever the peace should be expired. 

The whole stoiy of winning Africa ye may read when 
you liat, being well written in Latin, by a Sjjaniai-d 
that was pi-eaent at it. 

Africa was earnestly rcqiiired again by the Turk, and 
fair promised again by the emperor ; hut being indeed 
not delivei-ed, the Turk for a revenge the next year, 
first assaulted Malta, and after won Tripoli, from 
whence the Turk may cfiaily and suddenly, whensoever 
he list, set upon Sicily, Naples, or any coast of Italy or 
Sjmiia, and most commodiously whatsoever the emperor 
doth hold in Barbary : so that the gain of Africa is 
thought uotlung comparable with the loss of Tripoli. 

Wlien Tripoli was besieged by the Turks, Monsieur 
Daramont was sent amlMUwador to Constantinople from 
the French king : and arriving by the way at Malta, he 
was desired by the great-master of the order to go to 
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Triftoli, and, for the friendship that was between France 
and the Turk, to treat for the Christians there. Bars- 
iiiLint did so, and had leave of the T\irk'8 gencnil to 
enter the town and talk with tlie captain. And by 
tliiw nieanH they within yielded ; on this eouditiou, to 
part Siife with bag and baggage, wliich was gi'antcd by 
the general. But aa soon as the Turks entered the 
town, they put old awl young, niau, woman, and 
child, to the swoi-d ; saving two huiidi-ed of the strtiug- 
est men to be theii' galley-slaves forever. The geneitil 
being asked why he kept no promise, mafle this answer : 
If the emjieror had kept faith with my master foi' 
Afiitai, I would not ha%'e bnjken with theni of Tiipoli ; 
and therefore (saith he) with Christian men which eai-e 
for no truth, promises may justly Ije broken. ThLs 
Turkish cruelty waa revenged this last year in Hun- 
gaiy, when like promise tif bfe -was made, and yet all 
put to the HWonl, the Chiwtiana bidding the Turks 
remember Tripoli, To such beastly cnielty the nohle 
feata of arms be come unto betwixt the Cliristian men 
and the Tui-ka. And one fact of either side is notable 
to be known, yet lionihle to be told and fouler to bo 
followed ; and it is pity that mail's nature is such as 
will eommouly commend good tilings in reading, and 
yet will JW commonly follow ill things in doing. 

The liiwha of Buda took in a skirmiah a gentleman 
of the king of the Romans ; for whose tleU very, men for 
entreaty, and money for his ransom were sent to Buda. 
The baaha appomted a tlay to give them imawer ; and 
at time and place assigned, called for them, and sent 
for the gentleman likewise. And suddenly came out 
two hangmen, bare-armed, with great butcher's krdves 
in their hands, bringing with them certain ItandogN 
niuzuled, kept hungry without ine:(t of pitrimse. Tlie 
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baaUii Imdc tiicni du their tVat ; whip, coming to tlie 
gentleman, stripped liiin naked, and Iwund him to a 
pillar ; after witli their knives tliey cut fiff liis flesh Uy 
gobbets, and flung it to the dogs. Thus the ]Kior 
gentleman Muffered giief, great fur the [Kiin, but greiiter 
for the. spite ; nor so tormented in feeling his ttesh 
mangled with knives, as aeeing himself pieee-meuJ de- 
voHi'ed liy dugs. And thus, as long aa he felt any pain, 
they cut liiai in eollojjs; and after they lettheii' dogs 
loom upon him to eat np the n'siduo of him, that the 
grief which was emleii in iiiia, 1>eing dead, might yet 
continue in his friends looking on. They were bade 
depart, and tell what they saw ; who, ye may he suiv, 
were in care enough to cany homo witli them sueh a 
cruel message. 

Not long after tliis, three Turks of good estimation 
and place wei-e taken by the Chmtian men ; for whose 
ransom groat sums of gold were offered. Answer was 
naade to the messenger, that aU the gold in Turkey 
should not .save them ; And because ye Tiu'ks will eat 
no swine's flc-sh, you shall see if swine will eat any 
Turkish flesh. And no tikewi.se gi'eat boai-a were kept 
hungry, and in sight of the messenger the thi"ee Tui-k» 
were eut in eollo]"«s and thrown amongst them. 

For thetie foul deeds I am not so angiy with the 
Turks that began them, as I am soiTy for the Christian 
men that follow them. I talked with a worthy gentle- 
man thib day both for bis great expei'ience and excel- 
lent learning, Mare Antlionio d'Anula, ambaasjidor of 
Venice with the emjiei-oi' ; who told me, that the great 
Turk himself (religion excepted) ia a, good and mei-ci- 
ful, just and lil>enil prince, wise in making and tnic in 
peifoiTOing any covenant, .and as sore a revenger of 
tnith not kept. He ])r»yed God to keep him long 
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alive ; for hJ8 eldest aon Miisfcapha is clean contraiy, 
given to all mischief, cruel, false, getting he careth not 
how imjitstly, and spending he careth not how iin- 
thriftily, whatsoever he may lay hand on ; wily in mar 
king for his pur^sose, and ready to break for his pi-ofit, 
all covenintts ; he is weary of qnietnesa and peace, a 
seeker of strife and war, a great mocker of mean meji, a 
sore oppressor of poor men, openly contemning God, and 
a bent enemy agaiiist Christ's name and Chrustian men. 

But to go forwawl with my purpose. The Turk 
being once diaclosed an open enemy to the emperor, 
many mean men began to be the holder to put out 
their heads to seek some open remedy for their private 
injuiies ; Frajice being at eveiy man's elbow to hearten 
and to help whoiwever had cause to be aggrieved with 
tho emperor. And first, Octavio duke of Pai-ma, 
much aggrieved, as nature weU required, with hia 
father's death, and, besides that, feai'ing the lorn not 
only of his state hut also of his life, fell Irom the 
emperor in the end of the year 1550. 

Pietro A loysio Famesio, (son to Papa Paulo Tertio} 
duke of Placentia, father to this duke Octa\'io duke 
of Parma, which married the emperor's base daughter, 
and to Horatio duke of Castro, who of late hath married 
also the French king's baae daiighter, and the two 
cardinals Alexandro and Eamuaio Famese, was slain, 
men say, by the means of Fen"ant« Gonzaga, governor 
of MUan, by whose death the state of Placentia, belong- 
ing then to the house of Famesia, came into the empe- 
ror's hands. The whole process of this man's death is 
at length set out in the stories of Italy ; my purpose is 
only to touch it, because hereby rose such a heat 
betwixt the whole family of Famesia and Don Fen-anto 
Gonzaga, as hath stirred up such a smoke in Italy 
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betwixt the emperor and France, as ia not like to ho 
fjuenchetl but with many a, poor mam's blood, na Horace 
noteth wittily out of Homer, saying : — 

" What follies so ever great princea make, 
ITie petrple tberefore go to wniko." 

Octavjo being sorest grieved with his father's death, and 
being best able to revenge it, was so feared of Gonzsiga, 
that he tbought himself nevej assured for Pietro 
Louis's dcftth, an long as Octavio his son should live ; 
for men never love when they have just cause to fear, 
but must needs still mistnist without all hope of recon- 
ciling whom they have before hurt lieyond aU remedy 
of amends. And yet I lieartl a gentleman of Milan say 
(who was sent hither to the emjieixtr by Gonzaga), that 
Octavio is such a, prince for good nature and gentle be- 
haviour, that he supposed there was not one in. Italy but 
did love him, excepit it were his master Gonzaga. These 
two princes being neighbours, the one at Milan, the other 
at Pajroa, shewed small fiiend'ship the one to the other. 
But Octavio was evermoi-e wrong to the 'woi'se by raimy 
and sundry spites, but chiefly with daily i&n- of his 
life by poisoning : for tlie which fcjct certodn persons in 
Parma were taken and laid fiist. Nevertheless, Octa»- 
vio'a nature is so far fi'oiia seeking blood and revenge, 
and so given to pity and gentleness, that although they 
went about not only to give away his state by treason, 
but also to take away his life by poisoning, yea, and 
after that the deed was pi-oved plainly on them, and 
sentence of death prononnced openly against them, yet 
he gave them life and liberty which would have taken 
both from him. 

And when Monsieur Thermea earnestly told liim 
that where the evil were not kept in with fear of JTistioe, 
the good should never Uve in surety and quietness : his 
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answer was, that he so abhorred the shedding of blood in 
others, iis he would never wa«h his hands in any, let his 
enemies do to him the woi-^t they could. Adding, that 
he thought it his most honour to be unlikest such for 
Ids gentleness, which were niisliked of all men for their 
cruelty r whereby he Imth won that he which of good 
nature can hurt none, is now of right loved of all, and 
only hated of him whom no man in Italy for \m cruelty 
doth love. And this tiilk ia so tnie, that it was told 
in another language, but in the self same tei-ms, at an 
honourable table here, in Bm.ssels, by a gentleman of 
Milan, on agent in the court, a doer for Gonzaga, who 
the same time was prisoner in Parma. 

And although Octavio by good natnre was harmless 
in not seeking revenge, yet he was not careless by good 
rea-^on in seeking his remedy ; but made oft and great 
complaints of liis griefs to the emperor, which were 
not ao hotly made, but they were jis cohlly heard ; that 
at length Octavio finding least comfort where of right he 
looked formost aid, andseeing that dnipleastires could not 
be ended in Gonzaga, nor could not be amended by the 
emperor ; then he, compelled against his nature tui-ned 
his hate due to Gonzaga to revenge this undeserved \m- 
kindness in the emperor, even as Pausaniaa did with 
Philip king of Macedonia, who, conquering with policy 
and jMwerall outwanl enemies, was slain when andwhere 
ho thought himself most sure of his dearest friend, for 
unkindnesSjbecaiise Philip ought and woidd not revenge 
Pawsaniiifl on him that had done him a ioxd displeasure, 

Octavio seeing what was done to his father, even 
when his gi-andfather was bishop of Rome, thought, tlmt 
now as his house decayed, so his jeopai-dy increa.sed : 
and therefore agEiinst a de-spenite evil began to seek for 
a desperate remedy, which was fet [filched] from 
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Rome, a shop always op«ii to any mischief, as you shall 
perceive in these few leaves if you mark them well. 

Ootavio complained to Julio Tertio of the wrongs 
of Gottzaga and of the unkindness of the empcmr, 
desiring that by his wisdom and authority ho would 
now succour him, or else not only he should lose 
his Ufe, but alflO the church of Home shoiild lose 
her right in Pai-ma, aa she had done before in Pla- 
centja. The bishop gave good ear to tliis taJt, for he 
spied that hereby should be offered unto him a fit occa- 
rion to set the emperor and France together by the 
ears. He thought the emperor was too big in Italy, 
having on the one side of Rome, Naples under bis 
obedience ; on the other side Siena, Florence, and 
Genoa at his commandment, besides Piacentia, Milan, 
Monteferrato, and a great part of Piedmont. 

The emperor being thus strong in Italy, the bishop 
thought hia own state to be his so long as it pleased the 
emperor to let him have it; and therefore if Parma, 
were not left an entry for Franco to come into Italy, 
ho might over soon lie shut up in present misery, when 
all outward aid should be shut out from him. 

The pope's counsel was, that Octavio should put 

himself under the French king's proteotionj whom he 

_ knew woiild moat willingly receive him ; Pjirma lying 

■ fit for the French king, whensoeTer he would set 
iipoii the enterprise of Milan. Tlds practice of the 
Pope, Monsieur de Thermes the French king's ambas- 
sador did utter before the consi.'jtoiy of cardinals at 
Rome ; proving that the pope, not the king his master, 
was the occasion of that war. 

When Octavio with the whole house of Farnese 
became thus French, the emperor, more fearing the 
state of Milan than lamenting the loss of Octavio, peir- 
m. 2 
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suadod on his side the pope to require ParmB as the 
cturch's right, and to punish Octavio aa the church's 
rebel, promising that lie himself, aa an otedient iwin of 
the church, would 8ti"otch out his ana and open hia 
puree in that recovery of the church's rights : never- 
theless the po].>e must l>ear the nante of the war, 
because he might not bi-eak peace with France. Thus 
princes openly countenancing quietness, and privily 
brewing debate, although they got othei's to broach it, 
yet Gk)d oonimoialy sfiifenjth themselves to drink most 
of the misery thereof in the end. The bishop, seeing 
that he must either \>egm the mischief or eL*e it would 
not on ao &st as he wished to have it, set lustily upon 
it ; and first cited Octavio, after excommunicated hini, 
and shortly after besieged Panna, aided both with men 
imd money by the empeiw; which thing the Frencli 
Iring began to stomach, thinking that the emperoi* did 
offer him both wrong and dishonour, in not suffering 
hire, Iteing a king, to help a poor man that fled to his 
aid. And thus these two princes, first helping others, 
began by Uttle and little to fall out themselves. Ajid 
that the pope did set these two princes together, a 
pascjiul made at Rome and sent to this court doth well 
declare. And seeing that yon so well nnderHtand the 
Italian tongue, and tliat if it were tiimed into English 
it would lose the whole gtuce thereof, I wiU recite it in 
the tongue that it was made in, 

Interloeutori Pabquii^lo et RoMANO. 

P(My, Hanno tm bel gioco jl Be e I'lmiienitore, 
Per terzo il Pajia, e giocano a Primera. 

Rt>m. Clie v'fe invito ! Pasq, Italia tutta intera. 

Rom. Chi ve I'lia tneasa ? Pit3ij, 11 coglion del poatore. 

Mom, Ctie tien in mano il Ret Piwij. Pimto maggiore : 
U Pa^ia ha cinquant' quo, e si disi>erit. 
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Rom, Omot cbe Fltiito a'ba ? Fatq. Si sta a Prlmeira. 

Mom. Ch*) gli manca ! Pa»q. I>imaii a far favpro 
D Papa dice a voi, e viuil partite ; 
Cesai penaoso ata ,^apra di queato, 
Teme a scoprir olie di troyar mm tenta. 
n Re dice, no, no, St»pritc presto, 
€he io tengo Pimta, a guadngnar Tinvita ; 
Vha li danari, e Cestu* se gli aapcftttti 

1[ Tntti Btanno a vedetta. 
Ohi di lor diii guadagni, Rmn, H Papa T Pim, K fuui-a, 
Vinoa dii tuoI, Im perda, in ma malora. 

IF IjO Impomtope ancora 
Teme, tieit etretto, e scopre pion le ctute, 
£ qid la aorte gio«a pi& olie 1 art«. 

H Metti (jueati in disjiarte. 
Stalnlito k Dcl Ciel quello che eeser Ai, 
K4 giova al nostro dir, questo saA, qucsto S. 



The FreQch Hag in the summer, 1561, proclaimed 
war againHt Charles king of Spam, abusing that luuue 
for a subtlety to tJOj>aratti the whole- quarrel &om tiiu 
Empire : when the emperor would not be persuaded at 
Aiigaburg that either the Turk would, or the Frcncli 
IrJTig durst, make him open wur, or that aay prince in 
Italy or Oerroany could be enticed t» break out with 
Mm. 

Monsieur JMariliAC, the French ambassador at Augs- 
burg, even bare the emperor in hand that such rumours 
of war were raised of displeasure, and that bin inaBter 
intended nothing ao much aa the continuance of amity ; 
yea this ho durst do, when many in the enipenn-'a 
court knew that the war was already proclaimed in 
fraooe. 

The emperor, blinded with the over^good opinion of 
ills own wisdoto, liking only what himself listed, aud 
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coatcTTiTiiTig easily all advice of others (which Belf-will 
cjondition doth commonly follow, and as commonly doth 
hurt all great wits), did not only at this time suffer 
himself thus to be abused ; but also afterward more 
craftily by the pope for the continuance of war at 
Parma, and more bokUy by Duke Maurice for hia 
repair to Inapruck, and not the ]east of all, now lately 
at Metz by some of hia own counsellors for the i-ecovery 
of that town. But princes and great personages which 
will hear but what and whom they list, at the length 
fail when they would not, and commonly blame whom 
they should not : but it is well done, that as great men 
may by authority contemn the good advice of others, 
so God doth provide by right judgment that they have 
leave in the end to bear both the loss and shame thereof 
themaelTes. 

Thus ye see how the pope was both the brewer and 
broocher and also biinger of ill luck to both these 
princes ; and as it came well to pass, drank weU of it 
himself, both with expenses of gi-eat treaauies and with 
the loss of many Uvea, and especially of two noble 
gentlemen, the prince of Macedonia and II Sign. Giovtui 
Baptiata di Monte his own nephew. But the pope's 
care was neither of money nor men, so that he might 
set the two princes surely together. And thei-efore he 
was not only content {as a man might say) to hazard 
Parma on the main chance ; but, to make the two 
princes better sport and fresher game, set also even 
then Mirandula on a bye chance, that mischief enough 
might come together. 

AVben the princes were well in, and the one so lusty 
with good luck that he had no lust to leave, and the 
other so chafed with leesing [to«R^] that still he would 
venture : besides their playing in sport for the pope at 
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I and Mlraudula, they fell to it a good themselvcB 
in Piedmont, Lorraine, Flanders, and Picardy, tLo 
JVenci king robbing by sea and spoiling by land, with 
(filing in the Turk, and stirring up all princes and 
states that had any occasion to bear any grudge to the 
emperor. Of all their neighboura, only our noble king 
and the wise senate of Venice 'sronld be lookers-on. 

And when the pope saw they were so hot at it, as he 
well knew as the one would not start in so great good 
luck, BO the other could not leave by so much sliame of 
loss. And although it did liim good to see them so 
l^istUy together ; nevertheless he thought it scaiiM his 
surety that they should play so neiir hia elbow so 
earnestly, lest if they fell too far out, and the one 
should win too much of the other, then he peradven- 
ture would compel at length the pope hijnself, which 
begm the play, to keep him sport afterward for that 
that be had in Italy. And therefore very craftily be 
gat them to play in another place, and took up the 
game for Parma and Mii'andula, taking truce with 
France for certain years, and bad them make wliat 
sport they would further off in Lorraine and Picardy. 
And that there should lack neither injury nor spite 
in the pope's doings, when the emperor saw that, 
whether he woidd or no, the pope would needs fall in 
with Prance, then he desired the pope that such basttl- 
Hona and forts of fence as were made about Miran- 
dula when it was besieged, might either be delivered to 
his men's hands, or else defaced, that the Frenchmen 
might not have them ; which request was very reason- 
able, seeing the emperor had been at all the charge in 
making of them : but they were neither delivered nor 
defacetl, nor left indifferent, but so put into the 
Frenchmen's hands, that Mirandnla now is made very 
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strong to the Fi-ench faction by the emperor'a moncry, 
and tho pope's falseliood. 

This fact waa veiy wi-ongful of the pope for the deed, 
but more sj)iteful for the tinie : for even wheu Duke 
Mauiico had won Auguata, even then the (xipe gave 
up the mege of Miraudwhi, and fell in -with France, 
that care enough might come upon the emperor 
tegether, both out of Gcrmaay, and out of Italy at 
once. And even this day, 25th June, 1553, when I 
was writing thk place, cometh news to Brusaels, tbat 
the pope hath of new played with the empeiwr more 
foul play at Siena, than he did before at ilirandula ; 
for when the emperor had been at passing charges in 
keeping a grejit hosfc for the i-eoovery of Siena, from 
December last imto June, the pope would needs become 
stickler in that matter between the emperor, the 
French king, and Siena, promising such conditions to 
all, as neither of the princes should lose honour, and 
yet Siena should have had liberties. The emjjeror, 
good man, yet again trusting him who so spitefully had 
deceived him before, dismissed his host ; which done, 
Siena was left still in the Frenchmen's hands; who 
thereby have such opportunity to fortify it, as the 
emperor is not like, by force, to recover it. Piramus, 
secititaiy to the emperoj-, told tliis tale to Sir Philip 
Hobby and the bishop of Westminster openly at the 
table, which Piramus is a papL<rt for his life. And 
being aafced how he could excuse the pope's unkitulness 
against his master the emperor ; he answered smUing, 
Julius Tertiiis is a knave, but the poj>e is an honest 
mnji ; which sajrng is comiuon in this court. And 
although they well itnderstiind both the sjrite of the 
pope, and the shajue of their master, yet are they con- 
tent stiU to speak -well of the pope, though he never- 
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theless 8tiU do ill to the emperor. And thua to return 
to my purpose, bow the pope set the two princes 
t«:>gether, and shift his own neck a, while out of the 
halter, leaving most unfriendly the emperor when be 
was farthest behind-himd ; and how Octavio, for fear of 
Gonzaga, and imkindness of the Emperor, fell with all 
hia family to be French ; I have briefly passed over, for 
the haste I have to come to the matteiis of Germany, 

THE PEINCE OF SAIEBNE. 




HE emperor being thus set upon by the Turk 
and France with open war, and troubled by 
the house of Farneaia with ao sudden breaches, 
and moBt of all encumbered with the fear of 
the Htirs in Geiinany, which secretly were 
thou in working ; the prince of Saleme also declared 
Mmiielf an open enemy. 

This prince in this com*t is much beloved for his 
genii eness, and openly pi-aised for his wisdom, and 
greatly lamented for his fortune, who before-time hath 
done so good and faithful service to the emperor j that 
I have heartl some of this court say, wMch love the 
empei-or well, and serve him in good place, that their 
master hath done the prince ao much wrong, as be 
could do no less than ho did ; who being so unjustly 
handled by \aa enemy, the viceroy of Naples, and so 
unkindly dealt withal by his master the emperor, was 
driven by necessity to seek an unlawful shift. 

The viceroy Don Petro de Toledo, uncle to the duke 
of Alva, and father-iu-law to the duke of Florence, 
used himself with much cruelty over the people of 
Naples, by exactions of money without measure, by 
inquisition of men's doings without order, and not only 
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of men's doings, but alao of men's outward lookinga 
and inward thiiikingH, using the least suspicion for 
a sufficient witness to spoil and to kill whomsoever he 
listei Men that had suits unto him, had as lief been 
away with the loss of theu' right, as ha%'e come to his 
presence to abide his looks and taunts ; and (as I heard 
a wise gentleman of Italy say) he gave andience in 
such time and place, as he may easilier in this court 
speak witJi Monsieur d' Arras than he could in Naples 
with the viceroy's porter. And commonly he would 
not hear them whilst an hundred Huitors should come 
at once, and then the porter let them in by one and by 
one, even as he favoured, not as the matter rcquiredj 
commanding them to be short, or else they should come 
short in the next time. And so men's suits were pulled 
ffom common law to private will, and were heard not in 
places open to justice, but in private parlours, shut up 
to all that came not in by favour or money. And 
therefore judgmenta were allotted, uot as law appointed, 
but as the viceroy E-sted. Thk fault (Cicero saith) 
undid Cteftar, who drew the common law into Lis own 
house, and so in having otlier men's goods lost all 
men's hearlw, and not long after Ida own life; for even 
those that did help lum pluck down Pompey, did after 
kill lum for pulling down the laws. So we see that 
princes not in gathoiing much 'money, nor in bearing 
overgi'eat swing, but in keeping of ffienda and good 
lawB, live most merely, and reign most axu'ely ; but 
such as gape always for other men's goods, commonly 
never enjoy the fruit of their own ; for they never cease 
to win by wrong, till at length tliey lecse [lose] by right 
goods, life, and all. And therefore it ia notable that 
Dion in Plato writeth to Dinnysius the tyrant, how 
Euripides in every tragedy bringeth for some great vice 
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one or other great prince to rum, aiid yet not one doth 
complain thus, 

Out, out, alas ali^, I die for lack of goods ; 

But every one aingetli this song, 

Out, out, alaa 1 alas I I dia for look of frienda. 

For a prince that will take men's goods when he 
listeth without order, shall want men's hearts when he 
noedeth without pity; but ia having their hearts he 
shall never lack their goods, as the good king Cyrus 
said to the rich king Croeaus. And to have th« 
people's hearts, the next way is to be gentle to every 
one, just to aJl, and liberal to many, a^id especially to 
such as either hy excellency of wit or good will in true 
service, do well deserve it. Alao to set liia chief joy not 
in private pleasure, like Sardanapalus, bat in common 
wealth, as we have example of Titus Tespasianus : and 
to think Ids treasure gi-eatest, not when his coffein be 
fullest, as Ci'oesua did, but when liia subjects be richest 
as Cyrus did, and that through his wiatlom and cai-e, as 
all praise-worthy princes have ever hitherto done. And 
what will the people render again to such a prince 1 a 
smaU subsidy with a great gradge'i No, but their 
whole hearts to love him, their whole goods to aid him ; 
their hands ready to defend him whensoever he shall 
have need. A prince that thus doth live, and thus is 
loved at home, may be envied with much praise, and 
hated with emaU h\rrt of any power abroad. 

And therefore have I heard wise men discommend 
the government in France, in making their people 
almost slaves ; and from thence a conmion saying 
of some in England, that would have the people neither 
witty nor wealthy, when wit is the mere gift of God ; 
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SO that to wish men Ices wit that have it, Is tn count 
GtMi scarce wiae that gave it. And wealth of the 
people, as Scripture saith, is the glory of a prince antl 
surety of his reign. But su.spicion in all governing 
breedeth such sayings ; when wrong doth boar such 
swing, as ill conacience doth always wish that men 
rfiould lack either wit to perceive or ability to amend 
whatsoever is done aimss. But God send such Achito- 
phelfl better end than theii* counsels doth deserve, wliich 
would seem wise by other men's folly, and would be 
rich by other men's poverty. 

To return to the viceroy of Naples : The common 
ofiinion of those in this court wliieh have private cause 
to say well on him, do speak it boldly and openly, that 
he was such a one as never could content hia covetous- 
nesa with money, nor never satisfy his cruelty with 
blood ; and so by this foul mean many gentlemen in 
Naples have lost some their Uvea, hut moe [wiorel their 
livings, and almost all their liberty. And there be at 
this day, as men say hei-e that know it, a good Hort 
of thousands NeapoUtana, named Foriensuti, who being 
spoiled at home by violence, rob other abroad for 
need, which cumber so the passage betwixt Rome and 
Naples, as no man departeth commonly from Rome 
without company which cometh to Naples without 
robbing. 

The whole body of the kingdom of Naples was so 
distempered inwardly with this miaorder, with a little 
outward occasion it woidd easily have burst forth into 
a foul sore. A less matter than the ravialiing of 
Lucrece, a meaner aid than the help of Brutus, was 
thought sufficient to have atiiTed up this inward gradge 
to open revenge. But see how God provided for the 
emperor and the quiet of that kingdom ; for God, in 
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taking awiay ono Spaniard, hatli made Naples now 
more atrong, than if the emperor had set 20,000 of 
the best in Spsiin tliern ; for eTen thifi last Lent, 1 653, 
Don Petrc de Toledo died at Florence, by whose going 
a-way, men's hearts* in Naples be so come again to the 
©mj>ert)r, bb he shiill now have less need either to care 
for the ftne fetches of France, or to fair the great 
power of the Turk. A gentleman of this court, a 
true servant to the emperor, said merely in a company 
where I was, that hia master the emperor had won 
more in Naples by the death of the viceroy, than he 
had lost in Lorraine by the forging [)] of Metz. 

But to my ptirpoae. Not many years ago divers in 
Naples made their complaint to the prince of Saleme 
of their griefa, who, it was thought, would be mosrt 
willing for hia gootl nature, and beat able for hia 
finthority, to seek some remedy for them by way of 
intei-cession to the Emperor. 

The prince being here at Brnsseb, humbly besought 
his majesty to pity the misery of his poor subjects ; 
who, by tUs suit, got of the emperor, for his cUenta, 
words without hope, and of the viceroy for liimself 
hatred without end. The prince yet always bore him- 
self so wisely, that he could not without some stir be 
thrust down openly ; and ridmg on his journey, he was 
cmce shot with a dagge secretly, 

Thns he seeing no end of displeasure in the vieewiy, 
no hope of remedy in the emperor, when he saw the 
Turk on the sea, the French king in the Field, Duke 
Maurice and tho marquis np, and a good ]>art of Italy 
either risen or ready to rise, thinking the time come of 
theii' moat hope for help by the princes, and of least 
fear of puniahniont by the emperor, came forth to 
play his part also amongst the rest ; who, when flying 
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first to the French king, and after, by Ms counsel, as 
it ia said, to the Turk, is oonipelled to ventare upon 
many hard fortuuea. And what succees he shall have, 
either of help in Franco, or comfort of the Turk, or 
mercy of the emperor, I cannot yet write. But this 
last winter he hath lain in the jale of Cio, and now I 
hear say this eunuuer, he is on the sea with sixty-three 
gaUeyii of the Turks at his commandment ; what 
enterprise he will make, or what aucceaa he shall have, 
when we shidl h«ir of the matter, 1 trust I shall, 
either by some pri^vate letter from hence, or by present 
talk at home, fully satisfy you therein. 




ALBERT MARQUIS OF BRANDENBURGH. 

LBERT Marquis of Brandenbui^h, in tlie 
beginning of his stir 1502, wrote a book and 
set it in print, wherein he declared the causes 
of his falling from the emperor, wittily al- 
leging common misery as a just pretence of 
his private enterprise, making other men's hurts hia 
remedy to heal his own sores, and common wrongs his 
way to revenge private displeasures ; showing Uberty to 
be lost, and religion to be defaced, in all Germany, 
lamenting the long captivity of the two great princes, 
and all the dispoaseasing of his father-in-law Duke Otto 
Henriek ; sore envying against the pride of the 
Spaniards, and the authority of strangers, which had 
now in their hands the seal of the empire, and in their 
awing the doing of all things, and at their command- 
raont all such men's voices as were to be called the im- 
perial diets; compeUiug the Germans in their own 
country to use atrunge tongues for their ptivate suits. 
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wherein they could say nothing at all, or nothing to 

the purpose ; uaing camera imperialin at Spires for a 
common key to open aU men's coffers when they listed, 
and these were the chiefest points in. Marquis's book. 

The Marquis alao sore envied against Luis de AvOa 
for writing, and against the emperor for suffering, such 
a, hook as Luis de Avila wrote; wherein the honour of 
Germany and the princes thereof, and by name 
Marquis Albert, who was in the first wara on the em- 
peror's aide, was so defamed to all the world ; yea, the 
marquis was bo thoroughly chafed with this book, that 
■when I was in the emperor's court, he offered the 
combat with Luis de Avila, which the emperor, for 
good will and wise respects, would in no case admit. 

Not only the marquis, but also the princes at the 
diet of Faaaau this last year, made a common com- 
plaint of this book, I knew also the good old prince 
Frederick Palsgrave of the Rhine, in September last, 
when the emperor lay at Landau beside Spires, going 
with his great army to Metz, complained to the em- 
peror hifflBelf, and to his oouncit, of a certain spiteful 
place in that book against him ; the good prince told 
me this tale himself at his house in Heldiburg, when I 
carried unto him King Edward's letters, the lord am- 
bassador himself being sick at Spires. 

And wise men say that the duke of Bavaria also is 
evil contented for that which is written in that book 
against his father, when he deserved of the Imperials 
to have been rewarded rather with praise and thanks 
than with any unkind note of blame and dishonour ; 
of whom the emperor in his wars against the land- 
grave of Hesse and the duke of Saxony received such 
kindness, as no prince in Germany for all respects in 
that caae was able to afford him ; as first, he had his 
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whole country of Rnniiift for a sure footing-place to 
begin the ■wstp in ; and had also both men and vicrtuaL) 
Off him what he would, and at len^h should have Iiml 
that country his only refiige, if that in war he had 
come to any underdele, as he was like enough to have 
done. But it was God's secret will and pleaaure to 
have the matter then go as it did ; and for tliat cause 
men say duke Albert of Bavaria that now is, tliat hath 
married the emjwror'a niece, was more strange this last 
year to the emperor, when he waa driven to that 
extremity to fly away in the night from Inspruck, and 
was more fanuliar with Duke Maurice, and more 
fiiendly to the {jrinces confederate, than else perad- 
venture he would have been. 

And here a writer may learn of princes' affairs a, 
good lesson, to beware of partiality, either in flattery 
or spite ; for alttougli thereby a matt may please his 
own prince presently, yet he may perchance as muoh 
hurt him in the endj as Luis de Avila did hurt the 
emperor his master in writing of this Ixtok. 

Indeed this book was not the chiefest cause of this 
stir in Gennany ; but sure I ara that many princes in 
Germany were sore aggrieved with it, as the emperor 
wanted botli their hearts and their hands when he 
stood in most need of friends^ 

Just reprehension of all vices, as folly, unjust deal- 
ing, cowardice, and vicioua living, muat be fi-eely and 
frankly used, yet so with that moderate discretion, as 
no pui-posed malice or bent hatred may seem to be the 
breeder of any false reproach, which humour of writing 
foUoweth BO full in Paulus Jovins's books, and that by 
that judgement of his own fnernds, as I have heard 
wise and weU-learaed men say, that his whole study 
and purpose is spent on these points, to deface the 
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emperor, to flatter Franco, to spite England, to belio 
Gtjrmaiiy, to praise the Turk, to keep up the pope, to 
puU down Chriat and Christ's religion, bs much as 
lieth in liiin. B\it to my purpoBe again. 

The matters before of me briefly rehearsed, were at 
large declared in Marquis Albert's book ; yet, that you 
may know what secret working went before this plain 
writing and open doing, and because the marquis's 
part hath been ao notable in all this paatime, 1 will, by 
moi-e particular circumstances, lead you to this general 
complaint. 

There be at this day five marquisses of Branden- 
bnrgh : Joachimna Elector, Johannea his brother, who, 
for civil servioe, is imperial with might and main, and 
yet in religion a Ohiistian prince, with heart, tongue, 
and honesty of life : Doctor Christopher Moute, both a 
learned and wise man, our king's majesty's servant, and 
his agent in the afiiiirs of Germany, bath told me divers 
times that this Marquis John and the duke of Swabui^ 
be two of the worthiest prijicea in all the empire, either 
in conaideriog wisely, or executing courageously, any 
great aflair. The tliird is Marquis George, who dwelleth 
in Fmneonia, not far from Nuremberg, The fourth 
Marquis Albert the elder, the mighty duke of Pmaaia, 
able, for his jwwer, to oojw with any prince, and fifteen 
years together he did stoutly withstand, in continual 
war, the strength of the King of Pole. He hath so 
fully banifihed papistry, and so surely established the 
doctrine of the Gospel in Pnwsia, as no where hitherto 
in G«rmajiy is more diligently done ; he loveth learn- 
ing and honoureth learned men ; and therefore anno 
1544 he founded a new univeirsity in Prussia, called 
Mons Kegiua, bringing thither, with plentiful things, 
excellent learned men in all tonguca and sciences. He 
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is nncle to this notable marqwis Albert, and lacking 
children hath made him liia heir, and hath already 
invested him in the dnkedom of Pnissia, The fifth w 
Marquis Albert, of whom I pirpose to write onj 
whose father was Casimirus, descended from the kings 
g£ Pole ; and, for his nobleness against the Turk, 
called Achilles Gennanicus ; and therefore might veiy 
well engender such a hot Pyrrhna. Mai-quia Albert, 
in his young years, as I hare heard wise men say, was 
mde in his manners, nor did not show any token of 
towardness likely to attempt any snch affairs as indeed 
he hath done. It might be either for the lack of 
learning and good bringing up (a great and common 
fault in great princes of Germany) or else for his 
bashful nature in youth, which property Xenophon 
wittily feigned to be in Cyrus at like years, judging 
bashfuluesa in youth to be a great token of vii'tue in 
age. 

MaTX)uis Albert ia now at thia day about thirty-one 
years old ; of a good stature, neither very high nor very 
low, thick without grwssness ; rather well-boned for 
strength, than overloaded with flesh ; liis &ce fair, 
beautiful, broad, stem, and manly ; somewhat resem- 
bling my Lord Marquis of Korthampton, when he was 
of the same years ; his eyes great and rolling, making 
his countenance cheerful when he talketb ; and yet 
when he giveth ear to other, he keepeth both a sad look 
without sign of suspicion, and also a well-set eye with- 
out token of malice ; and this behaviour I marked well 
in him when I dined in lus company at the siege of 
Metz, in the County John of Nassau's tent : his voice 
is great, and his words not many, more ready to hear 
other than to talk himself. And when he talketh he 
80 frameth hia tongue to agree with heart, as speaking 
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and meaning Be«mcth to be always at one in him ; and 

herein lie miiy be well called the son of Achillea, whom 
Homer wittily doth feign to have such ft free open 
nature ; whose saying in Greek is excellent, but being 
turned in the wrong aide into English, it shall leas 
delight you, yet thua much it aignifietli — 

Wlio, either in earnest or in sport. 

Doth frame IdmBclf after each sort, 

Tliia thing to think, and tliat to tell, 

My heart abhorreth &s gate to hell. — UoTner. 

Meaning hereby that a prince of noble courage should 
have his hearty his look, his tongue, and his hands 
60 always agreeing together, in thinking, pretend- 
ing, and speaking, imd doing, aa no one of tlicse four 
should at any time be at jar with another ; which, 
agreeing together in their right tune, do make a 
pleasant melody in all men's ears both sweetest and 
loudest, called in English Hotwur, and moat fitly in 
Greek Tifir], the price and praise of virttie. 

And though the marqius be free to say what he 
thinketh, yet he is both secret in purjiosing and close 
in working whatsoever he goeth about. Now veiy 
ekilful to do haiin to others, and as ware to keep hurt 
from himself yet fLrat beat unto it with hia own rod ; 
for in the former wara of Germany, being on the 
emperor's side, he feU into the hands of Duke Jolm 
Frederick of Saxony, which chance he is charged sore 
withall by Luis de Avila, and that with so spiteful and 
open a mouth, as moved the marquis to offer hjin the 
combat, as I said before. He is now most courageous 
in hardest adventures, most elieerful in present jeopardy, 
and moat painfid in greatest labours, having no soldier 
under him that can better away with heat and cold, or 
longer suffer hunger and thirst than he himself. Hia 
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apparel Ls aoldier-like, better known by his fierce doings 
than by Ha gay going ; liia soldiers fear him for bis 
stoutness, and love him for hw libemlity ; which win- 
neth to him authority fit for a stout captain, and 
worketh in them obedience due to good soldiers. 

This last year, a little before hia agreement with the 
emperor, hia soldiers, for lack of money and meat, 
fell to nmtiiiyiiig, and then fell the m;irqui3 fastest to 
hanging, not liidiug himself for fear, but coming abroad 
with coui-age, did protest that neither the proudest 
ahowld make misorder without punialiment, nor yet the 
poorest should lack, aa long as either he had penny in 
his purse or loaf of broad iu his tent. And after this 
sort of outward behaviour and inward condition in 
Marquis Albert, as I have marked his person myself, 
and as I have learned hia doings by such as by expe- 
rience knew them well, and for their honesty would 
reiwrt them right ; aud now how lie feU from the 
empeiTir, I will as briefly declare. 

The marquis served the emperor, as I said before, 
in the former wars in Germany, against the landgrave 
and the duke of Saxony, where he lost some honour, 
and spent much money. The emperor shortly after 
came down hither to BruHsels, Laving the marquis in 
his company, who, Ion king for a great recompense of 
hia costs, and receiving little, and seeing his honour not 
only defaced in the field pi'csoiitly when he was taken 
prisoner, but also defamed for ever by writing, con- 
firmed by the emperor's privilege to go abroad in the 
world, began to take the matter bo unkindly, that he 
left coming to the court, and kejit hia own house, 
rising every day very early ; and writing all the fore- 
noon veiy (HUgently, yet what he did no man knew ; 
SO that Ids absence bred a talk in the court, and his 
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sudden and secret Btndy wrouglit a wonderful jealousy 
of his doings in tlie emperor's head : for he knew the 
marquis tu have courage enough to attempt matters 
OTer great ; and therefore sent Monsieur GranTiIle unto 
the marquis's house, as of himself, to grope out his 
doings, who declai-ed unto the marquis the emperor's 
great good will towards him, showing that his majesty 
■waa piuposcd to make hira a gi'tiat pei'sonage, and, to 
begin withal, had in mind to give him a. goodly and 
profitable office in all his ndnts. 

The marquis jinawered roundly and plainly to the 
first, that the emperor could not raake htm gi-eater 
than he was, being marquis of Bnuiilenburgh ; and, as 
for the office in the mint, he saitl, Hnuling, he used not 
often to tell his own money, and therefore he thought 
not to make the account of others' j and bo made 
nothing of the emperor's offer ; only he desired Gran- 
ville that the emperor would give him leave to go 
horoe to his own, which lio obtained ; and, at his de- 
parture, the emjieror gave liim a, patent of 4000 crowns 
by the year r but the marquis was not well four miles 
out of Biiissels, when he sent the patent by (rost to the 
empca'or again, saying, his majesty might better bestow 
it on some that had nioi'e need of it. And indeed the 
marquis is as loath to I'eceive of his friends by bejie- 
volence, as he is ready to take from his enemies by 
violence, which cometh somewhat of too stout a 
courage. 

Thus the marquis came home, not best contented, as 
it may well appeal', nor saw not the emperor after till 
he met him at the siege of Metz. Casiminis, his 
father, and the laarquia himself were great spendera 
and deep debtors ; the one for his stoutness in war, the 
other for his lustiness in youth ; and therefore became 
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quick borrowers and alow payers, wliich tiling brotight 
the marquis into suet trouble as he had with the city 
of Nuremberg, with his neighbour the bishop of Her- 
bipolis, and with hia goJlather the bLiop of Bam- 
berg. 

The marquia was no sooner come home, but these 
biahopa apying their time, when he had left the 
emperor's court, eaid had quite lost or much leusentsd 
bis fi'iendship thei-e, began to trouble lum with new 
suits for old debts in Camera Iniperiali at Spires, where 
the marquis, because he lacked either fa%'our in tlie 
court, or experience in young yejira, or good matter on 
his side, was always wrong to the woret ; and to stuff 
up hia stomach with more matter of unkiudness against 
the emperor, it is said, that lettei-s from the gi'eatest 
in the emperor's court wei-e never lacking at Spires to 
help forward proc<^s against the inacquis. 

Shortly after this time began the siege of Magdeburg, 
where Duke Maurice, by the em]>eror, was appointed 
general. The marquis, either weiiry of losing at home 
by suits, or desirous to win abrojid by war, or else pur- 
posing to practise some way to i-evenge hia displeasures, 
made him ready to serve against Magdebui'g with 500 
horse. And in the hegiuniug of the spring of the year 
1551, he set forward, and Ln his way went to visit Er- 
neatua, his cousin, duke of Saxony, brother to John 
Frederick, then piisoaer with the emjieror. The self- 
same time Lazarus Swendy was sent fi'om the emperor 
as commissary to Duke Emestus, with earnest 
commandment that the duke £ujd all his should receive 
the doctrine of the Interim. And {that I may £M3com- 
plish my piirpose, which is to paint out as tinily as I 
can, by writing, the very image of such persons as have 
played any notable part in these afi'airs, and bo you, 
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being absent, shall witli some more pleasure read their 
doings) this Laziinia Swently in a tail and a comely 
personage, and being brouglit up in learning under 
OScolampfidius at Baail, making (as it was told me by 
an honest man that was thorougldy acqtiainted with 
him tlaere) more account of lus tall stature than of any 
beauty of thB mind, began to bo weary of learning, and 
became deeirous to bear some biiig in the world, and 
80 made a soldier, marred a scholar ; and because he 
would make a luaty change from the fear of God and 
knowl»«lge of Chmt's doctrine, he fell to be a perverse 
and bloody papist ; ever at band in any cruel execution 
against the poor protejitants, aa commonly all such do 
which so wittingly shake off Christ and his gosqjel. 
Such a commissary, you may bo sure, would cruelly 
enough execute liia olfice. Duke Elmestus told the 
commifwary that he, his lands and life, were at his 
majesty's commandment : Ms majesty knew how 
quietly he bore himaelf always, and therefore his trust 
■wa^ as he willingly served the emperor with trtio 
obedience, so he might as freely serve Gwl with right 
oonacienoe ; for he would rather leave his lands and 
gooda and all to the emperor, and go beg with his wife 
and chndreu, than they would forsake the way of the 
gospel, which God hath commanded them to foUow. 

And mark how evidently God did declare both how 
much such a commission sent out abroad in Germany 
against him and his word did diapleaae him ; aad also 
how much the prayers and sighing hearts of just men 
do in time prevail with him ; for as a man of much 
honesty and great knowledge in all the matters of 
Germany did teU me, as soon aa this commission was 
once ftbi-oad, the practices in Germany began to stir, 
yot not 60 openly as the emi>eror might have just cause 
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to withstand them, nor so covertly, but he had occasion 
enough to nuBtrust them ; and thereby be both lackeil 
help for open remedy, and wiinted no displeflsnre for 
inward grief. 

Duke Ei-nestus, Marquis Albert, and Lazarus 
Svendy, sat at supper together ; and &a they were 
talking of the Interim, the marquis suddenly burst out 
into a fury, saying, " What the devil ! will the 
emperor never leave striving with God, in defacing 
true religion, and tossing the world, in dcbaning all 
men's liberties 1" adLling, that he was a prince unkind 
to every man, and kept touch with no man, that could 
forget all men's merits, and would deceive whomsoever 
he promised. 

The duke liked not this hot talk in his house and at 
his tabic, but said, " Cousin, you speak but merely, and 
not as you think," adding njuch in the pi-aiae of the 
emperor's gentleness showed to many, and of hia 
pi'omise kept with all. " Well, (quoth the marqui'?) if 
he had been either kind whore men had deserved, or 
would have performed that he promised, neither should 
I at this time accuse him, nor you have ttat here in 
this place tu defend liim ; for ho promised to give mo 
this house, ^dth all the lands that thereto belongeth : 
biit ye be afraid, cousin, (quoth the maixjuis) lest this 
talk he too loud, and so heard too far oft'; when indeed, 
if the commissaiy here be 8<3 honest a man as I take 
bin), and so true to bis master as he should be, he will 
not fail to say what he hath beard ; and on the same 
condition, commissary, I bring thoe good luck ;" and 
drank off unto him a great glass of wuie. Lazarus 
Swendy's talk then sounded gently aiid qidetly, for he 
wna sore afhiid of the marquis. But he was no sooner 
at home with the emperor, but word wa.*; scut strait to 
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Duke Maurice, that the marqids, vho was as then 
come to Mftgde'jurg, if ho ■would needs serve there, 
ahould serve without wagea. 

Ye may be mire the nianjuis was chafed anew with 
this news, who aJrearty had lost a gitjat sort of his men, 
and now must lose his whole labour tliitlier, and all his 
wages there, besides the loss of his honour in taking 
siicli shame of his enemies, and receiving auch wnkind* 
nesa of the emjjeror. 

The marquis wtta not ao grieved, hut Duke Maurice 
was as well contented with this comjnandment ; for 
even then was Duke Maurice's secretaiy pi"actising, by 
Baron HcliJeck's advice, with the French king for the 
stir wluch did follow ; and therefore was glad when he 
saw the nuutjuis might be made Ids so easily, which 
came very soon to pass ; ao that the mai-quia, for the 
same purjMjse, in the end of the same year, went into 
France secretly, and was thore with Shertly as a 
common lance knight, and named liimself Captnin 
Paul, lest the empei-or's sjiiala shnuhl get out Ids doings; 
where, by the advice of Shertly, he pi-actisod with the 
French king for the wars which followed after. This 
matter was told unto me by John Meciu'xlus, one of the 
chief preachei'H in Augsburg, who being banished the 
einpii-e, when and how ye shall hear after, was fain to 
fly, and was with Shertly the same year in France. 

The mai-quis came out of France in the beginning of 
the year 1552, and out of hand gathered up men, but 
his purpose was not known ; yet the emperor mis- 
tnisting the matter, being at Insburg, sent Doctor 
Hasius, one of his councU, to know what cause he had 
to make siich stir. This Doctor Haaius was once an 
euxnest prutestant, and wrote a book on that side, and 
waa one of the Palsgi-ave's privy-council ; but, for hope 
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to climb higher, he was very ready to be enticed by the 
tsmjieror to forsake first his maater and then God ; by 
whom the emiMJWjr knew much of all the protestunt 
princes' puiposes, for he was commonly one whom they 
had used in all their dicta and private practices ; which 
thing caused the emperor to seek to have J'jm ; that, 
by his head ho might the easdier overtkrow the protea- 
tants, and with them, God and his word ia all 
Germany. 

Thia man is very like M. Parrie, her grace's cofferer, 
in head, face, legs, and heUy, What answer Hasius 
had I cannot tell ; but sure I am the marquia then 
both wrote liis book of complaints against the em- 
peror, and set it owt in print. And also came forward 
with banner displayed, and took Dil lying upon Danube, 
the caidinal of Augustus town, which cardinal, with a, 
few priests, fled in poat to the emperor at Insburg, 
where he found so cold cheer, and so little comfort, that 
forthwith iu all haste he posted to Rome. 

Horsemen and footmen in great companies still 
gathered to the marqiiia ; and ia the end of March he 
mai'ched forward to Augsbui^, where the Duke 
Mauiice, the young landgi-ave, the duke of MecMen- 
burgh, George and Albert, with Wdliam dute of 
Brunswick, and other princes confedei-ate, met together 
and besieged that city, where I will leave the marquis 
till I have brought Duke Maurice and Ids doings to the 
same time and to the same place. 




DUKE MAURICE. 
OT many years ago, while Saxony was chiefly 
under two princes ; the one Duke John 
Frederick, bom elector, who yet liveth, 
defender of Luther, a noble setter out, and 
ns true a follower of Christ and his gos|>el ; 
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the other hia kmsman, Duke George, who is deuil, 
knight of the order of the Goldeu Fleece, a gi'eat 
man of the emperor, a maintainer of Cochlous, and a 
notable pillar of papistry. 

Dttke John Frederick ia now fifty years of age, bo 
big of personage as a very strong horse ia scarce able 
to bear him, and yet ia he a great deal bigger in aU 
kind of virtues, in wisdom, justice, liberality, atoatness, 
teinperancy in himself and humanity towards others, 
Ln all affiui-B and either fortunes using a singular truth 
and stedfastneaa : so that Liiia de Avila, and the 
aeci-etary of Ferrara, who wrote the story of the first 
wars in Germany, and profess to be hia earnest enemieB 
both for matters of state and also of religion, were so 
oomjielled by his worthiness to say the truth, as though 
their only purpose had been to write his praise. He 
was five years prisoner in this court, where he won 
such love of ail men, as the Spaniards now say, they 
would as gladly fight to set him up again, as cTor they 
did to pull him down ; for they see that he is wise in 
all hia doings, just in all his dealings, lowly to the 
meanest, princely with the biggest, and excelling gentle 
to all, whom no adversity could ever move, nor policy 
at any time entice, to shrink fix>m God and his word. 
Arid here I must needs commend the aecretary of 
Feri-ara, who being a papist, and writing the history 
of the late wars in Gtermany, doth not keep back a 
goodly testimony of Duke Frederick's constancy 
toward God aiid his religion. 

When the emjjoror bad taken the duke priaoner, he 
came shortly after before the city of Wittemberg ; and 
being advised by some bloody counsellora that Duke 
Frederick's death should, by the teiTor of it, turn all 
the protestants from their religion, caused a writ to he 
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made for tlie duke to be executed the next morning 
upon a solemn scaffold, in the sight of hia wife, chil- 
dren, and the whole city of Wittemberg, 

This writ, signed with the emperor's own hand, ■was 
sent over-night to the dnke, who, when the writ came 
unto hiin, was in his tent playing at chesa with his 
cousin and fellow-priaoner, the landgrave of Lithen- 
berg, and reading it advisedly over, laid it down 
qtiietly beside, and made no countenance at aU at the 
matter, but said, " Consin, take good heed to your 
game ;" and retui*ning to his play as qiuetly as though 
he had received some private letter of no great import- 
ance, did give the landgrave a trim mate. 

The emperor (I doubt not) chiefly moved by God, 
secondly of hia great wisdom and natural clemency, 
when he understood his mai-vellous constancy, clianged 
his purpose, and revoked the writ ; and ever after gave 
him moi-e honour, and allowed liim more humanity, 
than any prince that ever I have read of hath hithei-to 
done to his prisoner. 

He is also such a lover of le-aming, as his library, 
furnished with hooka of all tongues, and sciences, 
paaseth all other Ubrariea which are yet gathered in 
Christendom ; for my friend Hieronymua WoMus, who 
translated Demosthenes out of Greek into Latin, who 
had seen the French king's hbraiy at Augsburg, hath 
told me that though in six monttis he was not able 
only to write out the titles of the books in the Fug- 
ger's library, yet was it not so big as Dnke Frederick's 
was which he saw in Saxony. I th ink he understandeth 
no strange tongue save somewhat the Latin and a little 
the French ■ and yet it is marvellous that my friend 
Johannes SturmiuB doth report by writing, what ho 
hoard Philip Melancthon at a time say of this noble 
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duke ; that he thought the duke did privately read 
and write nioi'e every day than did both he and D. 
Aurifaber, -which two were counted in all men's judg- 
ment to be the greatest readers and writers in all the 
liniveraity of Wittemberg. 

And as he doth thus read with such diligence, even 
ao he can report with such a memory whatsoever he 
doth read, and namely histories, as at his table on 
every new occasion he is accustomed to recite some 
new story, which he doth with such pleasure and 
utterance, as men he content to leave thoir meat to hoar 
liim talk ; and yet he himself ia not diadainfid to hear 
the meanest, nor will overthwart any man's reason. 
He talketh without taunting, and is merry without 
scoffing, deluding no man for sport, nor nipping no 
man for spite. 

Two kinds of men, as his preachers did tell me at 
VUlacho, he will never long suffer to be in his house ; 
the one a common mocker, who for his pride thinketh 
so well of his own wit as his moat delight is to make 
other men fools, sind where God of his providence hath 
given small -w^t, he for his spor-t will make it none, and 
ratlier than he should lose his pleasure, he would 
anothei' should loose his wit ; as I hear say was once 
done in England, and that by the sufferance of such aa 
I am sorry, for the good will I bear them, to hear such 
a report ; tlie other a privy wliisperer, a pickthank, a 
tale-teller, meddling so with otlier men's matters, as he 
findeth no leisure to look to his own ; one such in a, 
great house ia ahle to turn and toss the quietue-ss of 
alL Such two kind of men, saith the duke, besides 
the present troubling of others, never or seldom come 
to good end themselves. He loveth not also bold and 
thick-skiuaed faces, wherein the meaning of the he.art 
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doth never appear. Nor auch hid talk as lieth in vait 
for other men's •wits. But would, tlmt words should 
bo so framed with the tongue, as they he always meant 
in the heart. 

And therefore the duke himself thlnketh nothing 
which he dare not speak, nor speaketh nothing which he 
will not do. Yet having thoughts grounded upon wis- 
dom, hia talk iff always so accompanied with discretion, 
and hia deeds so attend upon true dealing, as he neither 
biteth with words, nor wringeth with deeds, except 
impudency follow the fault, which Xenophon wittily 
calleth the furthest pukit in all doing, andthenheuseth 
to apeak home ; as he did to a Spaniard this last year 
at ViUacho, who being of the duke's guard, when he 
was prisoner, and now plea-sing to sit at his table when 
he was at liberty, because many nobles of the court 
came that day to dine with the duke, the gentle- 
man usher gently desired the Spaniard to spare his 
nwm for that day for a great personage ; but he, coun- 
tenancing a brave Spanish brag, said, " Seignor, ye 
know me weU enough," and so sat him down. The 
duke heard him, and preventing his man's answer, 
said, " Indeed you he too well known, by the same 
token the last time you were here you took a goblet 
away with you, and therefore when you have dined you 
may go without farewell, and have leave to come again 
when ye he sent for. In the mean while an honest 
man may occupy yoiu" place." 

But in remembeiing so good a prince I have gone 
U>o far from my matter ; and yet the remembrance of 
him is never out of place, whose worthiness is never to 
be forgotten. 

Duke George of Saxony, a little before he died, 
having no child, did disinherit Duke Henry his brother 
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by hie last wijl, because he was a Protestant, and gave 
away Ida whole mheritaace to Ferdmand king of the 
Komans. 

But Duke John Frederick, by force of armH, set and 
kept his cousin Duke Henry in his right; and he 
dj'ing soon after, left behind him two sons, Duke 
Mauiice and Duke Augustus, who likewise in their 
youth were defended in their right by the wisdom and 
force of Duke John Frederick. Duke Maurice was 
brought up in Duke John Frederick's house, as if he 
had been hia own son, tuid married the landgrave's 
daughter. 

After, it came to pass that the emperor attempted to 
establish j>apistiy in Gemiany with the sword, agiunst 
which purpose the landgrave and Duke John Fi'ederiok 
armed themselves : not to resLst the emperor, as the 
pupiats say, but to kt«p Gknl's religion up, if any 
by violence would pull it down, refusing never, but 
requiring always to refer them and their doctrine to a 
lawful and free general council, where truth and religion 
might bo fully tried in the hearing of even and * equal 
judges, and that by the touchstone of Giod's outonical 
Bcriptnrea. 

Duke Maurice, in the beginning of hia war, was 
suspected, neither of the landgrave nor of Duke Fre- 
derick, beiag son-in-law to the one and nigh kinsman to 
the other, and agreeing in religion with both. Yea, 
he was not only not suspected, hut as I heard skilful 
men say, he waa ready with his counsel, and promised 
hia aid, to help forwai-d the enterprise ; or else Hans 
Frederick, being a prince of auch wisdom, would not 
have left at home liehind him an enemy of such a force. 

* 'Ejt' la-oi! Kal ofiaioK, 'Wortls ttlways used in Thucydidcs 
in deciding ccmman controVGrsiea, 
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TVancisco, Duke Maurice's agent with the emperor, 
was asked, I being by at Augsburg, how lie could tsxcuse 
his master's unkindncss towards John Frederick who 
had been such a father unto him. He granted that 
Dake Frederick, who had been a great friend unto liim, 
and might have been a greater if he had would, and 
then less strife had followed than did. "And truth it is, 
(said he,) aa Duke Frederick kept my master in his 
right, ao afterward he put him from part of his right, 
when in his young years he chopped and ehiinged 
lands with him when he hated ; which thing my 
master, coming to man's estate, much misliked, and 
oft complaining, could never obtain remedy thei-ein. 
Kindness should rather have kindly increased, than 
BO unkindly have decayed ; especially when the one 
was trusted withal, and the other of such years, as he 
had neither wit to perceive, nor power to amend, if any 
injury were oflFered unto him. Truth also it is, that 
my master was brought up in Duke Frederick's house; 
but he hath more canac to complain on them that 
brought him thither, than to thank such as brought 
him up thei-e, where he had always plenty of drink, and 
as much sc^xnt of good teaching to come to such virtue 
and learning as did belong to a prince of his state." 

Now, whether this talk was altogether tnie, or an ill 
excuse was made to cover a foul fact, I cannot tell ; 
but am* I am Francisco saic! thus. I have heard wise 
men say, that it ia not like, that for such a private strife 
Duke Maurice would have so forsaken not only his 
friend and kinsman, but also hia father-in-law, or would 
for the loss of a littlei, or rather for the change of a 
piece, have so hazarded his whole estate, which was 
once in the first war all gone save Lipsia, and one 
other town, beside the loss of love in wliole Germany, 
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aud his good name amongat all Protestants, in the 
midi^t of whom all his livings do lie. 

Well, surely there was some great cauae that could 
stir up so great a strife ; and tliat was, as uise men and 
well willing on Duke Maurice's aide, in mine opinion, 
have truly judged, the foul vice of ambition. 

O Lord ! how many worthy men liath this one vice 
bereft from good coiumou-weals, wliioh for aU other 
respects were most imworthy of that end they came 
unto ! My heart weep for those nohle men of England, 
whose valiaLtnesa in wiu', whose wisdom in jjcace, tliis 
realm shall want and wail, and wish for iu time to come, 
which of lato, by this only vice, have been taken from 
us. Examples, leaa for our grief, aud as fit for this 
purpose, be plenty enow in other states. 

Over-many experiences do teach us, thongh a prince 
be wise, stout, Uberal, gentle, mercifid, and excellently 
learned ; though he deserve all tiie praise that vii'tue, 
nature, and fortune can afford him, yea, that wit itself 
can wish for, as we read that noble Julius G'sBsar had, 
and that by the testimony of those that loved him not; 
nevertheless, if these two foul verses of Euripides, 
Do right alway, and wrong refrain, 
Except oiily for rufe aod reign : — 

If these verses, I say, do not only sound well in his 
ear, but sink deep also in his heai-t, surely there is 
neither kindred, friendiiliip, law, oath, obedience, 
country, God, nor his own life, but he wiU hazard to 
lose all, nither than to pursue this foul vice : for 
Polyidces, for whom tlus vcrae was first made in Grreek, 
did til! not only his own country fiill of deud carcasses, 
but al-iO whole Greece fidl of weeping widows. And 
CBBsar, for whom the same verae was tumetl into Latin, 
did not only turn upside down the goodliest common- 
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wealth that ever God suffered to stand upon the earth; 
but also tossed the whole world with battle and 
slaughter, even almost from the aun-aettmg unto the 
Hun-rising : and did not stop to bring soldiers to do 
mischief further than any man now dare journey by 
land either for pleasure or profit. 

But see the fruit and end which this ungodly great- 
growing bringeth men unto : both these princes were 
sLiin, the one by his brother, the other by his own son, 
of whom in Kfe, nature and benelita would they should 
have taken most comfort of. But men that love to 
climb too high have always least fear, and therefore by 
reason fall most suddenly, and also furthest down ; 
yea, the very houghs that heljjed him up will now 
whip him in falling down ; for whoso in climhing 
tmsteth when he is gomg up any bough at all over- 
much, though he seem to trejid never so surely upon 
it, yet if he once begin to slip, the selfsame Irough is 
readiest to heat him tliat seemed before surest to 
bear him. Examples hereof be seen daily, and forgot- 
teJi hereby. 

Another mischief chanoeth commonly to these high 
climbers ; that they will hear no man so gladly as such 
which are ever heartening them to climb still. If 
wise and good men durst speak more fi-eely than they 
do, great men sliould do both others and themselves 
less harm than they are wont to do. He hateth him- 
self, and hasteth his own hurt, that is content to hear 
none so gladly as citJier a fool or a flatteixT. A won- 
derful folly in a great man himself, and sonic piece of 
misery in a whole commonwealth, where fools chiefly 
and flatterers may speak freely what they will, and 
wise men and good men shall commonly be shent, if 
they speak what they should. 
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And how Cometh this to pass : it is the very plf^ie 
of God for great men's sins, and the plain liighway to 
their just puniahment. And when God sufferetli them 
so willingly to grant freedom to folly, and so gladly to 
give hearing to flattery ; bwt see when the great man 
IB gone and hath played liis part, foola and flatterei'S 
be still upon the stage. Such live in all ■worlds, such 
laugh in all miserica : auch Davi and Geta? have 
always the longest parts ; and go out who shall, they 
tarry in place still. 1 know also many a good Mitio, 
which have played long parts, wliom I pray Gml keep 
long stiJl upon the stage. And I trust, no man will 
be miscoutent with my general saying, except con- 
science do prick him of his own privati3 Ulnloing. 

There be commonwealths where freedom in apeiiking 
tntth hath kept groat men from boldness in doing ill ; 
for free and friendly advice is the trimmest glass that 
any great man caxi use to spy bis own fault in ; which 
taken away, they run commonly so fai" in foul doing, 
as some never stay till they pass all remedy, save only 
too late repentance. And as I would have no flattery, 
but wish for freedom ; so in no wise do I commend 
overmuch boldness, or Euny kind of raUing. But that 
lilterty in speaking should be a) mingled with good- 
will iuid discretion, ae no great peraon should be un- 
houourably sjKikeu upon, or any mean man touched 
out of order, either for sport or spite ; as some unquiet 
heads, never contented with any state, are ever pro- 
curing either secretly with railing biUs, or openly with 
taunting songs, or else some aoofiing common play. 

Another kind of too bold talkers surpass all these 
silly nmjowrera, who are called, and so will be, coni- 
tiiou di.seouiTsei's of aU princes' affairs. The-se make a 
great account of themselves, and will be commonly 

III. 4 
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foremoHt in any praise, and luatily wittout blusLJng 
ahouldor bark others : theae will needs seem to a 
further in any secret afiair than the best and wisest ^ 
counseUor a prince liath, Tlieae be the open flatterera 
and privy niialikers of all good coimsollor's doings. 
And one common note, the most part of this brother- 
hood of disconrsera commonly cany with them where 
they be bold to apeak : to like better Tully's offices 
than St. Pilnl'a epistles, and a tale in Bocaco than i 
story of the Bible ; and therefore for any rehgion 
earnest setters forth of prs^eiit time ; with consciences 
confirmed with Machiavel's doctrine, to think, say, and] 
do, whatsoever may serve best for profit or pleasure. 

But as concerning flatterers and railei's, to say mine 
opinion whether I Uke worse ; surely as I have read 
few men to have been hurt with bitter poisons, so have 
I heard of as few great men to have been greatly 
harmed with sharp talk ; but they are so ware therein, i 
that conmionly they will complain of then- liurt Ijefore 
they feel harm. And flattery again is so sweet, that 
it pleaseth best when it hurteth most ; and therefore 
is always to be feai'ed, because it always delightoth. 
But in looking aside to these high climbers, I have gone 
out of the way of mine own matter. 

To return to Duko Mamice. He saw that duke 
Frederick's falling might bo his lisdng, and perchance 
was moved with some old injuries; but being of young 
years, and of nature full of desire and conrage, he was 
a trim prey for old practisers, to be caady carried away 
with fair new promises sounding altogether to liouoiu* 
and profit, and so he forsook his father and his friend, 
and became wholly the emperor's, till he had broiight , 
both them into prison, Duke Frederick was taken in] 
the field, and so became tho emperor's just prisoner. 
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Yet es long as the landgrave •was abroad, the emperor 
thought his purpose never achieved, and therefore 
piwctised anew with Duke Maurice to get him also into 
his haads. 

Duke Mantice, with Joacliini marcjnis of Brandenburg 
became means betwixt the landgrave and the emperor. 
Conditions hoth of mercy from the one, and of amenda 
from the other, were drawn out. Maurice and the 
marquis boimd themselves sureties to the landgrave's 
childreji, for their father's safe return : for among the 
rest of conditions this was one of the chiefest, that he 
should come in no priaon. And so at Eala in Saxony, he 
came boldly to the em]>eror's presence, who received him 
not very cheerftdly, nor gave him not hia hand, which in 
Germany is the very token of an aaswred reconciliation. 

The duke of Alva made the landgrave a supper, 
and caOe<i alao thither Duke Maurice, and the marquis 
of Brandenburg, where they had great cheer ; but 
after supper, it was told Ihike Maurice and the marquis 
that they might depart, for the landgrave must lodge 
there that night. 

On the morrow, they reasoneil of the matter wholly 
to this purpose, that the emperor's promises not the 
landgrave's person ought to lie kept. Answer was 
Ekade, that the emjteror went no further than condi- 
tions letl him ; which were, that he should not he kept 
in everlasting piison : and they again replied lie ought 
to be kept in no prison. When I was at Viliacho in 
Carinthia, I asked Duke Frerlerick's preacher what 
were the very words in Dutch, whereby the land- 
grave against his looking was kept in prison. He said 
the fallacion was vei-j' pretty and notable, and took hia 
pen and wrote in my book the very words wherein the 
very controversy stood ; Duke Maurice said it was, 
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I^ichl in einiff gefengines, i.e., Not in any piisoii. 
Tire imperials said no, but thus ; 

Alelu in eimg ge/enr/hies, i.e., Not in everlasting 
prison. And liow scion miig may be turned into evdtf, 
not with aci-ape of knife, but witli the least dash of a 
pen, 80 tliat it shall never be perceived, a man tliat 
will prove may easily see. 

Moreover, Loiiia J'Avila in hia book doth rejoice 
that the landgrave did so deceive liimself with hia 
own conditions, in making of which, aa D'Avila saith, 
he was wont to esteem his own wit above all other 
men's. Well, howsoever it came to pass, the Land- 
grave waa kept in pri.'son. And from that hour duke 
Maurice fell fi'om the emperor, thinking himself most 
unkintUy handled, that he, by whose means chiefly the 
emjteror bad won such honour m Saxony, must now 
be rewarded with shame in all Gennany, and be called a 
tittitor to God, and his country, hia father, and his fiiend. 
And though he was grieved inwardly at the heart, yet he 
biU'e all things quietly in countenance, purposing though 
lie had lost will, yet would he not lose his profit ; and 
so hiding his hitrt presently, whilst some fitter time 
should discover some better remedy, he went with the 
emperor to Augusta, wliero, according to his promise, 
ho was made elector. Yet, the same night after his 
Bolenia creation, two verses set upon his gate might 
more grieve hira, than all that honour could delight 
him, which were these ; 

Seu dux, seu priti<^eps, seM tu dicariji elector, 
Maurici, an patrim proilitor iptie hits. 

After that he had gotten that he looked for, he gat 
him home into hia country, from whence afterward the 
emperor with no policy could ever biing him ; he 
always alleging the feiir he had of some stir by Duke 
Frederick's children. 
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Hitliertct tlie Germans mucli mislikcd the doings of 
Duke Miuirice. But after that he had felt }iiinself so 
unkiinUy abused, as for ki$ gootl service to be made the 
betrayer of Ms fetther, he took Huch matters in hand, 
and brought them ao to pass, as lie recovered the love 
of liis country, and purchased such hate of his enemies, 
as the Spaniards took theif diajileaaure from idl other, 
and bestowed wholly upon Duke Maurice ; and yet 
he bare himself with such wit and courage against them, 
as they had always cause to fear him, and never occa- 
sion, to contemn him : yea, if Lo had lived, he would 
aooner, men. think, have driven all Spaniards out of 
Germany, than they should have hurt liim in Saxony; 
for lie had joined nnto him such strength, and there was 
in him such policy, as they durst never have come 
upon him with power, nor never should have gone 
beyond him with wit. He had so displeased the 
emperor', aa he knew well neither Ms lands nor his life 
could make amends, when ten pounds of benefits which 
he was able to do could not weigh with one ounce of 
displeastire that he had already done ; and therefore 
never after sought to seek his love which he knew 
could never bo gotten ; but gave himself whoOy to 
set up Maximilian, who being himself of gixsit power, 
and of all other most beloved for Ms worthiness in all 
Germany, and now using the head and hand of Duke 
Maurice and his friends, and baring the help of as 
many as hated the Spaniards, that is to say, almost 
all proteatants and papiats too in Germany, he should 
easUy have obtained whatsoever he had gone about. 
But that bi.ind is now broken ; for even this day,' 
when I was writing this place, came word to tbia 
court, that Martpiis Albert and Duke Maurice had 
fought, where the maixpiis had lof^t the field, and 
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Duke Muttriot! luid lost his life; which whole batile, 
because it is notable, 1 would here at length de- 
acribe, but thiit I should wander too far from my 
purposed matter ; and therefore I in another place, or 
cko yume other with better opportunity, shall at large 
report the matter. 

Ye H©e the cause why, and the time when, Duke 
Maurice fell from the emperor. And because he was 
80 notable a prince, I will describe also the manner 
how he proceeded in all these doings, as I lea,med 
ajaongat them that did not gi^eatly love him. And 
because it were small gain to flatter him that is gone, 
and great shame to lie upon him that is dead, for pleas- 
ing any that be alive, I so will report on him as his 
doings since my coming to this court have desei-ved. 

He was now of the age of thirty-two years, well- 
fiiiCed ; in countenance, complexion, favour, and beard, 
not much unlike to Sir Ralph Sadler, but some deal 
higher, and well and strong made to hear any labour 
and pain. He was once (men say) given to lirinking, 
but now he hiul clean left it, contented with small diet 
and little sleep in these last yeai«, and therefore had a 
waking and working head ; and became so witty and 
secret, so hardy and ware, so skilful of ways, both to do 
harm to others, and keep hurt from himself, aa he 
never took enterprise in hand wherein he put not hia 
adversary always to the woree. And to let other 
inattere of Germany pass, even this last year, within 
the compass of eight months, lie professed himself opeu 
enemy against four the gi'eatest powers that I know 
upon eai-th ; the Turk, the pope, the omperor, and 
the Frencli king ; and obtained hia purjiose, and won 
pi-aise agiiinst them all four. For he in person, and 
policy, and coufage, dispatched the Tiu-k's purpose and 
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power tliia last year in Hungaiy. The council of Trent, 
which the pope and the emperor went so about to 
establish, he only brought to none effect : first by open 
protestation agaiimt that council, and after by his 
coming with his army to Inshurg, he brought such fear to 
the bishops there gathered, that they nm every one far 
away from thence, with such speed as they never durst 
hitherto apeak of meeting there again. And how be 
dealt with the emperor, both in forcing liim to fly from 
Insburg, and compelling him to such a peace at Passau, 
my whole diai'iam shall at full instruct yo\L 

And of aU other he serred the Prench king best, 
who fair pretending the deUvery of the two princes 
captiv&s, and the maintenauce of religion and liberty 
in Germany; purposed in very deed nothing else but 
the destruction of the einj>eror, and the house of 
Austria ; for what cared he for i-eligion abroad, who at 
home not only followeth none himself privately in his 
life, but also persecuteth the truth in others openly 
with the sword. But I do him wrong to say he fol- 
loweth none, who could for his purpose be content at 
one time to embrace all ; and for to do hurt enotigh 
to the emjwror wo\dd become at once, by solemn 
league, protestant, popish, Turkuih, and devilish. But 
such princes that carry nothing else but the name of 
beaiing up God's word deserve the same praise and 
the same end that tliat prince did, who seemed so 
ready to bear up the ark of the Lord, and yet other- 
wise pursued God's true prophets and his word, 

Again, how much the French king eared for the 
lilierty of Grermany he well declared in stealing away 
so unhonourably fi'om the empire the city of Metz. 
But he thinking to abuse duke Maurice for his am- 
bitious purpose, in very deed and in the end duke 
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Maiuice used him a^ he should; for first he made him 
pay well for the whole wars in Germany, as it is said, 
200,000 crowns a month ; and after, when the French 
king fell to catching of cities, duke Maurice, tendering 
the state of his country, brake off witli liioi, and hejjan 
to parley with the good king of the Romans at Luiz, 
wLioli tiling heard, when the French king came within 
two mijes of the Rhine, he straightway hied more 
hastily, and with more disorder for all his great haste, 
out of Germany (as they aay that were there), than the 
emperor being sick without company, and pressed by 
his enemy, did go from Insbui^. 

And aee how noble Duke Maurice did, which for the 
love of his country durst fall from the French king 
befoi* he achieved anything against the emperor. And 
rather than Germany shoiikl Iccse [losej her cities so by 
the French king, he had liefer hazai'd both the losing of 
Ids euteipme, and also the leaving of his fe,ther-in-law 
atill in prison ivith the emperor. But a.^ he h-cid wit 
to take money plenty of the French king, so had he 
wit also to furnish himself so frtjm home an he dui-st 
first fall out with the French king, and duiat also after 
to sot upon the emperor, till he had brought Ms honest 
purpose to pass. For there is not almost any in this 
court b«t they will say duke Maurice did honestly in 
delivering his father by strong hand, which Ijefore left 
no fair mean unproved to do that humbly by entreaty, 
which after he was compelled to biing to pa.ss stoutly 
by force. And 1 pray you mark well what he did, 
and then judge truly if any thing was done that he 
ought not to do. 

For lii'st, he himself with the marquis of Branden- 
burg most humhly by private suit laboured for the 
landgrave's delivery, ofibring to the emperor princely 
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offers, andsot to be rcfiised ; as a, huge sum of money, 
a fair quantity of gi'eat orduciuce, certain Itolda of hia, 
some to be defeeed, some given to the emperor ; and 
also personal pledges of great houses, for his good 
baberonce all the residue of his life. 

After, when thLs suit was not re^irded, they again 
procured all the princes and states of Germany, being 
at the diet at Augueta, an. 1548, to be humble inter- 
cessors for him, offering the self-same conditions re- 
hearsed before ; adding this moi'e, to become sureties 
themselves in any bond to his majesty for his due 
obedience for time to come. 

Thirdly, by the prince of Spain, duke Maurice never 
left to entreat the emperor ; yea, he was so cai"eful of 
the matter, that his ambassadors followed the prince 
even to his shipping at Genoa ; who had spoken often 
presently before, and wrote earnestly from tlience to 
his father for the landgrave's delivery ; and it would 
not be. And wise men may say it was not the wisest 
deed that ever the emperor did, to deny the prince this 
suit ; for if the prince had been matle the dehverer of 
the two piiuces out of captivity, he had won tliereby 
such favour in all Germany, as without aU doubt he 
bud been made coadjutor with tlie king of the Romans 
his uncle, and afterward the emperor. Which thing was 
lustily denied to the emperor by the electors, though he 
laboured in the matter so sore as ho never did in any 
other before. 

Poui-thly, this last year, a Uttle before the open wars, 
Duke Maurice procured once again, not only all the 
piinces and free eatsitea of Germany, but also the king 
of the Romans Ferdinand, Maximilian Ids son, king of 
Boheme, tho king of Pole, the king of Deumai-k, the 
king of Sweden, to send alw thoii- lunbassitdoits for 
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this suit, 80 tJiftt at onee twenty-four ambassadors came 
before the emperor together, at Inaburg. To whom 
when the emperor had ^ven very fair words, in effect 
containing a (lomble-meaning answer, and that was 
this : " That it did him good to see so noble an. ambas- 
sage at once ; and therefore so many princes should 
well understand that he would maJce a good accoimt of 
their suit. Nevertheless, hecause Duke Maurice waa 
the chiefest party herein, he would with speed send for 
him, BJid use his head for the better ending of this 
matter." But Duke Maurice seeing that aU these amhas- 
sadora went home without him, and that the matter 
was referred to his present talk, who waa never heard 
in the matter before, he wisely met this double-mean- 
ing answer of the emperor's with a double-meaning 
replica again, for he promised the emperor to oome 
and at last indeed came so hastily, and so hotly, as the 
emperor could not abide the heat of his breath ; for 
when duke Maurice saw that all humble suits, all quiet 
means were spent in vain, and had to bear him just 
witness therein all the princes of Germany ; fii-at with 
close policy, after with open power, both wittOy and 
stoutly, he achieved more by force tban he required by 
suit : for the emperor wsis glad to condescend (which 
surely in an exti'eme adversity was done like a wise 
prince) without money, without artillery, without de- 
facing of holds, without receiving of pledges, to tend 
the landgrave home honourably, accomjwnied with 
(at the emperor's charges) the nobility of Brabant and 
Flanders. 

Tliia last day I dinetl with the ambassador of Venice, 
in company of many wise heads, where duke Maurice 
was greatly praisetl of souie for bis wit, of others for 
the execution of his purposes: "Well," saith a lusty 
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Italian priest, " I cannot much pi-aise his wit, which 
might have ha,d the emperor iu his hands Biid woidd 
not." Lo such be these Machiavera heads, who t.hinlr 
no man have so much wit as he should, except he do 
more miscliief than he need. But duke Maurice pur- 
poaing to do no harm to the emperor, but good to his 
father-in-law, obtaining the one pursued not the other. 
Yea, 1 know it to be most true, when we fled from 
Inaburg so hastily, Duke Maurice sent a post to the 
good king of the Romans, and bade hjtn wUl the 
emperor to make no such speed, for he purposed not to 
hurt hia person, but to help hia friend ; whereupon the 
diet at Passau immediately followed. 

I commend rather the judgment of John Baptist 
Gascaldo, the emperor'sj man and the king of the Ho- 
rn ans's general in Hungary, who is not wout to say 
better, or love any man more than he should, specially 
Germans, and namely protestants. And yet this last 
winter he wrote to the emperor, that he had marked 
Duke Maurice well in all his doings against the Turk, 
and of aU men that ever he had seen, he had a head tu 
forecast the best with policy and wit, and a heart to 
siet upon it with courage and speed, and also a discre- 
tion to stay most wisely upon the very prick of 
advantage. 

Marquis Marignano told some in this court four 
years ago, that Duke Maurice should become the 
greatest enemy to the emperor that ever the emperor 
had ; which thing he judged (I beUeve) not of any 
troublesome nature which he saw in Didie Maurice, but 
of the great wrongs that were done to Duke Maurice, 
knowing that he had both wit to perceive them quietly, 
and also a courage not to bear them over long. 

Some other in this court that loved not Duke Maurice, 
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and having no hurt to do him by power, went about to 
say him some for spite, and therefore wrote these two 
spiteful verses against him ; 

• Jagurtham Mauriais prodit, Mmirieus vltra, 

Henricum, PcUruitvi, Socerum, cum CtBsare, Crallum. 

He that gave me this verse added thereunto this hia 
judgment, " Well (saith he) ho that could find ia his 
heart to betray hia friend duke Heniy of Brunswick, 
his nigh kinsman duke Frederick, his father-in-law the 
landgrave, his sovereign lonJ the emperor, hia con- 
federate the French king, breaking all borids of frieud- 
shif), nature, hiw, obedience, and oath, shall bceidea all 
these deceive all men, if at length he do not deceive 
himself." This verse and this sentence, the one made 
of spite, the other spoken of displeasure, he here com- 
mended as men be affootioncd. For my part, as 1 cam- 
not accuse him for all, so will I not excuse him for 
part. And yet since I came to this court, 1 should do 
him. wrong if I did not confess that, which aa wise 
heads as be in this court have judged on him, even those 
that for country and religion were not his friends, that 
is, to have shown himself in all these afiairs betwixt 
the emperor and him, first, humble in entreating, dili- 
gent in pursuing, witty in purposing, ae<;ret in working, 
fierce to force by open war, ready to parley for common 
peace, wise in choice of conditions, and jiist in perfoim- 
ing of covenants. 

And I know he offended the emperor beyond all 

* The former diatich was in the old edition carrupt, and stiU 
remainB bswbarous in the prosody ; tlie Bume defect wiU remain 
in tluB, thougii it be refonnud as I beEeve it was written, thua, 
JuQji-Tihtxm MauTus prodit, Maurlcius uUra, [Soiuo one hiis 
CBDCelied >c in MauriciuB, with red ink, in the coj)y at the 
British Museum.] 
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remedy of wnends ; so would I be loth to see, as I have 
once seeu, Ma majesty fall so again into any enemy'R 
hands ; lest peraflventiirc leas gentleness would be found 
in him than waa found in duke Maurice, who when he 
was moat able to hurt, was moat ready to hold his 
hand, and that against such an enemy, as he knew well 

[■Would never love him, and should always be of most 
power to revenge. If Duke Maurice had had a Mac- 
hiaTel's head or a coward's heart, he would have worn 
a bloodier awoi-d than ho did, which ho never drew out 
in all these stirs, but once at the Cluce, and that was 

I to save the emperor'a men. 

Hitherto I have followed the order of persons, which 
hath cauaed me somewhat to misorder Vjotli time and 
matter, yet where divers great affairs come together, a 
man shall write confusedly for the matter, and unplea- 
santly for the reader, if he use not such an apt kind of 
jjartition as the matter will best afford, " Which tiling 
(Plato saith) who cannot do, knowoth not how to write." 
Herein Herodotus deservetli in mine opinion a great 
deal more praise than Thucydides, althovigh ho wrote 
of a matter more confitaed for places, time, and persons, 
than the other did. 

In this point also Appianus AJexandrinua is very 
commendable, and not by chance but by skill doth fol- 
low this order, declaring in his prologue just c-auses 
why he should do so. ' Our writers in later time, both 
in Latin and other tongues, commonly confound too 
many matters together, and so write well of no one. 
But siee, master Astley, I thinking to be in some pre- 

jlsent talk with you, after our old wont, do seem to 

' foi^et both myself and my purpose. 

For the rest that is behind, I will use a gross and 
homely kind of talk with you ; for I will now, aa it 
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were, carry you out of England with me, and will 
lead you the same way tliat I went, even to the emperor's 
court, being at Augusta, an. 16,50. And I will let 
you see in what case it stood, and what thinga were 
in doing when we camo first thither. After, I will 
carry you, and that apace (becjause the chiefest matters 
be thoroughly touched in this my former hook), through 
th* gi-eatost affairs of two years in this court. Yea, in 
order, till we have brought Duke Maurice (as I pro- 
mised you) to join with marquis Alhcrt in besieging 
Augusta. And then, because privy practices brast 
[Swrsi] out into open stirs, I might better mai-k thinga 
daily tlian I could before. And so we will depart with 
the emperor from Inaburg, and see daily wh.at chances 
were wrought by fear and hope in this court, till his 
majesty left the siege of Metz, and came down hither 
to Brussels; where then all things were shut up into 
secret practices, till, lastly of all, they brake forth into 
new mischiefa, betwixt the emperor and Franco in 
Picardy, and also betwixt Duke Maurice and the mar- 
quis in high Germany; which things, I trust, some 
other ,<iliall mark and describe a gi'eat deal better than 
I am able to do. 
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Mont Excellent Princess, 

HE unlearned peraons hath perfectly learned 
thid lesson, that no one matter naaketh Biore 
(lifl'erenoc hetwixt man and man, than doth 
learning. And though learaing biTOg to 
every kind of man (who godly doth use it) 
the truest pleasure, the surest profit, the gi'eat«at praise, 
that can be either gotten in earth or given from heaven, 
(heaven itself only excepted,) yet is not learning more 
fit and necessary to any other person, than it is to St^ 
prince. For we subjects are, by duty, and ought to be 
by i-eason, obeyers and followers ; and so as scholars 
and leamei-s : you pi-inoes are, in dignity, and onght to 
be in worthiness, commanders and leadeiis, and there- 
fore as mastei-s and teachers. And how shall he lead 
^ another, that cannot go himself; or what shall he teach, 
that nothing hath learned 1 But, how happy be we, 
that have a prince who knoweth full well, that that 
prince ia unhappy for himself, and all his, who know- 
eth nothing, but by another man's head ; nor must see 
notliing, but by other men's eyes ; nor wiU hear no- 
thing, but by other men's ears : nor can speak nothing, 
but by another man's tongue. Such a monstei-, with- 
ni, 5 
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out head, eyes, ears, and tongue, were marveilous to be 
seen, more perilous to be had, hut moat peiilous to be 
made keeper of others. And yet was he a very wise 
mail, that made this the very figure of an unlearned, 
and of an unruly prince. 

The deformity and hurt of ignorance, the comelineas 
and good of learning in a prince, is well eet out, tuA your 
majesty well knoweth, in Xenophon and Isocrates; 
but yet no otherwise, than like a well painted image, 
■without sense, without life, in compaiison of that lively 
voice and trump of the Holy Ghost, sounding daily 
in eveiy good Christian prince's eai-s, Nufw reges intel- 
Itffite: Erwiiinini qui judicatis terrain,; an<l that joined 
with a terrible sore threat, Ne forte iraacatur Dortiinvs, 
el pereatis de viajugtet. 

Some, supposed wise men, would not have princes 
learned : but proud is their wisdom, that wdl needs be 
wiser than the HoLY Ghost ; and such is their wiadom, 
that would fiO their own coffers by the foUy of their 
prince. Therefore, let no good prince be ashamed of 
good learning, and namely of God's leandng, seeing 
(iiyi himself doth wiU them thereunto, and that by the 
voice of Bucli a teacher, as a prince, be he never so 
great, never so wise, may weU enough become his 
scholar. For this teacher was not only a king himself, 
but the best king, and best learned king, that ever God 
made king upon earth. And he waa brought up in 
that school where the Holy Ghost himself was master ; 
and he such a doer and worker in that school, as his 
hand and tongue waa his master's chiefast pen and 
style, as he witcesseth in plain words himself, Lingwi 
mea caiamns scriiw velocUer scTibentis. This king was 
also nigh est in authority, and highest in favour with 
God, King of all kings : for what king, or man else. 
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heard ever so fiiendly a word from God's own moutli, 
Inmni vimni seeundum eor rnvmii ? How oft doth 
God say in Scripture, I wi]I do Sfn, and I will not do 
so, for luy servant David's sake) How happy is that 
prince, of whom God will apeak bo ? But how more 
happy is that prince and all his too, for whom God will 
do so I And therefore, what a comfort is it to a godly 
prince, to letim of such a teacher ; to follow such a 
guide ; to read his lile ; to see his acts ; to have his 
coimsel always at hand, not only for the beat civil 
government over his people, but for his own private 
life betwixt him and God. 

It is most, true that St. Hlerom saith ; That every 
fflan's own conscience is the best commentary to under- 
stuad, with most profit, the Pgalma of David; for 
benefits to give thanks ; for offences to ask pardon ; for 
misery to seek comfort ; for injury to pray aid. For, 
no man can read David's Psalms attentively, but he 
shall see all his own faults, all his own necessities, all 
his outward deeds, all hi3 inward thoughts, set before 
his eyea. 

And yet is it as true, that the thoughts and sayings 
of Davit], being a pricce, cannot be neither so properly 
applied, nor so deeply understooii, by any other person 
a.s by a prince. For, the Like state and dignity, the 
like charge and authority, do breed like thoughts, like 
purpos«i, like counsellors, like acts, like events. 
Private persons feel not commonly the thoughts of 
princes. Few sen-ants in common famiLiea have like 
thoughts with the meanest masters. Therefore, such 
as be likest David in life, afliiirs, state, and dignity 
may have the likest thoughts, and use the hkest talk 
with God, that David had. 

A prince, no private person, can run thoroughly out 
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the wUole course of David's life ; m, to begin hisyouug 
years in God's fear; to paastlirough troables and cares, 
perils and dangers ; by injuries of greatest enemies ; by 
unkindneas of nearest friends ; by fiilae surmises ■ by 
wrong imprisomnents j by daily threats, and fear of 
death into safety of life, were benefits of God to David, 
being a private man, common also to many otlier good 
private men. But, to be carried from such jirivato 
miseiy up to princely state and felicity, is only the 
dealing of Grod with such princes, who are specially re- 
garded of God, aa David was, and commit themselves 
wholly and only to God, as David did. 

And how did God deal with David when he had 
nmde him a king 1 First, ho saw the fall of all Ms 
enemies; and all their ungodly race and bloody faction 
rooted out. And though God put into his hand the 
life of all those that cruelly before had sought for his 
death, yet Eot any his private revenge for private in- 
juries, but God's open punishment, brought them all 
under his feet. God gave him glorious victories over 
all outward enemies ; and speedy * meetings vrith all 
inward conspiracies ; and after blessed hmi with a quiet 
government, and gave him requiem circumqua^ue ab 
vniverms inimicis ejiis, with happy days, with an 
obedient people ; where common justice was diUy ex- 
ecuted, ajid private right to every man defended ; all 
crafty Achitophels removed out of place, and good, 
wise, and quiet Hushaies beaiing greatest authority. 

These blessings of God to king David were great, 
but there followed far greater, both for the comfort of 
himself and the happiness of his sulijccts ; for he heard 
of God's own mouth, " Thine ovm seed shall sit in thy 

* To nttet with, in the language of that age, was to oppose, 
to eowBterwcf, to ftpreit. 
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wMch is the greatest comfort can come to a 
g(x»rf prince, and the joyfiiUeat felicity that a. good 
prince can leave to hin s?ubjectB. 

And so David, made long by (Jod's goodness, made 
also not only his present time happy, but his poaterity 
also blef9sed. And therefore was David a prince, of 
himself most woi-tliy, to othei-s moat happy ; whose 
doinga for his posterity, as thousands unborn irere 
bmind to bless, so all that hear of it, are driven to 
pndse : the worthiest example for all good princes to 
follow, that ever God set before princes' eyes. 

Moat noble princess, and my best lady and mistress, 
I oft, tliinting of tliis mee of David's life, of his for- 
mer miseries, of JiLs latter felieitiea, of God's dealing 
with him in all points, to bring happiness to his present 
time and safety to his posterity ; have Ljid, for many 
like causes, many like thoughts, even of the like life 
and state of your majesty. 

And therefore, moved by good will as your true 
servant, and canied by duty as a faithful subject^ and 
bound by many benefits of yoiar most bountiful good- 
ness towards me, and especially because it pleased your 
Highness this last yea.T, not only by your letters and 
commandment to the Court of the Exchequer, h«t also 
by yoar own pi*esent talk with my T»rd Archbishop 
of York, clearly to deliver me, first, from the nuaery 
of those long, careful, and costly troubles of the law j 
and after, from the injury that some would have 
offered me, in surpiisiug your majesty's benefit from 
me ; I thought good to offer to your highness this 
book, with this letter, as a true servant doth in 
Euripides, to a most noble queen, when he gave, 
unto her the like token of good will, for the like 
delivery out of troubles snd care; saying then, for 
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uo juster cause, nor with better lieart, than I do now 
to your majesty, 

tlXotf (ptKov iivijft6ovvoit fKiutovfiivov, 

And to offer thw book of Scripture ttnto your Majesty, 
before any other, good reason, I suppose, dotli move 
me. For though all Soripture, as the Apostle saith, is 
written for all men's teaching, yet some piece is fitter 
to one person than another, to reiul, for themselves, hy 
themselves, privately alone. As the Book of Wisdom, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, Jeans Sirach, for all men 
both learned and lewd ; * Leviticus, Numbera, the 
Songs of Solomon, Daaiiel, the Apocalypse, and such 
like, cliiefly for deep letimed men, and not for every 
fond head and onrious spirit ; the Book of Judges,'' 
the Preacher of Solomon, for civil governors in com- 
mon offices, for masters and fathers in private families; 
but the Books of Siiumel and the rest of the Kings,- 
especially for all good kings and princes. 

This volume containeth two hooks: the first, the' 
life of Sjuil, the i maffe of an ill p rince, the deformed 
face of a miserable kingdom, whereGod and his good- 
ness is forgotten, God's voice not heard, right religion 
perverted, true sacrifices either quite left ofi' or coldly 
observed, God woi-shipped, as Saul listed, not as God 
prescribed, good Samuel despised, liis counsel derided, 
Baal's priests borne witlial, and openly authoiiaed, ill 
altars erected, spiritual fornication with Egypt and 
Babylon every whei-e occupied. Thus Saul, first 
halving with God (as when God gave Amalek into hia 
hand), then halting in religion, and at last quite falling 
from God and religion both, and flying to Baal and 

* Lewd ia lai/, or popular. 
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devilisli aorceiy, bi-ought hia own state to utter 
destructioTi, and hist kingdom to extreme misery. For 
the contempt of God and religion brought his common- 
wealth to Utter ruin, as it hath, and wUl do, all other 
kingdoms. And in what order? or rather, by wliat 
misorder t Surely, by the^e steps and degrees all went 
downward, wilful luat shut up aJl order of justice j 
open injury oppressed good men. David was untruly 
suspected, and cruelly pei-socuted : vain and ill men 
bare greatest awing, good Jonathan only excepted, 
placed in court by God's providence, for David's and 
other good men's comfort. And thus, lust and vanity 
secretly within, injustice and muichief openly abroad, 
went with full tide and wind in Saul's kingdom and 
court, until the blaat of Clod's wrath overwhelmed all 
up set down : first by all plagues at home, then by 
a strange nation, their neighbour, the old enemy of 
Israel ; by whose inva-sion and cruel sword Saul lost 
his state, lost his life, dispossessed his own seed, undid 
his posterity, and left his kingdom to a strange family. 
Tliis history, for the misery, is dreadful to be heai-d, 
but for the example ivud warning, profitable for all 
good princes, daily to read, and advisedly to mark. 

The second book containeth the life of David, the 
i mage of a g ood prince, a fair picture of a flourishing 
state and happy time, when God was always in mind, 
and liis former benefits, his former deliveries from 
danger of death, never utterly forgotten ; God's own 
religion maintained, God's voice only heard; God's 
own sacrifices, as God himaelf appointed, earnestly 
observed ; good Nathan highly reverenced, his adviee 
never refused, his fi*ee tongue, his heavy message from 
God, neither ilien rebuked with words, nor after 
revenged with deeds ; but, by and by, most humbly 
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answered, with Ego peecavi Domino : and therefore 
Dftvid heard joyfully again, £t Dominu^ trajistuUt 
pecaaCtim ttiu-m, nnn morierig. Baal and Dagon, and 
all their priests, were utterly Imnishetl. All ill altars 
fully rooted out, all idolatiy and superstition of Egypt 
and Babylon clean foi-saken. Thus David, by fearing, 
serving, and holding himself fiiat by Goil and lus 
religion, and though sometimes falling, yet not per- 
versedly cleaving to wilfulness, but meekly ajcknow- 
ledging hia own wickeduesa, not fixiwardly lying still, 
but speedily rising up at Gfod's calling, brought his 
own state to highest dignity, and his jjeople to greatnest 
felicity. And in the end, had this joyful blessing 
from Clod's own mouth, by Nathan's message, which 
all true EugUsli hearts daily do pray that God will 
send the same unto your Majesty : Excitabo semen 
taum postea, quod eijredulur de utero tiw, et regraan 
semirds iui perpeluo Jirniabo. Whereuuto, I trust, 
God, your Majesty, and all good men, will moat 
gladly, with heart and hand, say all, Amen. 

The image of these two princes' lives, the one good, 
the other bad, and God's present dealing with them 
both, ia a marvellous picture for all men to look upon ; 
yea, though they be but private persons, and only 
standers-by ; but most ueces«i.ry for all princes to 
mark and muse upon, if either the dreadful fear of 
God's wrath, or the joyfid hope of God's favour, do 
any thing touch their hearts. And their hearts, of all 
other, ought chiefly to be touched with both : for 
though God be Scrutator cordium omniwm hommum; 
yet it ia spoken for the high prerogative of princes, 
fJorda regum in mana Dei ^unt : that is to say, God 
immediately, by himself gnverueth, and with his pre- 
preaent eye beholdeth, the desuls and thoughts of 
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princes. This ia no opinion of philosophy, but the 
trath of God's own doctrine ; and that so certain ond 
aenaible b. truth, as there is no prince, be he never so 
good, never so bad, but his own conscience doth daily 
and hourly bear good witne^as to the same. And 
ti'uth also it ia, that, as their dignity is highest, so is 
the burthen of their charge heaviest, and therefore the 
care for their account ought to be greatest ; and for 
this canso too a great deal the greater, because no man, 
but Gknl only, must be the auditor thereof. 

But how dealt God with Saul? God gave unto 
Saul, an ill king, great and many blessings ; a comely 
stature of body ; fair qualities of the mind ; he heard 
of Samuel's mouth. Quia Dotninufi tecum est : ami. In 
manu tua liberabii Deus larad. And yet, at the last, 
he heard again of Saiuuel, Stnlliis /actus es : and after, 
this sore threat, Jam mm erit Jirmum regnum tumn ; 
and that with the plain cause why, Quia ahjeciMi 
verbuTii Dmrdni, Dominua abjeeit ie. And so, in tlie^^ 
end, God's high giftt, not thankfully remembered, but J 
ungodly used, turned all to Saul's greater desitniction.| 

On the other side, David, a good king, was tosaed 
with all miseries, by danger of aorastt injuries, by 
grief of greatest unkindiie,ss ; yet all .sueii mishaps, 
patiently taken at God's hand, and the deliveiy from 
them by God, never forgotten Ity David, turned all 
to David's greatest felicity. But David was wrapt in 
a stranger case and kind of misery • for when God had 
showed him his greatest favour, and had given him the 
highest benefits that man in earth could i-eceive, yet 
God suffered Iiim to fall into the deejiest pit of wickc<l- 
ne-ss ; to commit the cruellest murder, and shame- 
^Uest adultery, that ever did man upon earth. 
Whereinto he did not stnmble by ignorance, nor aJide 
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by weakness, nor only fall by wilfulness, but went to 
it advisedly, purposing all pitictices,* anil finding out 
all fetches that mischief could imngine, to bring mis- 
chief to pass. Yet though David had shaken from 
him God's fear, yet God had not taken from David hia 
grace. For, when God did knock, David did open : 
when Nathan said boldly, 7'« fetisti malum eorttm 
DoTnino, David answered humbly. Ipse peceam Domino, 
And so, tout of this foul matter ia gathered the fairest 
example, and best lesson, both for prince and private 
man, that ia in all Scripture; for the highest and best, 
always to beware ; for the meanest and woi-at never to 
despair j and that, with a marvellous note of king 
David's singular good nature, who was angry with 
himself for ill-doing, and not with good Kathaa for 
ti-ue apeakmg. 

But your Majesty, in reading the whole course of 
this holy history, shall better judge of all these points, 
and many other more, U' it may please you to read 
withal, these learned ctirameataries of Peter Martyr, 
who, beside the expressing of tliis stoiy, and opening 
all hard doubts thereof, hath godly and learnedly, as a 
man of great experience and deep judgment, decided 
many notable common places, belonging especially to 
the good order of oivU government, and therefoi-e very 
fit for the knowledge of all good princes. 

And therefore was I veiy williog to offer this book 
to your Majesty, wherein, as in a fair glass, your 
Majesty shall see and acknowledge, by God's dealings 
with David, even very many like good dealings of God 

• Practice, in the language of our author's age, was com- 
monly taken iu an ill sensG, (or wicked acts, or unlawful 
Mtrateij^DVi. 

t This had been a very proper admonition after the execu- 
tion of Queen Mary of Scotland, 
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with your Majesty ; and thereby find yourself bound, 
both daily to say with David, Qidd retribticmi Domino 
pro omnibus quae trihuit' mUd ! and also to promise 
and perform with David, Bemedieam Dommv/m in omm 
tempore, et semper laus ejus in ore meo. And so 
doing as David did, hear fiwm God, as David heard, 
Inveni mtiiierem secundum cor meum ; and in the end 
have as David had, that is, most prosperity, and surest 
felicity, for you, yours, and your posterity. God bless 
your Majesty with all felicity, and send you, with 
many long years, all heart's ease. 

xxx° OcTOB. Your Majesty's 

MDLXVI''. Most bounden and 

f S" (j u Faithful servant, 

R. ASCHAM. 
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TO THE HONOtrRABLE 



SIR WILLIAM CECIL, KNIGHT, 

PMNCIPAI. SECRETABT TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 




UNDRT and reasonable be the causes, why 
leained men Lave used to offer and dedicate 
such works as tfeey put abroad, to some such 
personage as they think fittest, either in re- 
spect of ability of defence, or skill for judg- 
ment, or private regard of kindness and duty. Eveiy 
one of those considerations, Sir, move me of right to 
offer this my late husband's {Mr. Ascham) work unto 
you. For well remembering liow much all good learn- 
ing oweth unto you for defence thereof, as the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, of which my said late huaband was 
a member, have, in choosing you their worthy chancel- 
lor, acknowledged ; and how happily yo« have spent 
your time in .<inch studies, and carried the use thereof 
to the right end, to the good service of the Queen's 
majraty, and your country, to all our benefits ; thirdly, 
how much my said hnaband was many ways bound 
unto you, and how gladly and comfortably he used in 
his life to recognise, and report your goodness toward 
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him, leaving with me, then his poor -widow, and a great 
sort of orphans, a good comfort in the hope of your 
good continuance, which I have truly found to me and 
mine ; and therefore do duly and daily pray for you 
and yours : I could not find any man, for whose name 
this book was more agreeable for hope of protection, 
more meet for submission to judgment, nor more due 
for respect of worthiness of your part, and thankful- 
ness of my husband's and mine. Grood I trust it shall 
do, as I am put in great hope by many very well 
learned, that can well judge thereof. Meet therefore 
I count it, that such good as my husband was able to 
do and leave to the common weal, it should be received 
under your name, and that the world should owe thank 
thereof to you, to whom my husband, the author of it, 
was, for good received of you, most dutifully botinden. 
And so beseeching you to take on you the defence of 
this book, to advance the good that may come of it by 
yoiu: allowance, and furtherance to public Tise and 
benefit, and to accept the thankful recognition of me 
and my poor children, trusting of the continuance of 
your good memory of Mr. Ascham and his, and daily 
commending the prosperous estate of you and yours to 
God, whom you serve, and whose you are, I rest to 
trouble you. 

Your hvimble 

MARGARET ASCHAM. 
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HEN the great plague ■wras at London, the 
year 1563, the queen's majesty, queen Eliza- 
beth, lay at her castle of Windaor, where,* 
upon the tenth day of December, it fortuned, 
that in Sir William Cecil's chamber, her 
highneaa's principal aeoretary, there dined together 
these personages ; Mr, Secretary himself, Sii' William 
Peter, Sir J. Mason, D. Wotton, Sir Eichard Sackville, 
treasurer of the exchequer, Sir Walter Mildmay, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Hadrlon, master of requests, 
Mr, John Astle}', master of the jewel-house, Mr, Bor- 
nard Hampton, Mr. Nicasius, and I. Of wliioh 
number, the moat part were of her majesty's most 
honourable Privy Coiineil, and the i-est sei'ving her in 
very good place. 1 w«is glad then, t and do rejoice 
yet to remember, that my chance was so happy to be 
there that day, in the company of SO many wise and 
good men together, as hardly then could have been 
picked out again out of all England beside. 

Mr. Secretary hatli hia accustomed manner ; though 

• Tbis was about five years before the author'a death ; for 
he died the 30tti December, ia the year l&GS, in the hfty-tUrd 
year of hia age. 

+ The author wrote than, eta appears by the early editions : 
the words oucd bore the Hame mcuiing, which rii^y still be 
traced in aiich expressions as " He uanie auont^ than I ;" i,e,, 
he came — Uien I came. 
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his head be never so full of most weighty affaii-s of the 
realm, yet at diiuier-tinie he doth seem to lay them 
always aside ; and findeth ever fit occasion to talk 
pleasantly of other matters, but most gliwlly of some 
matter of leaming, wherein he will courteously hear 
the mind of the meanest at his table. 

Not long after onr sitting down, " I have strange 
news brought me," saith Mr. Secretary, " this morning, 
that divers scholars of Eton be run away fi-om the ' 
school for fear of beating." Whereupon, Mr. Secretary 
took occasion to wish, that some more discretion were 
in mimy schoolmasters, ia using correction, than com- 
monly there is ; who many times punish rather the 
weakness of nature, than the f^ult of the scholar ; 
whereby many scholars, that might ehie prove well, be 
driven to hate leaming before they know what learn- 
ing meaneth ; and so are made willing to forsake 
their book, and be glad to be put to any other kind of 
living. 

Mr. Petre, as one somewhat severe of nature, said 
plainly, That the rod only was the sword, that must 
keep the school in obedience, and the scholar in good 
order- Mr. Wotton, a man mild of nature, with soft 
voice and few words, inclined to Mr. Secretaiy's judg- 
ment, and said, " In mine opinion, the school-house 
should be in deed, as it ia called by name,* the house 
of play and plen-sure, and not of fear and bondage; and, 
as I do remember, so saith t Socrates la one place of 



* A school of leaming was called Ludtu Literarius ; a school 
of gladJatoiB, Ludus Gladiatorius, tc. 

t The passage to which the dean of Canterbury here refen), 
is in Flato'a serenth book of his Republic, not for from the cud, 
and ia afterwards cited by Mr, Ascham. I shall here tran> 
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Plato. And tlierefore, if a rod cany tlie fear of a 
swoi-d, it is no mai-vel if those that be fearful of nature, 
choose ruther to forsake the play, than to sttind always 
■within the fear of a sword in a fond man's liandling." 

Mr. Mason, after liis manner, was very meiTy -with 
both parties, pleasantly playing both with the shrewd 
touches of many courste boys, and with the small dis- 
cretion of many lewd schoolmasters. Mr, Haddon 
was fully of Mr. Petre'a opinion, and said. That the 
beat achoolmaater of onr tiine was the * giie^test heater, 
and named the person. " Though," quoth I, " it was 
Ha good fortune to send fi'om his school unto the 



Bcribe it somewhat more fully for the reader's satisfaotiou. 
Tii fiiv roivvv Aoytff/iMC T* Kai y(m)i^Tpi.a>B, kb\ waOTjs T^r jrpo- 
irmdtlas, i}i> T^i &iaXfKTiKJjs Sc'l vpoTTaiSivSijvaL, jraso'i*' twin 
Xp^ vpo^aWeiP) oujf ui fVdfayKfr fiaSiiv to ij-)(T}iia rijr 
Bifioxijs iroiovjiwewivs'. T( S17 ; 'Ort (^vS' iyi>) ov&iv ftdSrina 
fifTa SoiiXftar roc e\(v0fpov xp^ fiavSdveiv. OJ fitp yhp tov 
(rafiOTot w6voi, ^ta Trofov/iFcot, x'V"" o^&cv ri iraipii anep- 
yd^avTcu. '^X^ ^^ (3{(uow oiSiv tfijirimv puidrjfia, 'AAijlSi), 

fiadTjfiatriVf aX\a wai^ovra^ Tps<pfj iva Kai fxaXXov aios r' jjx 
KaSopav i^' & tKaiTTOt rr/c^vfEr. 

* Thia was Nic Udal, master of Eton school, whom Bale 
Btylee, Mlffjayiti-nttiviua (nnnimn honUT-um literamvi maffitUT^ et 
earum felicaumiig interpret. His severity his own acliolur, Mr. 
Tusser, lias auffiuieatly proclaimed in these Unes .* 

" From Paul's 1 went, to Eaton sent, 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase ; 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 

At once 1 had : 
For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to paas, thus beat I waa : 
See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 

To me poor lad," 
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University • one of the best scholars indeed of all our 
time, yet wise men do think, that that ^^ author ot 
came so to pass, rather by the great to- this book, 
wardnesa of the scholar, than by the great beating of 
the master : and whether tliis be true or no, yon your- 
self are best witness." T said somewhat farther in the 
matter, how, and why young children were sooner 
allured by love than tlriven by beating, to attain good 
learning ; wherein I was the bolder to say my mind, 
because Mr, Secretary courteously provoked me thei*e- 
unto ; or else in aueh a company, and namely in his 
presence, my wont is, to be more wiliing to use mine 
ears, than to occupy my toague. 

Sir Waltei' Mildmay, Mr. Astley, and the rest, said 
very Uttlo ; only Sir Richard Sackville said nothing at 
alL After dinner, I went up to read with the queen's 
Majesty. We read then together in the Greek tongue, 
as I well remember, that noble omtion of Demosthenes 
agauist jEschiiies, for his false dealing in hii embassage 
to king Philip of Macedonia. Sir Richard Sackrille 
came up soon after, and finding me in her Majesty's 
privy-chamber, he took me by the hand, girRBaekrtlle'ii 
and cun-jong me to a window, said ; ™i™",3'^i't'hur 
"Mr. Ascham, I would not for a good "f'hi'twok. 
deal of money have been tHs day absent from dinner. 
Where, though I said nothing, yet I gave aa good ear, 
and do consider as well the talk that passed, aa any one 
did there. Mr. Secretary said veiy wisely, and most 



• This was Mr. Haddon, aome time fellow of King'a College 
in Cambridge, very uraeh complimented by all the learned men 
of tkat Age, &nd of whom queen Kli^abeth, upon BOme com* 
parisoQ miide betrvnxt Mm and Buchanan, thus gave her 
opinion; Buchananuni rnnnibii* cmUpono: Maddunma nemini 
pontpono^ 

m. 6 
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truly, tliflt many young wits be driven to Late learning, 
before they know what learning is. I can be good 
witneaB to this myself ; for a fond schoolmaster, before 
I waa fully fourteen years olrl, drove me so with fear 
of beating from all love of learning, as now, when I 
know what diHerence it is, to liave learning, and to 
have httle or none at all, I feel it my greatest grief, 
and find it my greatest hurt that ever came to me, that 
it was my so ill chance to light upon so lewd a school- 
master. But seeing it ia but in vain to lament things 
past, and also wisdom to look to thin^ to come, sm-ely, 
God willing, if Gkid lend me lil'e, I will make this my 
miahayj some occasion of good hap to httle * Robert 
Backville, my son's son. For whose biinging up, 1 
would glatUy, if it so plea£« you, use especially your 
good advice. I hear say you have a son much of his 
age ; we will thus deal together ; point you out a 
gchoolmaater, who by yoiu' order shall teach my son 
and yours, and for all the rest I will provide, yea 
though they three do cost me a couple of hundred 
pounds by year ; and beside, you shall find me as fast 
a friend to you and yours, as perchatice any you have." 
Which promise the worthy gentleman surely kept with 
me imtn his dying day. 

We had then farther talk together of bringing up of 
'n.0 chief pciintB children, of the nature of quick and hard 
ofthisbuok. -flTJtSj of the right choice of a good wit, of 
fear and love in teaching cliildreii. We passed fi-om 
children and came to youngjiieu, nam.ely, gentlemen : 
we talked of their too much liberty to live as they lust; 
of their letting loose too soon tc ovennuch experience 

• This great care of the Treasurers in the educatiou of hia 
two grandaonB, my Lard Clarendon has likewise taken notice 
of in the first liook of his History. 
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of ill, contrary to the good order of mfitiy good oldJ j. 
commoowealtha of the Persiana iifld Greeks ; of wit Y^ 
gathered, and good fortune gotten by some, only by i 
experience withont leaixing. And, laatly, he reqnired ( 
of me very eameatly to show what I thought of the 
common go ing of Fngl lg hmen in to Italy. " But," 
aaith he, " because tlm place, and this time wiU not 
Buifer so long talk, as these good matters require, there- 
fore I pray you, at my request, and at your leisure, 
put in some order of writing the chief points of this 
our talk, concei-ning the right order of teaching, and 
honesty of li\'ing, for the good bringing up of children 
and young men ; and aurely, beside contenting me, you 
shall both please and profit very many others." I made 
some excuse by lock of ability and weakness of body. 
" Well," saith he, "I am not now to learn what you 
can do, our dear friend, good Mr. Goodricke, whosa 
judgment I could well believe, did once for aU satisfy 
me fully therein. Again, I heard you say, not long 
ago, that you may thank Sir John Cheke for all the 
learning you have ; and I know veiy weU myself, that 
you did teach the queen. Ajid therefore, seeing God 
did BO bless you, to make you the seholai- of the best 
master, and alito the schoolmaster of the best scholar, 
that ever were in our time ; surely, you should please 
God, benefit your country, and honest your own name, ' 
if you would take the pains to impart to others what 
you learned of such a master, and how ye taught such 
a scholar. And in uttering the stuff ye i"eceived of 
the one, in declaring the order ye took with the 
other, ye shall never lack neither matter nor manner, 
what to write, nor how to write, in this kind of argu- 
ment." 

I beginning some farther excuse, suddenly was called 
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to come to the queen. The night foDowimg, I alept 
little ; my head was so full of tliia oiu- former talk, and 
I so mindful somewhat to satisfy the honest request of 
BO dear a friend. I thought to prepare some little 
treatise for a uew-ycar'a gift that Chriatmaa ; but, as it 
chaneeth to busy builders, so, in building this ray poor 
B«iiool-houae (the rather because the form of it is some- 
what new, and differing from otliers), the work rose 
daily higher and wider, than I thought it would at the 
begirmiug. 

Ajid though it appear now, and be in very deed, but 
& small cottage, poor for the atnff and rude for the 
workmanship ; yet, in going forwaj-d, I found the site 
so good, as I was loth to give it over ; but the making 
so costly, mitreacliing my ability, as many times I 
wished that some one of those three, my dear tiienda, 
with full pui-ses, Sir Thomas Bmith, Mr. Haddon, or 
Mr. Watson, bad had the doing of it. Yet, neverthe- 
le^Hs, I myself spending gladly that little, that 1 got at 
home by good Sir John Cheke, and that that I bor- 
rowed abroad of my friend Sturmins, beside somewhat 
that was left me in reversion by my old masters Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero, I have at last patched it up, as I 
could, and as you see. If the matter be mean, and 
ineanly handled, I pray you bear both with me and it; 
for never work went up in worse weather, with more 
lets and stops, than this poor school-house of mine. 
Westminster Hall can bear some witness, beside * much 

* " Ingraveaeente jam tetate, a noctiUTiis et pomeridiama 
atudiis abborrebat ; antelucaJiis et miitutinis teTuporibuB 
legebat, commentabatur, studebnt, soribebat. Eirat corpora 
imbecillis, et valetudioaritiB, multis morbis fraotus, contltietiti- 
bus febribiis correptua, variia legrotatioiiibuH affliotiia ; qiUB 
paack ante mortem anma eum in hecticam febriin coDJecerunt." 
ThiHistakenoutof Mr. Grant'B excellent Oration on Mr. Ascbajn. 
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weakness of body, but more trouble of mind, by aome 
such sores, as grieve me to touch them myself: and 
therefore I purpose uot to open them to others. And 
in the midst of outward injuries and inwarfl oarea, to 
increase them withal, good Sir Richard Sackville dieth, 
that worthy gentleman ; that earnest favoui'er and 
furtherer of God's true religion ; that fiiithftd servitor 
to his prince and country ; a lover of learning and all 
learned men : wise in all doings ; courteous to aJl per- 
sons, showing spite to none, doing good to many ; and 
as I weU found, to me so fast a friend, as 1 never lost 
the like before. "When be was gone, my heart waa 
dead ; there was not one that wore a black gown for 
him, who carried a heavier heart for him than I : when 
he was gone, I cast this book away ; 1 could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him 
who was the only setter on to do it ; and would have 
been not only a glad commender of it, but also a sure 
and certain comfort to me and mine for it. 

Almost two ye<irs together this book lay scattered 
and neglected, and had been quite given over of me, if 
the gootlnesa of one had not given me aome life and 
spiiit again. God, the mover of goodness, prosper 
always liim and liis, as he hath many times comforted 
me and mine, and, I trast to God, shall comfort more 
and more. Of whom most justly I may say, and very 
oft, and always gladly I am wont to say, that sweet 
Terse of Sophocles, spoken by (Edipua to worthy 
Theseus : 

'Byta yap A 'x" S'" ct, kouk SKKbi/ fiporSiiv.* 

This hope hath helped me to end this book ; which, if 

he allow, I shall think my labours well employed, and 

shall not much esteem the misiiking of any others. 

•Soph. CEd. Col., 1129. 
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And I trust he shall think the better of it, beeanse he 
shall find the best part thereof to come out of hin 
Bchool, whom he of all men loved and liked best. 

Yet some men, friendly enough of nature, bat of 
BniaJl judgment in learning, do think I take too much 
pains, and spend too much time, in setting forth these 
children's affairs. But those good men were never 
brought up in Socimtes's school, who saith plainly, 
" That no man goeth about a more * godly purpose, 
than he tha,t is mindful of the good bringing up both 
of his own and other men's children." 

Therefore, I trust, good and wise mesa will think 
well of thia my doing. And of other, that think other- 
wise, I will think myself, they are but men to bo 
pardoned for their folly, and pitied for their ignorance. 

In widting this book, I have had earnest respect to 
thi-ee special points ; troth of religion, honesty in liv- 
ing, right order in learning. In w^hich three ways, I 
pray God my poor children may diligently walk ; for 
whose sake, aa nature moved, and reason required, and 
necessity also somewhat compelled, I was the willingier 
to take these pains. 

For, seeing at my death I am not like to leave them 
any great store of living, therefore in my life-time I 
thought good to bequeath unto them, in this little 
book, as in my will and testament, the right way 
to good learning ; which if they foUow, with the fear 
of God, they sliall veiy well come to sufficiency of 
Hving. 

* Plato in initio Theagia : 'AAXu fifv &rj, Si ^Tif^ASoxf, xal 

ovv ifniv If pa, khI avrrj &ii (uj mpl ^t iru iniv tmii^vXivrj. Ov 
yap ftm jrepi orov $ftoTfpov &v fiif$peajros ^ouXeucrairo, ^ irtfA 
Haibfias Kai Tuir avrov, Ksi Tav avToi) aliuitiiV, 
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I wish aha, with all my heart, that young Mr. Robert 
Sactville may take that fnict of this labour that his 
worthy gi-andfather purposed he should have done : and 
if any other do take either profit or pleasure hereby, 
they have cauae to thank Mr. Rol>ert Sackville, for 
whom especially this my Schoolmaster was provided. 

And one thing I would have the reader consader in 
reading this book, that, because no schoolm.aater hath 
cbargo of any child before he enter into his school, 
therefore, I leaving all former cai-e of their good brkig- 
ing up to wise and good parents, aa a matter not be- 
longing to the schoolmaster, I do appoint this my 
Schoolmaster then and there to begin, where his office 
and charge beginneth. Which charge laat«th not long, 
but until the scholar be made able to go to the uni- 
versity, to proceed in iogiCj rhetoric, and other kinds 
of learning. 

Yet if my Schoolmaster, for love lie heareth to hia 
scholar, .shall teach him somewhat for his ftirtherance 
and better judgment in learning, that may serve him 
seven year after in the nidveraity, he doth his scholar 
no more wrong, nor deserveth no worse name thereby, 
than he doth in London, who, selling silk or cloth unto 
his friend, doth give him better measure than either 
his promise or bargain was. 

FaireweU m ChrieL 
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jFTER the child hath learned perfectly tlie 
eiglit parts of speech, let him then leam 
the right joining together of substantives 
with adjectivea. the noun with the verb, 
the relative with the antecedent. And in 
learning farther his syntaxis, by mine advice, he shall 
not use the conjmon order in common schools, for 
making of Latins : whereby the child commonly 
leameth, fii^st, an evil choice of words, (and * " right 
choice of words," saith CeeBar, "is the foundation of 
eloquence ; '') then, a ■wrong placing of words ; and 
lastly, an Dl-fi-aming of the sentence, with a perverse 
judgment, both of words aad aentences. These faults, 
taking once root in youth, be never or hardly pluckt 
away in age. Moreover, there ia no one thing, that 

• Cicero de claria Orat. aect. 72, p. 165, Gronov. edit, in 4t«. 
" Qiiinetiam in maxiinia oceupationibiia quirai ad te ijiaiiJii 
(inqiiit ad me intuena) de ratione Latinfe loqufndi accuratis- 
eimi scripserit ; primoque iu libro dixerit, Vei'bonmi delactiun, 
originem esse eloquentite. 
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hath more either dulled the wits, or taken away the 
will of children fixim learning, than tlie care they have 
to satisfy their masters in making of Latins. 

For tlie Hcholai' is commonly beat for Making of Latins 
the making, when the master were ™™a"^'»U'i™''- 
more worthy to be beat for the mending, or rather 
marring of the same : the master many times being as 
ignorant as the chUd, what to say properly and fitly to 
the matter. 

Two schoolmasters liave aet forth in print, either of 
them a book of such kind of Latinis, *Horman and 
Whittington. A child ahaU leiaii of the better of 
them, tliat which another Jay, if he be wiae and come 
to judgement, he mn-st be fain to vinleam again. 

There is a way, touched in the + iirst hook of Cicero 
de Oraiore, which, wisely brought into schools, truly 
taught, and constantly used, would not only take 
wholly away this butcherly fear in making of Latins, 
but would alfto with ease and pleasure, and in short 
time, as I know by good experionoo, work a true 
choice and placing of words, a right ordering of sen- 
tences, an easy understanding of the tongue, a readi- 
ness to speak, a facility to write, a tme judgement 



* I have fortnorly seen Mr. Hornma's book, who was inaatcr 
of Eton Bchool. The book itself could be of no great uae, for, 
as I remember, it was only a, coUectioD of single aentenues, 
without order or method, put into I^iitin. 

+ The passage liere referred to, is in Tully's first book de. 
OrctL p. 92, edit. Gron. "Poetea niilii plAcuit, eoque eum 
usua adolesceuB, ut sutnmonun oratorum Gra>ciiB orationea 
erpUca'renu Quihua lectia hoc asBequebar, nt, quuni ea, qtue 
legerem Gnece, Latioe redderem, non solum optimia verbis 
uterer, et tiunon iisitatis, sed ettam exprimcrem (juicdam 
vetba inutando, qiae nova jjoatriB essent, diuiucodo easent 
idonea.-' 
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both of hia own Euid other men's doings, what tongiie 
soever he doth use. 

The way is thia After the three concordancea 
leiimed, a& 1 touched before, let the master read unto 
him the Epistles of Cicero, gathered together, and 
chosen out hj Sturmiua, for the capacitj of childiien. 
•nia ofiier of First, let him teach the child cheer- 

teatjtiing. fnlly and plainly the cause and matter 

of the letter; then, let him construe it into English 
BO oft, aa the child may easUy ctirry away the under- 
BtantUng of it ; lastly, parse it over perfitly. This 
done thus, let the child, by and by, both construe and 
parse it over again ; so that it may appear, that the 
child doubteth in nothing that his master tanght liim 
before. After this, the child muat take a paper book, 
and sitting in some place, where no man shall prompt 
him, by himself, let him translate into EugHsh hia 
former lesson. Then showing it to liia master, let 
the master take from Mm his Latin book, and pausdng 
an hour at the least, then let the child translate 
Twopajwrbooka. his own English into Latin again in 
another paper book. When the child bi"ingeth it 
turned into Latin, the master must compai'e it with 
Tnlly'a book, and lay them both together ; and where 
the child doth well, either in choosing or true placing 
of TuUy's words, let the master praise liini, and say, 
ChUdren leam "Here ye do well." For I assure 

by pnJse. yon, tiiere is no such whetstone to 
sharpen a good wit, and encourage a will to lemm- 
ing, as is pi^se. 

But if the child miaa, either in forgetting a word, 
or in changing a good witli a worse, or raisordenng 
the sentence, I would not have the master either 
frown or chide with him, if the child have done his 
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diligence, and used no truantahip therein. For I 
know by good esperience, that a child CfntiEtipas to 
shall take more profit of two fiiiilts t^'^^'i^ 
gently warned of, thou of fonr things rightly hit : 
for then the master shall have good occasion to say 
unto him ; " N., Tully would have used such a word, 
not this : Tully would have placed this word here, 
not there ; woidd have used this case, this number, 
this person, this degree, this gender : he would have 
naed this mood, this tense, this simple, rather than 
this compound ; this adverb here^ not there : he would 
have ended the sentence with this verb, not with that 
noun or participle," &c. 

In these few lines I have wrapped up the most 
tedious part of grammar ; and also the ground of 
almost all the rules that ai'e so busily taught by the 
master, and so hardly learned by the scholar, in all 
common schools ; which, after this sort, the master 
shall teach without all error, and the scholar shall 
leam without great pain ; the master being led by 
BO sure a guide, and the scholar being brought into 
so plain and easy a way. And therefore we do not 
contemn rules, but we gladly teach rules ; and teach 
them more plainly, sensibly, and orderly, than they 
be commonly taught in common schools. For when 
the master shall compare Tully'a book with the 
scholar's ti-anslation, let the master, at the first, lead 
and teach his scholar to join the rules of Ms gram- ■ 
mar book with the examples of his present lesson, 
tmtU the scholar by himself be able to fetch out of 
his grammar every rule for every example j so as the 
grammar book be ever in the scholar's hand, and 
also used of him as a dictionary for every present 
use. This is a lively and perfit way of teaching of 
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rules; where the common way used in coniTOon schools, 
to read the gmraniar alone by itself, is tedious for the 
master, hai'd for the scholar, cold and uncomfortable 
for them both. 

Let your scholar be neyer afraid to aak you any 
doubt, but use discreetly the best allurements ye can 
to encourage him to the same ; leat his overmuch 
fearing of you diive him to seek some misorderiy 
shift ; as to seek to be helped by some other book, 
or to be prompted by some other aciiolar ; and bo 
go about to beguile you much and himself more. 

With, this way of good understanding the matter, 
plain constnung, diligent parsing, dally translating, 
cheerftil a(lTO,onishing, and heedfiU amending of faults, 
never leaving behind just pi*ai»e for well doing, I 
would have the scholar brought up withal, till he 
had read and translated over tlie first book of Epis- 
tles chosen out by Sturmius, with a good piece of 
a comedy of Terence also. 

All this while, by mine advice, the child shall 
use to speak no Latin ; for as Cicero saith in like 
Latin nyenTsmg. matter, with like words, Loquendo, 
male loqui dwcunl : and that excellent learned man 
G. Budsaua, in hia Greek commentaries, sore coin- 
plaineth, that when he began to learn the Latin 
timgue, use of speaking Latin at the tabic and else- 
where unadvisedly, did bring hira to such an evil 
choice of words, to such a crooked fiaming of sentences, 
that no one thing did hiirt or hinder him more, all the 
days of his life afterward, both for readiness in spew- 
ing, and also good judgment in writing. 

In very deed, *if children were brought up in such 

* " Magni interest, quos qui»que audiat quotidie djomi, qui- 
biisoum loqttatur & puero ; quemadmodum putres, pedagogi. 
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a bouse, or such a school, where the Latin tongue ■were 
properly jind pei"fitly apoken, as TiLerius and Oaiua 
Gracclii were brought up in theii" mother Cornelia's 
house ; surely then the daily use of speaking were the 
beat and readiest way to learn the Latin tongue. But 
now, conunonly in the best schools in England, for 
words, right choice is smally regarded, true propriety 
whoUy neglected, confusion is brought in, barbarioua- 
neaa is bred up so in young wita, aa aftei-ward they lie 
not only marred for apeakiug, but ti!so corrupted in 
judgment, as with much a Jo, or never at all, they he 
brought to the right frame again. 

Yet all men covet to have their children speak 
Latin : and so do I very earnestly too. We both 
have one piirpose : we agree in desire, we wish one 
end : but we differ somewhat in order and way, that 
leadeth rightly to that end. Other would have them 
speak * at all adventures ; and, so they be f5peaking, 
to apeak, the master cai'eth not, the scholar knoweth 
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matrea eti&m loquaatur. Legimog eplstitlas ComeIia.i, matris 
Gr^cciiurum: ap^jarut iiliuB nou tam ia gremio educatog, qiijuii 
in Bsnncine matris.''' Cic. tie Claris Orat. p. 181. So p. 154 
of the same book : "Fuit Gracchus (liligentia <j'orneli», matria 
& puero doctus, et Grraecia literis eruditus." 

* Here it is plain, Mr. Aaoham fiad TiiUy in hia view. 
" Pleriquo in Loo vouem modii, neiiue earn suienter, et vires 
exercfint Buaa et UnguBc celeritatcm incitant^ verbonioiijiie 
frequentia rtelectautur. In quo faJlit eos, quod audlcnuit, 
Dicendo liominea, nt dicant, efficere Holere. Verfe enini etiam 
illud dicitur, Perverse dicere, homines perverse dlcendo facil- 
lime couseqid. Qiiamobrem in iatis ipstis exercitatiooibiia, etsi 
utile est, ctiaiD aubit5 sai^ dic;ero, t&meu illnd utihus sumpto 
apatio ad cogitandum, paratiuB atque acctuatiiis dicei'o. 
Caput autem est, quod (ut verfe (iicam) minime facimus (eet 
enim inagui labtiria, quem plcrique fiiginus) quani plurimtuu 
RCribere." Cicero de Orat. lib 1. p. 92. 
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not, what. This is to seem, and not to be ; except it 
be, to bo bold without sliame, rssik without skill, full 
of words without wit. I wish to have them speak 
so, as it may well appear, that the brain doth goveru 
the tongue, and that reason leadeth forth the talk. 
Soci-atea'a* doctrine is true in Plato, and well marked, 
and truly uttered by Hoiuce in Arte Poeiica, " That, 
wheresoever knowledge doth accomfiany the wit, there 
best utterance doth always await upon the tongue." 
^JVov good nnderatanding must firet be bred in the 
Much wriUng child, wliick being nourished with skill, 

apBijking. and use or writing (aa 1 will teach more 

largely hereafter) is tlie only way to bring liim to 
judgment and readiness in speakingji and that in far 
shorter time (if he follow conBtantly the trade of this 
little lesson) than he shall do, by common teacliing of 
the common schools in England. 

But to go forward ; As you perceive yoiu- scholar to 
go better and better on away, first, with underetanding 
his lesson 'more quickly, with pai-siug more readily, 
with translating more speedily and perfitly than he 
was wont ; after, give him longer lessons to ti-anslate ; 
and withal, begin to teach Mm both in nouns and 
TbB escond do- verbs, what is proprium, and what m 

tosiwaking. tmnslatuni ; what ttyjionymuiti, what 



* This doctriue of Sociatea here mentioned, CrosBua seems 
modestly to contradict, in TnUy's lirst book d'; Oriit. calling 
it rather probable, than true. "Atque iUud est probabllius, 
Deque tamen venun, quod Socrates diL^ere solebat, Omnes in eo 
quod Bcirent, aatis esse eloquentes." The verses in Horace, 
which he cammcads, arc well known : 

" Scribendi rect^, saperc eat et principinra, et fona. 
Eem tibi Socratioa; jxiterunt oatendere ehartte ; 
Verbaque proviaam rem nan In vita Bequentur." 
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diversvm; which be conira/ria, and which be most 
notable phrases, in all his lecture : as, 

T, ■ r Bex sepultus est 

Propnum. j magiifice. 

I Cum illo principe, 
Translatum. < sepulta est et gloria, 

( et salus reipubUcte. 

f Ensis, eladins : 
Synonyma. | ^a^^;^^ praedicare. 

I Diligere, amare ; 
Diversa. < Calere, exardescere ; 

( Inimicus, hostis. 

I Acerbuin et luctuosum 
Contraria. < bellum. 

( Dulcis et Iseta pax. 

p, ( Dare verba ; 

\ *Abjieere obedientiam. 

Your scholar then must have the ^he thM paper 
third paper book; in the which, after *""''• 
he hath done his double translation, let him write, 
after this sort, four of these fore-named six, diligently 
marked out of every lesson. 

Propria. 

Translata. 

/-. . I S5monyma. 

Quatuor. { j^^^^ 

Contraria. 
Phrases. 

• This is Tally's expression ; which I therefore mention, 
because I have known some question the authority of it. 
Cic. lib. 1. 0£Bc. "Relinquunt enim, et abjiciunt obedientiam, 
nee rationi parent." And near the end of the same book ; 
" Non ilia omnia relinquat, atque abjiciat? The allusion seems 
to be, A soldier quitting his post, and casting away his anoB. 
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Or else fchree, or two, if there be no more; and 
if there be none of these at all in some lecture, yet 
not omit the order, hut write these : 

{Divei-sa nulla, 
ContrarLi nulla, &c. 

This diligent translating, joined with this heedful 
marking ia the foresaid Epistles, and afterward in 
some plain Oration of TuUy, as pro Lege Manilta, pro 
Archia PoeUi, or in * those three nd C. Cmswrein, shall 
■work sueh a right choice of words, so straight a fram- 
ing of sentences, such a true judgment, both to write 
akilfiilly and sptwk wittily, as wise men shall both 
praise and marvel at. 

If your scholar do misa sometimes, in marking 
rightly these foresaid six things, chide not hastily ; 
GentienoBB in for that shall both dvill liis wit, and 
•'^'^'^S' diflcounige his diligence ; but nionMh 

him gently ; which shall make him both willing to 
amend and glad to go forward in love and hope of 
learning. 

I have now wished twice or thrice this gentle nature 
to be in a schoolmaster. And that I have done ao, 
neither by chance, nor without some reason, I will 
now declare at large, why in mine opinion, love is 
better than fear, gentleness better than heating, to 
bring up a child rightly in learning. 

With the common use of teaching and beating in 
CoDunoD Bcboals. common schools of England, I will not 
greatly contend ; which, if I did, it were but a small 
grammatical controvei-sy, neither belonging to heresy 



• There are but two OrationB properly ad C. Cirtarem, viz. 
pro Q. Lif/arm, e.t rege Deiotaro : the thinl is eaiily underatood 
to be that pro M. Marcello. 
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nor treason, nor greatly touching God nor the prince ; 
although in veiy deefl, in the end, the good or ill 
bringing up of children, doth aa much serve to the 
good or ill service of God, our prince, and our whole 
country, as any one thing doth beside. 

I do gladly agree with all good schoolmasters in these 
points ; to have children brought to good perfitness [per- 
feetnesi"] in leanuug, to all honesty in mannera, to have 
all faults rigttly amended, to have every vice severely 
corrected : but for the order and way, that leadeth 
rightly to these points, we somewhat differ. For com- 
monly many schoolmasters, some as I have seen, moe 
[more] as I have heard teU, be of so crooked a nature, 
as, vhen they meet with a hard-witted sharp Behooi- 
scholai", they rather bi'eak him than bow mas'*™- 
him, rather mar him than mend him. For when the 
schoolmaster is angry with some other matter, then 
■will he soonest fall to beat his scholar ; and though 
he himself should be pnnislied for his folly, yet must 
he heat some scholar for his pleasure, though there be 
no cause for him to do so, nor yet fault in the scholar 
to deserve so. These, ye will say, be fond school- 
masters, and few they be that be found to be such. 
They be fond indeed, but axurely over many such be 
found everywhere. B«t this will I say, that even the 
wisest of your great beaters, do aa oft punish nature 
as they do connect faults. Tea, many Naturepmkhed. 
times the better nature is sorer punished. For, if one 
by quickneas of wit take hie lesson readily, another by 
hardness of wit taketh it not bo speedily ; the first is 
always commended, the other is commonly punished : 
when a wise schoolmaster should rather discreetly 
consider the right disposition of both their natures, 
and not so much weigh what either of them is able to 
III. 7 
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do now, '88 what either of them is likely to do here- 
quick wita for after. For this I know, not only Ly 

losrnUig. reading of books in my study, but ako 
by experience of life abroad in the world, that those 
which be commonly the wiseat, the best learned, and 
best men also, when they be old, were never commonly 
the quickest of wit when they were young. The 
causes why, amongst other, which be many, that move 
me thus to think, be these few, which I wiU reckon. 

Quick wits commonly be apt to take, imapt to keep ; 
soon* hot, and desirous of this and that ; as cold, and 
soon weary of the same again ; more quick to enter 
speedily, than alile to pierce far ; even like over-sharp 
tools, whose edges be very soon turned. Such wits 
delight themselves in easy and pleasant studies, and 
never pass far forward in high and hard sciences. 
, And therefore the quickest wits commonly may prove 
- ^OC the best poets, but not tho wisest orators ; ready of 
(^ tongue to speak boldly, not deep of judgment, either 

for good council or wise writing. Also for manners 
quick Trits for and life, quick wifca commonly be, in 

lift. desire, newfangled ; in purpose, uncon- 

staut; light to promise anything, ready to forget every 
thing, both benefit and injuiy ; and thereby neither 
fast to friend, nor fearful to foe : inquisitive of every 
trifle, not secret in the greatest affairs ; bold with any 
person; busy in every matter j soothing such as be 
present, nipping any that is absent : of nature also, 
always flattering their betters, en\'ying their equals, 

* Thus Aristotle, moat ndmiTably deBcribing the nature of 
yoiitK : ^vfifTa^oXot Sf, Kai d^iKopoi npos Tas fwt&vfiiav Km 
fTtfioSpa fiiv firi6vfiov(ri, ra^i Si mtiuvraf u^fiai y&p cil 
^ovKrjirtK, Kai ov fiiydkai, Sifnttp at ruf KOfaiivrav hl-^at ital 
•ativai. 
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deepiaing their iuferiora ; and by quickn^s of ."ijilJ,-, 
V017 quick and readf to like none bo well as them- 



Moreover, corainojily, men very quick of wit be also 
very light of conditions ; and thereby very ready of 
diflpoaition to Ije carried over quickly, by any light 
company, to any riot and unthriftiness when they be 
young ; and therefore Beldom either hon<»t of life, or 
rich in living when they be old. For quiok in wit, 
and light in manners, be either seldom troubled, or 
veiy Boon weaiy, in carrying a very heavy pnrae. 
Quick wits alao he, in moat part of all their doings, 
over quick, hnsty, raah, heady, and brain-sick, These 
two last words. Heady and Brain-sick, be fit and prapei- 
wonlfi, rising naturally of the matter, and termed 
aptly by the condition of over-much quickness of wit. 
In youth also they he ready scoffers, privy mockers, 
and ever over-light and merry : in age, soon testy, very 
waspish, and always over-miserable. And yet few of 
them come to any great age, by reason of their mis- 
ordered life when they were yoxing ; hut a great deal 
fewer of them come to show any great countenance, 
or bear any great authority abroad in the world, but 
either live obscurely, men know not how, or die 
obscurely, men mark not when. They be like trees, 
that show forth fair blossoms and broad leaves in 
spiing-time, but bring out small and not long latiting 
fruit in harvest-time ; and that only such aa fall and 
rot before they bo ripe, and so never, or seldom, come 
to any good at all. For this ye shall find most true 
hy experience, that, amongst a number of quick wit** 
in youth, few be found in the end either very fortu- 
nate for themselves, or very profitable to seive the 
commonwealth, Vmt decay and vanish, men know not 
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.•WlliMi way ; except a very few, to whom pcradventure 
Iflflod and happy parentage may perchance purchase a 
, long standing upon the stage. The which felidty, 
because it oometh by others' procuring, not by their 
own deserving, and stand by other men's feet, and not 
by their own, what outward brag soever h borne by 
them, is indeed of itself, and in wise men's eyes, of no 
great estimation. 

Some wits, moderate enough by nature, be mjuiy 
times marred by over-much study and use of some 
Stme sdencea sciences, namely, music, arithmetic, and 
Md*ii^"umi'a geometry. These sciences, aa they sharpen 
DiMuraa. men's wits over-much, so they change 

men's manners over-sore, if they be not moderately 
mingled, and wisely applied to some good use of life. 
Mark all mathematical_h^ls, which be 
only and wholly bent to those sciences, 
how solitary they be themselves, how yufit to live 
with others, and how unjjpt to serve in the w orld. This 
JB not only known now by common experience, but 
uttered long before by wise men's judgment and sen- 
tence. Galen aaith, " Much music man-eth men's 
mannoi-s " ; and Plato hath a notable place of the 
same thing in his books de Repub. well marked also, 
and excellently translated by Tully himself. Of this 
matter I wrote once more at large, twenty year ago, 
in my * book of Shooting : now I thought but to 
touch it, to prove that over-much quickness of wit, 
either given by nature or sharpened by study, doth 
not commonly bring forth, either greatest learning, 
best manners, or happiest life in the end. 

ContrariwiscT a wit in youth that is not over-dull, 
Jieavy, knotty, luid lumpish ; but hard, tough, and 
• Sea Vol 11. 
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though Bome^hat stoffish, (aa TuUy wisheth, oiifj,^ 
quietum non languidum, and •mgoivum cum, laborer 
twn cuzn pericrdo,) sach a wit, I say, if it be at the 
first well handled by the mother, and rightly smoothed 
and wrought as it should, not over-thwartly, and 
BgaiBst the wood, by the achotil-master, both for 
learning and whole course of living, prove fch always the 
best. In wood and stone, not the softest, hut hardest, - 
be always aj^test for portraiture, both fairest for plea- 
sure, and mosit durable for profit. Hard wita be hard 
to receive, but sure to keep ; painful without weari- 
nesa, heedful without wavering, constant without new- 
faiigleness ; bearing heavy things, though not lightly, 
yet wUliugly; entering hard things, though not easily, 
yet deeply ; and bo come to that perfeetnesa of learn- 
ing in the end, that quick wits seem in hope, but 
do not indeed, or else very seldom, ever attain unto. 
Also for manners and life, hanl wita com- Hani wits in 

I 1 11 ' 1 .,1 ■ 1 - manncre and 

monly are hardly carried, either to desire UTb, / 

every new thing, or eke to marvel at every strange 
tiling; and therefore they he careful and diligent in 
their own matters, not curious and busy in other men's 
afiairs : and so they become wise themselves, and 
also are counted honest hy others. They be grave, 
uteadfegt, silent of tongue, secret of heart ; not hasty 
in making, but constant in keeping any promise ; not 
rash in uttering, hut wary in considering every matter ; 
and thereby not quick in speaking, but deep of judg- 
ment, whether they wiite or give council in all 
■weighty affairs. And these be the men, that become 
in the end both most happy for themselves, and also 
always best esteetned abroad in the world. 

I have been longer in describing the nature, the 
good or ill success, of the quick and hard wita, than 
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•liiVj^t wju perohanoe some will think tliia place and 
'"hSiZ^MtT matter doth require. But my pAiipose 

- "*'""■ "*'"K was hereby plainly to utter, what injury 
is offered to all lejiming, and to the commonwealth 
also, first by the fond father in ohooaing, but chiefly 
by the lewd schoolmaster in beating, and driving away 
the best natures from learning. A chUd that is wtill, 
silent, constant, and somewhat hard of wit, ia either 
never chosen by the fe,ther to be made a scholar, or 
eke, when ho cometh to the school, he is amally re- 
garded, little looked unto ; he lacketh teaching, he 
Jacketh encoui'aging, he lacketh all things, only he 
never lacketh beating, nor any word that may move 
liim to hate learning, nor any deed that may drive 
him from learning, to any other kind of living, 

And when thiis aad-nature.d and hard-witted child is 
l>et [Seoti] from his hook, and bceometh after either 
Hard wits prnvo student of the Common law, or page in the 

best in every , ? i o 

kiuU of life. court, or sei-vingman, or bound prentice to 
11 merchant, or to some handicraft, he proveth, in the 
end, TSTser, happier, and many times honester too, thaji 
many of these quick wits do by their learning, 

Learning is both hindered and injured too, by the 
ill choice of them tlia.t send young sehoJaw to the 
universities ; of whom must needs come all our divines, 
lawyers, and physicians. 

These young scholars be chosen commonly, as young 

apples be chosen by children in a fiiir garden about 

The 1)1 fihoiefl of St. James*.? tide : a child will choose a 
wiM for leant- , , , , « . 

ing. sweotmg, beciause it is presently fair and 

pleasant, and refuse a runnet, because it is then gi-een, 

haivl, and sour ; when the one, if it bo eaten, doth 

breed both wonn.s !Hid ill luimours ; the other, if it 

stand hia time, he ordered and kept as it shoidd, is 
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wholesome of itaelli aod helpetb to ihe good disgestion 
of other meats. Sweetings ■will receive worms, rot, 
and die on the tree, and never or aeldom come to the 
gathering for good and lasting store. 

I'or very grief of heart I will not apply the simili- 
tude ; but hereby is plainly seen, how learning is robbed 
of her best wits, first, by the great beating, and after 
by the ill choosing of scholara to go to the universities : 
whereof cometh partly that lewd and spiteful proverb, 
Bounding to the great hurt of learning and shame of 
learned men, that " the greatest clerks be not the 
wisest men." 

And though I, in aU this discourse, seem plainly to 
prefer hard and rough wits, before quick and light 
wits, both for learning and manners ; yet I am not 
ignotunt that some quicknesa of wit is a singular gift 
of God, and bo most rare amongst men ; and namely, 
such a wit as is quick without lightness, sharp without 
brittleaesa, desirous of good things without newfangle- 
ness, diligent in painful things without wearisomenesm, 
and constant in good will to do nil things well ; aa I 
know -was in Sir John Cheke, and is in some that yet 
live, in whom all these fair qualities of wit are fiilly 
.met together. 

But it is notable and true, that Socrates saith in 
Plato to hia friend Phsedo ; that " That number of 
men is fewest, which far exceed, either in good or ill, 
in wisdom or foUy; but the mean betwirt btith be the 
greatest number." Which be piHiveth very good, or 
true in divers other things; as in grey- 
hounds, amongst which few are found ex- 
ceeding gi'eat or exceeding little, exceeding swift or 
exceeding slow. And therefore, I speaking of quick and 
head witsj I meant the common number of quick and 



Vfjy lU men, 
be fi'wert in 
number. 
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hard wits; amongst the which, for the most part, the 
hard wit proveth many times the better learned, wiser, 
and lionester man. And therefore do I the more 
lament, that such wits commonly be either kept from 
learning by fond fathers, or beat from learning by lewd 
Bchoolnmsters. 

And speaking thus much of the wits of children for 
Horaeroen be learning, the opportunity of the place, 
lodge of B good '^^ goodnesa of the matter, might reqiiire 
w-hocSm^orH ^ have here declared the most special 
Mgs'of'o'ecioa ^'^^^ ^^ * S<"^'1 ^t for learning in a child; 
*it- after the manner and custom of a good 

horseman, who is skilful to know, and able to tell 
others, how by certain sure signs a man may choose a 
colt, that is like to prove another day excellent for the 
A good ridor saddle. And it is pity, that commonly 
^'ttana7™d "ore <»re is had, yea and that among 
«!hooinu»ter. ygjy ^jj^ men, to find out rather a cun- 
ning man for their horse, than a cunning man for their 
cliildi'en. They say nay in word, but they do so in 
deed ; for to the one they will gladly give a stipend of 
two hundred crowns by the year, and loth to offer to the 
Hiirse wen other two hundred ahilliiigs. God that 

broken, ehtld- . . . * i , » i . » . j 

ren ill tanght sitteth in heaven laugheth their clioice to 

scorn, and rewardeth their Hberahty as it should ; for 

he Buffereth thera to have tame and well-ordered horse, 

Uiit wild and unfortunate children ; and therefore in 

the end they find more pleasure in their horso than 

comfort in their children. 

But concerning the true notes of the best wits for 

learning in a child, I will report not mine own opinion, 

but the very judgment of him that was counted the beat 

(aacher and wisest man that learning nmketh mention 
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of ; and that is Socrates in Plato, * who ox- Tfu.., tionsa of « 
presseth orderly these seven plaiu notes, ^"^ ™'"~ 
to choise [cA«we] a good -wit in a child for learning, 

1. EY'*YHi. 

2. MNH'MON. 

3. *L\OMAeH'S. 

4. *IAO'nONOS. 

5. *IAM'KOOS. 

6. ZHTHTIKO'S. 

7. *IAE'nAIN02. 

• It may not be amiBa, to present tlie reader with the whole 
passage out of Plato, though somewhat long ; Bm<:« not only 
the uotdii and uharacters themselves, hat the cfXplauatiou of 
theni, are in some measure thence taken by our author. 

ApifiiTTira, iS fiUKiipu, (tipijti) dfi avTots irpie ra paflijfioro 
{/trap)(fiv, KOI fj^^ ^a\e7T(iis iiav&avftv' woXi/ yap to* fiaWot/ 
iijro8*(X(ffler( •tjrvxai iv lirxvpois jiaSrmainv, $ eii yi'fiuairioii' 
oiKiioTtpot yap airatt 6 TFuvos, Idtoc, tiXX' ov Kmi/it i}v fitri 
rou trt^fx^aros* 'AAtj^j^j f'^'J- Kat fivrffiova 3f, Kot wcpaTo^^ koI 
rrdvra ^ikoiropov ^jjttjt^ov^ 7j Tim rpoTrta otti rd Tf tov tri^fuiTOi 
tOeXTjtrfiV TLva tianovflvt Koi To<rauT7]v pABrjirlv Tf Kat fitXcTijv 
fWiTfXflf ; OuSfpa, 7^' ts, eav fi^ Trajrrdjraatv t/ ^<PvTfs^ 

To yoili' Pvr &fuipTr]pa {^v^ tyw) xai ij afifiia 'S'Aoirotpl/f fiia 
ravra TTpoinrfTiTUKtv (o leai wporepov itwoiifv) ori oi hot d^lar 
avTJJs aTTTOVTat. Ov yap voSovs eSfi aTrreo'Sat, oXXn yvij^lovs* 
nSr; ?<Jiij. UpoTop p-iv, cinov, sjiiXtmovt^ oil ^uXii' Set tivai 
Tui' di^u^j/o^, Ta p.fu ^^Ifrta <f>i\6iTovov oifra^ ra Sf Tjpio-fO^ 
ilwovav. *Ecm ^e tdutd, OTav rlr ^ikoyvpvntrrTj^ ptv^ icai 
tfiiXudtipus i;, Koi {ndvra Ta &ta Tov irip^TOi ^ftiKowovft, <j)iko- 
paSijs 8e )ifj, fitfdi <j)A7jK00s, fitjSi fijnjrindr' oXX tV ffacri 
rouTDiF pitToirov^, ^d>Xir df, Kat 6 Tavoirrta tovtov ^rojScjSX^- 
Kiis r^v ^tKtm'oinav. 

The reader Tvi]! ohaerve the last note i^iXfVoitwi is not here 
Bxpreased ; and I question very much, whether there be any 
sucli word in the Greek language. In this sense i/nXiirifMir 
in generally nsEtl: as in Xeni)]>hon, speaking of Cynis, 
tpiXoiMiBfaraTTis KiA fjiiXorinvraras- and in another place, 
opciff bis fjuXiWifios f(TTif K(H n^evoipias I or efee a ] teriphraaia, 
u (Voicni/ ipaa^T'ji, optynfifvot, i'<piffitiios, <w some such like. 
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Aud because I write English, and to Englishmen, I 
will plainly declare in Engliali both what these wonte 
of Plato mean, and how aptly they be linked, and hgw 
orderly they follow one another. 

1. EY'*^!*^, 

Is he, that is apt by goodness of wit, and appliahle by 
wit— TTiii. readiness of will, to leaming, having all 
other qualities of the mind and pai-ta of the body, that 
must another day serve learning; not troubled, mangled, 
and halved, hut sound, whole, fall, and able to do 
Tiie tongne. their offico J as, a tongue not stammering, 
or over-hsrdly drawing forth words, but plain and 
ready to deliver the meaning of the mind ; a voice not 
TJie voioo— fiice. Boft, Weak, pijiing. Womanish, but audible, 
strong, and manlike; a countenance not weeiish and 
stnturo. crabbed, but fair and comely ; a per- 

sonage not wretched and deformed, but tall and 
Lpurningjcinnti goodlv ; for Burelv, * a comely coun- 
piiraonoge. tenance with a goodly stature giveth credit 
to learning, and authority to the person ; othei-wiae, 
oommonly, either open contempt or private disfavour 
doth hurt or hinder both peraon and learning ; 

• Thus Xenophon in hia iDatitution of Cyrus, designing 
rather, as Tally aupposea, a model of a, juat Bnd complete 
gnvenunetit, than a true relatiou of tMugs perfomied, baa 
degcribed his prince witli all these happy endowinentB toth of 
mind and body : 

*{jjia( fle 6 KOpor Xeytrat, Kai ^btrai frt Kol vvv vwi rm/ 
tiap^dpiiv, iiSor fiiv koXXhttos, if-uj(i)f St tjiAavSpumoraror, 
ita\ <bi\ofia6firratriS jr*it (^tXoTifjLoraTosi ^crrf wavra fitt> irov^y 
dforX^val, flroJTa 5e kIv&vvov vnofifival TOv fTratkf iffPat evcxa. 
And again in the same hook ; 'Eti Si nai 8tn t& tfiiXofiaSfjs 
eu^t, TToWii firfu uvTos aet rout irtipovra^ tuflypwra, nb>v tj^ovra 
ruyx"""'' '"'*' ""''^ avT&t uff' ^Awb tpeir^o, fita to ayj(ipous 
thai, To^w mrtKplvfTO. 
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and even as • a fair stone requireth to be set in the 
finest gold, with the heat workmiinahip, or else it 
leeseth much of the grace and price ; even so excellence 
in learning, and namely divinity, joined with a comely 
personage, is a marrellouB jewel in the world. And 
how can a comely body be better employed than to 
serve the fairest exercise of God'a greatest gift? and 
that is learning. But commonly the fairest bodies are 
bestowed on the foulest puifioses. I would it were 
not so ; and "with examples herein I will not meddle ; 
yet I wish that those should both mind it and meddle 
with it, which have most occasion to look to it, as 
good and wise fathers should do ; and greatest autho- 
rity to amend it, as good and wise magistrates ought 
to do. And yet I will not let openly to lament the 
unfortunate case of learning herein. 

For if a father have four sous, three feir and well 
formed both mind and body, the fourth jjehrmeA 
wretched, lame, and defonaed ; his choice m^^ij^'t b!"' 
shall he to put the worst to learning, as leaming. 
one good enough to become a scholar, I have spent 
the most pai-t of my life in the university, and there- 
fore I can bear good witness that many fathers com- 
monly do thus : whereof I have heai-d many wise, 
learned, and as good men as ever 1 knew, make great 
and oft complaint A good horseman will choose no 
such colt, neither for his own nor yet for hia master's 
saddle. And thus much of the first note. 



2. MNH'MQN, 

a special part of the first note 



Virgil, lib, i, v. 5%. 

" Quale laanus addaat ebori decua, aut abi flavo 
Argentmn Pariiisve lapis circumdaku' auro." 
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Mamory. ev(}>vt}<;, and a mere benefit of nature ; 

yet it is HO necessary for learning, aa Plato maketh it 

a, separate and perfect note of itself, and that so prin- 

oipal a note, as without it all other gift^ of nature do 

Bmall service to learning. Af ramus,* that old Latin 

jmet, maketh Memory the mother of learning and 

wisdom, saying thus : 

" Uflus me getmit, mater peperit Memoria," 

And though it he the mere gift of nature, yet is 

memoiy well presei-ved by use, and much increased by 

order, as our scholar must learn another day in the 

university. But in a child a good memory is well 

Tiiree (lire ligna known by three properties : that is, if it 
of > good tno- , . 1 . . . . , . 

111017. be qtuck m receiving, aura m keeping, 

and ready in delivering forth again. 

^,-^ 3:^^OMA.0H'2, 

Given t^CWelraxningMor though a child have all 
the gifts of nature at wiab, and (lerfection of memory 
at will, yet if he have not a special love to learning, 
ho shall never attain to much learning. And there- 
fore laocrates, t one of the noblest schoolniastera that 



* AuL Greli lib. 13. oap, 8. Versus Afranii sunt in togata, 
cui Sellee nomea eat : 

" Ubus me gcntiit, mater poperit Memoria : 
SopTiiam vpcant me Grail,, voa Sapientiam. " 
+ Dionysiiis, in hia treatise o£ tlie ancient Greek orators, 
gives us tliia great character of laouratea : ^Emfpuxftcraras S< 
yevofievoi rav Karet avT!>i> OKfuiirdvT^v jfpduof, xal roi/s xpa- 

<ras — . Knl r^ff ^ A^vaitov TroXftir fiKova wolTju-a^ ■r^»' 

raVToif ^j^okfjVj Kara ras arronctaf To>tf \Ayaiv, 

And BO emint'tit fur learning and wisdom were hia scholars, 
that, OS Dionysins informs us, Hennippns thought tit to 
■write their History : <> row 'laoKpaTovs fiaSijTas uraypai^as 
""Eptuwfrot. 
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is in memory of leaming, "who taught kinga and 
princes, aa Halicamasstews writeth ; and out of whoso 
school, as Tully saith, came forth * more noble cap- 
tains, more wise coimaellors, than did out of Epeus's 
horse at Ti*oy ; this Isoci'ates, I say, did cause to be 
written at the entiy of his school in golden letters 
this golden sentence, + Eai' ijf ^iXojUaflijf, ecrij iroKv- 
(ladrji: which excellently said in Oreek, ia thus rudely 
in English, " If thou love leamiDg, thou sholt attain 
to much leaming." 

4. «WAO'nON02, 

la ho that hath a lust to labour and a will to take 
pains : for if a child have all the lienefitti of nature, 
with perfection of memory, love, like, and pi-aLse 
leaming never so much, yet if he be not of himself 
painful, he shall never attain wnto it. And yet where 
love is present, labonr is seldom absent, and namely in 
study of leaming, and matters of the mind ; and there- 
fore did Isoorates rightly judge, that if hm sctolar were 
^iKofiad^i, he cared for no more. Aristotle, J vary- 



• " Eot» tibi ciortuB est iBocmtes, magiater istoruin omnitun, 
cujus e ludo, tanquam ex equo Trojano, innameri principea 
exienmt : Bed eorum partim in pompa, partiiD in auie illuatres 
ease voluEriint." Cic. de Orat. lib. 2. 

+ Thia sentence ia likewise in hia Pnrtencais to DjemonienB. 

J This emulation between laocratea and Aristotle ia men- 
tioned by Tiilly more than once. ' ' Ijiae Aristotelea, quum 
tlorere iByoiatem nobilitate discipulonun videret, qiiod ipse 
saas disputation ea a canals forcuBibus et civilibua ad inonem »er- 
monis elegantiom transtuliaaet, mutavit repcnte totam fonnam 
prope diaciptinEB auffi, versumque qnendam de Philooteta paulo 
secuB dixit. lUe enim turpe sibi ait esse tacere, quuDi Barbarus, 
hie autem, qitum Isocratem pateretur dlceiu " De Orat. Ub. S. 
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uig (rortL Isocmtes in private affaire of life, but agreeing 
with Isocratcs iu common judgment of learning, for 
loTo and labour in le&rmng, i^ of the same opinion, 
uttered in these -words, in his Ehetorick ml Tkeodeo- 
teti;* " Liberty kindleth love; love refiiseth no labour; 
and labour obtaineth whatsoever it aeeketh." And 
yet, nevertheless, goodness of nature may do little 
good, perfection of memory may serve to small use, all 
love may be employed in vain, any labour may be 
Boon gravelled, if a man trust always to his own 
singular wit, and will not be glad Bometime t-o hear, 
take advice, and learn of another ; and therefore doth 
Socrates very notably add ths fifth note : 

_ 5. WAH'K002. 

He that is Mad to hsax and leari^ of another: for 
otherwise he sntd}" Itick witlL gFeUt trouble, where he 
might go easily forward ; and also catch hardly a very 
little by his own toil, when he might gather quickly a 
good deal by another maa'a teaching. But now there 
be some that have great love to learning, good lust to 
labour, be willing to learn of others ; yet, either of a 
fond ahamefaoedness, or eke of a proud folly, they 
dare not, or will not, go to leam of another : and 
therefore doth Socrates wisely add the aucth note of a 
good wit in a child for learning, and that is 



The parody he used, though ingeniouj!, was too severe on bo 
grent a man : 

Inverting tliis verse of Euripides, 

Al<tj(pov triomar, ^ap^dpmif T i^v Xj'yfJi'. 
* See the beginning of the Hecond book. 
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6. ZHTHTIKO'2, 



He thftt is natiirallyQddto ask smj tmegtAa, desirous 
to search out any douEt; not asbamecTto learn of the 
meanest, uctr afriiid to go to the greatest, until he he 
perfectly taught and fully satisfied. The seventh and 
last point is, 

T. OIAlTllAINOZ, 

He that loveth to In-: ]it:il.-c'il for well doi2^ at his 
father or master's knil. A tlillll uf tliia iiaLure will 
earnestly We learning, gladly labour for learning, 
■willingly leam of other, boldly ask ajny doubt. 

And thus, by Bocrates's judgment, a good father, 
and a wise schoolmaster, should choose a child to 
make a scholar of, that hath liy nature the forestud 
perfect qualities, and comely fumituro both of mind 
and body; hath memory quick to receive^ sure to 
keep, and ready to deliver ; hath love to learning ; 
hath lust to labour ; hath desire to leai'n of others ; 
Lath boldness to ask any question ; hath mind whoDy 
bent to win praise by well doing. 

The two first points be special benefits of nature ; 
which, nevertheless, be well preserved and much in- 
creased by good order. But as for the five last, love, 
labour, gladness to loam of others, boldness to ask 
dovtbts, and will to win praise, be won and maintained 
by the only wisdom and discretion of the schoolmaster. 
Which five points, whether a Bchoolnuister shall work 
sooner in a child by fearful beating, or courteous 
handling, yon that he wise, judge. 

Yet some men, wise indeed, hut, in this matter, 
more by severity of nature than any wisdom at all, do 
laugh at us, when we tlius wish and reason, that 
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young children should rather be allured to learning 
l>y gentkneaa and love, than, conipelled to learning by 
beating and fear : they say " our reasons serve only to 
breed forth taUt, and pass away time ; but we never 
saw good achooliaaster do so, nor never read of wise 
man that thought ao." 

Yes foi-aooth, as wise aa they be, either in other 
men's opinion, or in their own conceit, I will bring 
the contraiy judgment of him, who, they themselves 
shall confess, was as wiae a^ they are, or else they may 
be justly thought to have amaU wit at all ; and that is 
8ocrat<a, whose judgment in Plato is plainly this, in 
these words; wliich, because they be very notable,* I 
will recite them in his own tongue : Oviev (idQijfxa. 
ftera SovKeta^ [jov e\et)6epov] j^p^ fiav6dvetv ol fiev 
yap Tov crtijuaTO? Tiovnt fBi'a •novovfievoi, ^etpov 
ou$ei' TO (TiifJLa ditepyd^ovrect' ^ij^^jj ^e ^iaiov ov$ev 
efjLfiovov jUB0J)/ia. In English thus : " No learning 
ought to be learned with bondage ; for bodily labours, 
wrought by compulsion, hurt not the body ; but any 
learning learned by compulsion, tarrieth not long in 
the mind," And why 7 For whatsoever the mind 
dotli leam unwillingly with fear, the same it doth 
quickly forget without care. And lest proud wits, 
that love not to be contraried, but have lust to 
wrangle or trifle away truth, will say, that Socrates 
moaneth not this of children's teaching, but of some 
other higher learning ; hear what Socrates in the same 
place doth more plainly say ; Mt/ Troti/vv j3l<f, u> 
dpta-re, roi/r -jtaiSa^ ev To7i fiadrifiaa-iv, dKTux. iratX- 
ovrai Tpe<pe : That is to say ; " And therefore, my 
dear friend, bring not up your children in learning by 

* This posaage lb dted in the preface of this book. 
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comjmlsion and fear, but by playing and pleasure." 
And you that do read Plato as you ti.o right re&ding 
should, do well perceive, that these be "'i^'"' 
no questions asked by Socreitea as doubts, but they be 
sentences, first aflimied by Socrates as mere truths, 
and after given forth by Socrates as right rules, moat 
necessary to be marked, and fit to be followed of all 
them that -would have children taught as they should. 
And in this connsel, judgment, and authority of So- 
crates I will repose myself, until I meet with a man of 
the contrary mind, "whom I may justly take to be 
wiser than I think Socrates was. 

Fond schoolmasters neither can imder- Toung gmtie- 
atand, nor will follow this good counsel i^i tsBght to 
of Socrates ; but wise riders in their office monricisre™' 
can and will do both ; which is the only '''™i" '=^™ 

-' ^ Dy common 

cause that commonly the young gentle- ediooiranstew. 
men of England go so unwillingly to school, and run 
so flist to the stable. For in very deed, fond school- 
masters, by fear, do beat into them the hatred of 
learning ; and wise riders, by gentle allurements, do 
breed ap in thom the love of riding. They find fear 
and bondage in schools, they foci lilxaiy and freedom 
in stables ; which causetb them utterly to abhor the 
one, and most gladly to haunt the other. And I do 
not write this, that, in exhorting to the one, I would 
tUssuade young gentlemen from the other ; yea, I am 
Sony with all my heart that they bo given no more to 
riding than they be. For of aU outwai-d Hiding, 
qualities, to ride fair is most comely for himself, most 
necessary for his country ; and the greater he is in 
blood, the greater is bis praise, the more he doth ex- 
ceed all other therein. It was one of the three excel- 
lent praises amongst the noble gentlemen of the old 
III. 8 
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Persians ; " Always to say tnitli, to ride feir, and 
shoot well:" and so it was engi-aven* Upon Darius'a 
tomb, OS Strabo bcaroth ■witness : 

Darius the king Ueth turied here, 

Wlio in lidiog and ehooting had never peer. 

But to our purpose : Young men, by any means 
leesing the love of learning, when by time they come 
to their own rule, they carry commonly from the 
school %vith them a perfect hatred of their maattr, and 
a continual contempt of learning. If ten gentlem^en 
be asked, why tliey forgot so soon in court, that which 
they were learning so long iu school, eight of them, or 
let me lie blamed, will lay the fcult ork then- ill-hand- 
ling by their schoolmasters, 

Cuspinian doth report, that that noble emperor 
Maximilian would lament very oflt hia misfortune 
herein. 



• This inacription ia twice mentioned in his Toxophilus. 
StraWa words are these : Mi/ivrjTttt 6" 'OvrjaUpaTOt Koi to tjrl 
Tov AapfLov rdffia ypafifia rSte* 

*I'A02 ^v Tois ipiXois' hnrdi jeal to^ottji npicrrof fytv6ji!ijv' 
lojMjywu cxpaTOuV Trairru jrntf tc i7fliii'a^i)i', Strabo 15. 

t Thia is the passage he alludes to in Guspinian : " Ubi 
haliiliB per Estatem ad literas addiscendas fuit, magJHtro Petro, 
qui poatea Novta Civitatia autistes crat, traditua, aliijuot 
tuuiia cum nobilium qcorundam filiia contubernalibua Latiuna 
didieit literaa. Set! quum ejus pneceptor, solis dialectiuia ar- 
gutiia doctua, aophisraata illi ineulcare ToUet, ad (jike capca- 
aenda aptns non erat, Kupius atrociter verbemtus ab eo, magis 
ipso verberandiiB (quiiro verbera aervos deceant, non Uberoa) 
tandem effecit, nt litems magis (xlio haljeret, quam diligyret. 
Quod tamen pnecipunm esse debet addiaccnti literas, qnemad- 
Diodum omnes docunt boni prsaceptona. 

"Audivi ox ore divi Maximiliani hoc verbum, quod nun- 
qnatn e memoiia mca excidet, qnod jam Homanomtii rex fac- 
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Yet some men will say, that cbildren, of nature, 
love nafltime, and miilike learning; be- pajtimo— 
cause, in their kind, the one is etmy imd I'^»™'ni5- 
pleasant, the other hard and -weaTisome. WJnch is an 
opinion not so true as some men ween. For the mat- 
ter lieth not so much in the diapoaition of them that 
be young, as in the order and manner of biinging up 
hy them that be old ; nor yet in the difference of 
learning and pastime. For heat a child if he dance 
not well, and cherish him though he learn not well, 
you shall have liim unwilling to go to dance, and glad 
to go to his book : knock him always when he drawcth 
his ahaft ill, and favour him again though he fault at 
bis hook, you shall have liiin veiy loth to be in the 
field, and very willing to go to school. Yea, I say 
more, and not of myself but by the judgment of those 
from whom few wiae men will gladly dissent ; that if 
ever the nature of man be given at suiy time, more 
than other, to receive goodness, it is in innoc^ncy of 
yonng years, before that experience of evil have taken 
root in him: "For the pure clean wit of a sweet young 
babe, Ls like the newest wax, most able to receive the 
best and fairest printing; and, like a new bright silver 
dish never occupied, to receive, and keep clean, any 
good thing tliat is put into it. 

And thus will in children, wisely wrought withal. 



tuB, in mens^ ut solebat de variis loqui, multis Eulstantibus, 
dixerat, ' Si,' imiuit, ' hodie prjeceptor meug \-iverct PetruB, 
qimniiuain multa prjEceptoribuB debeanjua, efficerem, ut se 
iostitidssc me pcEaitorct. Quum multsi enim bonis preecep- 
ttiribus, (^ui reute iiwtituiuit pneroa, debcmuB, tarn multis 
plogis aitot oneiandi indocti pfedogagi, qui pTetiosbsimum 
Eetatis tcmpits porduat, at en. do<!ent, qniB dediscfirt) mtdto 
latiore necesse est,' " 
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Will } , tnay easily be won to be very -well willing 

'*''' ' to Icmn : " And wit in cliildren, by nar 

tnre, namely memory,* the only key and keeper of idl 
learning, is rejulieat to receive, and surest to keep any 
manner of tbing that is learned in youth." Tliia, lewd 
and learned, by common experience, know to bo moat 
true. For we remember nothing so well when we be 
old, as those things which we learned when we were 
young. And thiH is not strange, but common in all 
nature's works. " Eveiy man seeth (oh I 
said before) new wax is best for printing, 
new clay fittest for working, new-shorn wool aptest 
for soon and surest dyeing, new-fresh flesh for good 
and durable salting." And this siiniHtude is not rude, 
nor borrowed of the lavdcr-house, but out of his school- 
honse, of whom the wisest of England need not bo 
ashamed to learn. " Tonng gmftH gi'ow not only 
soonest, but also fairest, and bring always forth the 
beat and sweetest fruit ; yomag whelps learn easily to 
carry ; young popinjays leam quickly to speak." And 
BO, to bo short, if in aJl other things, though they lack 
reason, sense, and life, the similitude of youth is fittest 
to all goodness ; surely nature in mankind is most 
lieneficial and effectual in this behalf. 

Therefore, if to the goodness of nature be joined the 
wisdom of the teacher, in leading yoimg wits into a 
right and pliiin way of learning ; surely children, kept 
up in God's fear, and governed by his grace, may most 
easily be brought well to serve Grod and their cottntiy, 
both by virtue and wisdom. 



* "Quid dicam de thesauro rerum wnniiun Memoria, quiE 
nisi ciiatos inventis cogitatiBque rebiia et verbis aclHbcatiir, 
istelligiinuB onmia, etiaiuai pneclariseiiufi fuerint, in oratore 
peritara T " Cio. de Orat. lib, 1. 
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But if •will ftnd irit, by farther age, be once flllui'ed 
from Lnnooency, delighted in vain sights, fiUed with 
foul talk, crooked with wilfiilneaa, hardened with stub- 
bornness, and let loose to disobedience ; surely it 13 « 
hard with gentleness, but impossible with severe cru- 
elty, to call them back to good fiiime again. For 
where the one perchance may mend it, the other shall 
BUroly break it ; and bo, instead of some hope, leave 
an assured desperation, and * shameless contempt of 
all goodness; the furthest point ia all ndschief, as 
Xenophon doth most truly and most wittily mark. 

Therefore, to love or to hate, to like or contemn, to 
ply this way or that way to good or to bad, ye shall 
have as ye use a child Lu his youth. 

And one example, whether love or fear doth work 
more in a child for virtue and learning, I will gladly 
report j which may he heard with some pleasure, and 
followed with more profit. 

Before I went into Germany, + I came to Broadgate 



• Thia is the passage, I suppose : 'ETrfO-^at St Sojcci fwiXicrra 
TTj d^apitrruf rj dvaHT)(yVTia' Km yap avTij ^eytcmr^ 6oK(l €ivm 

•f- This diaoourae with this excellent la<Jy, lie thua eipressea 
in a letter to bis friend SturmiuH : ' ' Hac BujHjrioro cestatci, 
quum amicos nieoa ia agro Ebonuieasi viserein, et rode literig 
Joannis Clieci in Aulam, lit liuc proHcisceror, acoittia sum, in 
via deflesi Leiceatriani, ulii Jan« Graja cam: patre lialiitaret. 
Statim tidmiaaus Bum ia cubiculnm : iaveai nobilem puellaai, 
Dii boui ! legentein Gnece Phewloaem Platonia ; quem aic in- 
teliigit, ut mild ipai summain admirationem injiceret. Sic 
loquitur et aoribit Graaoe, ut vera referenti vix fides aiUiiburi 
posait. ^acta est pnaceptorem Joanaem Elmarum, ntriuaque 
lingiMB valde peritum ; propter liumatiitatem, prudeutiam, 
iiBimL, rectua religionem, et alia niidta reutieaimiu amiaitiiv 
ipHncula, mihi coajunetiufflinum. " 
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in Leicestershire, to take my leave of that noble lady- 
Lady Jiine Orey. Jane Grey, to whom I iraB exceeding 
much beholding. Her parents, the dtiko and duchess, 
with all the household, gentlemen itnd gentlewomen, 
wei-e hunting in the jjark. 1 found her in her cham- 
ber, reading PJtasdo Platonis in Gi-eek, and that ■with 
as much delight as some gentlemen would read a 
merry tale in Boccace. After salutation, and duty 
done, with some other talk, I asked her, why she 
would leese such pastime in the park \ Smiling, ahe 
imawered me ; "I wist, all their sport in the pirk is 
but a shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. 
Alas ! good folk, they never felt what true pleasure 
meant." " And how came you, madam," quoth I, " to 
this deep knowletlge of pJeasnro % and what did cMefly 
allure you unto it, seeing not many women, but vety 
few men, have attained thereunto?" " I will tell you," 
quoth she, "and tell you a truth, which perchance ye 
wiU mai-vel at. One of the greatest benefits that 
I ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so sharp and 
severe pareiita, and so gentle a schoolmaster, For 
when I am in presence either of fiither or mother ; 
whether I apeak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, 
drink, be merry, or sad, be aewiug, playing, dancing, 
or doing any thing else ; I must do it, as it were, in 
such weight, measure, and number, evea so perfectly, 
as God made the world ; or else I am so sharply 
taunted, bo cruelly threatenetl, yea presently some- 
times with pinches, nips, and bolia, and other ways 
{which 1 will not name for the honour I boar them) 
so without measure misordered, that I think myself in 
hell, till time como that I must go to Mr Elmer ; who 
teirichefch mo ho gently, so jileafiantly, with such fair 
tilluremeuts to learning, that I think all the time no- 
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thing "whilea I am witli Uni. And when I am called 
from him, I feU on weeping, becauHe whatsoever I 
do else but learning, is full of giief, trouble, fear, and 
whole misliking unto me. And thus my hook hath 
been ao much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me 
more pleasure and more, that in respect of it, all other 
pleasures, in very deed, be but trifles and troubles 
unto me." 

I remember thia talk gladly, both because it is so 
■worthy of memory, and because also it was the last 
talk that ever I had, and the last time that ever I 
saw that noble and worthy lady, 

I could be over long, both in showing just causes, 
and in reciting true examples, why learning should be 
taught rather by love than fear. He that would see 
a perfect discourse of it, let him read that learned 
treatise, which my fi'iend Joan, Sturmiua wrote, De 
Institutwnt} PrincipM, to the duke of Cleves. 

The goodly connaeb of Solomon and Jesus the son 
of Sirach, for sharp keeping in and brid- qui pamt rirfta;, 
ling of youth, are meant itither for fa- aiMjihimi. 
iherly correction, than masterly l)eating ; rather for 
mannera, than for learning ; for other places, than for 
schools, For God forbid, but all evil touches, wanton- 
ness, lying, picking, sloth, will, stubbornness, and dis- 
obedience, should be with sharp chastisement daily cut 
away. 

This discipline was well known, and diligently useil, 
among the Grecians and old Romans ; as doth appear 
in Aristophanea, Isocratea, and Plato, and also iti the 
Comedies of Plautua; where we see that children were 
under the rule of thi-ee ((ersfins, prtecej)- l sjciiuoiiniwlur ; 
tore, pecilagoyo, pareide. The suhoolmas- Z VatUm. 
ter taught him learning with all gentleness ; the gu- 
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remor corrected his manners with much Hharpneas; 
the fiither held the stem of hia whole ohedience. And 
so he that need to teach, did not ooniraonly use to 
beat, but remitted that over to anothor man's charge. 
But what shall wo say, when now in our days the 
schoolmaster is useil both for prcKEptrnf in learning 
and pisdagogui in manners 1 Surely, I would he ahould 
not confound their offices, but discreetly use the duty 
of both ; HO that neither ill touches should be left un- 
punialied, nor gentleness in teaching anywise omitted. 
And ho stall well do both, if wisely he do appoiut 
diversity of time, and separate place, for either pur- 
pose J using always such discreet moderation, as the 
TiiBBciiool-hottSB. school-house should bo counted a sanctu- 
ary against fear, and very well learning a common 
pardon for ill doing, if the faidt of itself be not over 
heinoua 

And thus the children, kept up in Clod's fear, and 
jM-eserved by his grace, finding pain in ill doing, and 
pleasure in well studying, should easily be brought to 
honesty of life, and perfectnesa of learning ; the only 
mark that good and wise fatters do niah and labmu' 
that their children should most busily and carefully 
shoot at. 

There m anothor discommodity, besides cnielty in 
YduHi of Edr- achoolmastora in beating away the love 
up llr^o' of leai-uing from children, which hinder- 
much Ubtrtr. ot.ji learning, and virtue, and good bring- 
ing up of youth, and namely young gentlemen, veiy 
much in England. This fault is clean contrary to the 
first. I wished before, to have love of learning bred 
up in children : I wish as much now, to have young 
men brought up in g ootl q iTJeyof Eviugt smd in some 
more severe discipline, than commonly they be. We 
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hftve lack in England of each good order as the old 
noble Peraiaiis so carefully used ; whose children, to 
tlie age of twenty-one years, were brought up in learn- 
ing, and exercises of labour ; • and that in such place, 
where they should neither aee that was uncomely, nor 
hear that was uuhonest. Yea, a young gentleman waa 
neTHT fi-ee to go where he would, and do what he list 
himself; but under tl»e keep, and by the counsel of 
some gmve governor, until he was either maiiied, or 
csdled to bear some office in the commonwealth. 

And Bee the great obedience that waa used in old 
time to fathers and governors. No son, were he never ^ 
so old of years, never so great of birth, though he 
were a, king's son, might many, but by his father's and 
mother's also consent. Cyrus the Great, after he had 
conquered Babylon and subdued rich king CroBsus, 
with whole Asia Minor, coming triumphantly home, 
his uncle Gyaxares offered him his daughter to wifa 
Cyrus thanked his uncle, and praised the maid ; but 
for marriage, he answered him with these wise and 
sweet words, as they be uttered by Xenophon ; 'AAA', 
w Kva^otptj, TO, re yet/o^ eiiaivii, Koi rtfv naTSa, kou 
5wpa" jSouKo^ai Se, etpt) <Tvv t5 tov iraTpog yv^fig 
Kat ry T^f fitjrpo^ Tavra aot avfaivetrat' + That m 
to say, " Uncle Cyaxares, I commend the stock, I like 

• 'Eotw avroiy 'E\tv6fpa 'Ayopa noXou/io/^, Ma ra rt 
^atktia KOL TO oXXq ap^ftia wnroitfrai' fVTtv6ev ra fiiii &!/ia, 
Kul ol CLyopaiot xal at roirrtav tpwvOrt, xal dirtipOKaktat dsrcX^- 
Xavrai fis aWov tokov, mt fi^ fiiywJjTat ^ Tovrtav rvp^jj tjj 
Tww TTfTraibcvjiivav fiiKoiTjii^. I 8Be no differBnce between 
this college in Persia, and one here in England ; excepting 
tLat theirs was joined to the court, and go was more in tlie 
eye of the world.— Cyri, Pted, 7. 

t Cj-ri Paed. 8. 
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the maid, aud 1 iillow well the dowry ; but (eaith he) 
by the counsel and consent of my father BJid mother, 
I will dotennine farther of these matters," 

Strong SftiiiBon also in Scripture saw a maid that 
liketl him ; but he spake not to her, but went homo 
to his father and his mother, and desired both father 
and mother to make the marriage for him. Doth thin 
modesty, doth this obedience, tihat was in great King 
CyxUB and stout Samson, remain in oui" young men 
«t this day ? No surely : for we live not longer after 
them by time, than we live far different from them by 
good order. Oxir time is so fer from that old disci- 
plLne and obedience, as now, not only young gentle- 
men, but even very girls, dare, witliout all fear, though 
not without open shame, where they list, and how 
they list, maiTy themselveo in spit* of ikther, mother, 
God, good order, and all. Tjie cause of tliig^evil is, 
that youth is least looked unto, when thoy stand in 
most need of good keep and regard. It availoth not 
to see them well taught in young years, and after 
when they como to lust and youtMiI daya, to give 
them licjence to live aa they lust themselves. For if 
you suffer the eye of a young gentlenian once to be 
entangled with vgjn sights, and the ear to be corrupted 
with fo^d or filthjfJsiLk, the mind shall quicEy fall 
sick, and soon vomit, and cast up all the wholesome 
doctrine that he received in childhood, though he were 
never so well brought up before. And being onoe 
inglutted with vanity, he will stwiightway loathe all 
learning, and all good counsel to the same ; and the 
parents, for all their great cost aJid chai'ge, reap only 
in the end the fruit of gj'ief and care. 
Groat men's Tliis evil is not commoii to poor men, 

tJTOUflit un as God will have it, but proper to rich 
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and great men's ohildi'en, aa tliey deserve it. Indeed 
from seven to seventeen, young gentlemen commonly 
ho carefully enongh brought up ; but fjiim_eevouteea 
to aeven-and-twenfcy (the roost dangerous time of all 
a man's life, and most slippery to stay well in) they 
have eommonly tte rein of all licence in their own 
hand, and especially such as do live in the court. ^/ 

And that -which is most to he marvelled yfj^^ ,j,en fond \ """^ 
at, commonly the wisest and also best **J™^ 
men, be foiind the fondest fathers in this behalf. And 
if some good father would seek novae remedy herein, yet 
the mother (if the house hold of our ladj') had rather, yea, 
and will too, have her son cunning and bold, in making 
him to live tilmly when he is young, than by learn- ' 
ing and travel to be able to serve his prince and Lis 
country, both wisely in peace, and stoutly in war, 
when he is old. 

The fault ia in yourselves, ye noble- Mean men's sons y''^ 
men's sonsi, and therefore ye deserve the nutLuriiy, 
greater blame, tliat commonly the meaner men's chil- ^ 
dren come to be the wisest counsellors and greatest 
doeiTS, in the weighty affairs of this realm. And why 1 
for God -will have it so of his providence, because ye 
will Lave it no othei-wiae by your negligence. 

And God is a good God, and wisest in aU his doings, 
that will place virtue, and displace vice, in those king- 
doms where Le doth govern. For he knoweth, that 
nobili ty without virtue and wisdom, is Noiiiiity without 
blood indeed, but blood truly without ^''^"'^ 
bon^ and sinews j and so of itaeli, wiili out the other, 
very weak to bear the bnrthM flf Wbl jghty anaira. 

The greatest snip maeea commonly carrietn the 
greatest burthen, but yot always with the greatest 
jeojMirdy, not only for the pernona and goods commits 
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ted unto it, but even for the ship itself, except it be 
governed with the grcjiteat wiBtiom. 

But nobility, governed by learning and 
wisdom, is indeed most like a lair sliip, 
having tide and wind at will, under the rule of a skil- 
ful master ; when conti-ariwiae, a isliip ciirried, yea, 
with the highest tide and greateat wind, lacking a skil- 
ful master, most commonly doth either 
wnk itself upon aanda, or break itself 
ttpon rocke. And even so, how many have been eitlier 
drowned in vain |)leaaiire, or overwhelmed Ly stout 
Villi pieiuniB wilfulness, the histories of England be 
able to afford over-mtmy examples unto 
us. Therefore, ye great and iioblemen'a 
ii'r- children, if ye will have rightfully that 

praise, and enjoy surely tliat place which your fathers 
have, and elders had, and left unto you, ye must keep 
it as they gat it ; and that is, by the only way of vir- 
tue, wisdom, and worthiness. 

For wisdom and virtue, there be many fair exam- 
plea in this court for young gentlemen to follow ; but 
they be like fair marks iu the field, out of a man's 
reach, too far off to shoot at well. The best i^md 
worthiest men indeed be aometimes seen, but seldom 
talked withal. A. young gentleman may sometimes 
kneel to tlieir person, but snially use their company 
for their better instruction. 

But young gentlemen are fain commonly to do in 

the court, aa young archers do in the field ; that is, 

take such maiks aa be nigh them, although they be 

never so foul to shoot at : I mean, they be driven to 

,• UlMnipmyN keep company with the worst ; and what 

/- niMTothyoiAii, fo^^jg yj (jompany hath to corrupt good 

^■^■-.^jBteirtte wisest men know bent. 
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And not ill company only, but the ill opinion also 
of the most jiort doth ranch harm ; and 
namely of those which ehould be wise in 
the true deciphering of the good disposi- 
tion of natiii-e, of comeUnesa in courtly manners, and 
aU right doings of men. 

But error and phantasy do commonly occupy the 
place of truth and judgment. For, if s, yowng gentle- 
man be demure and still of natiire, they say he ia 
simple and lacketh wit ; if he be bashful, and will 
soon blush, they call him a bahiah and ill brought up 
thing ; when Xenophon doth precisely note in Cynia, 
that " Ida * bftshfuhiess in youth, was the very tnie 
sign of his virtue and atoatneaa aAer." If he be inno- 
csent and ignorant of iU, they say he is rude, and hath 
no grace ; so ungraciously do some gi-ace- i^e gmoe tn 
less men misuse the fair and godly "word """'' 
grace. 

But if ye wowld know what grace they mean, go 
and look, and leam amongst them, and ye shall see 
that it is. 

First, to blush at nothing; and "hlnahing in yonth," 
saitb Aristotle, " is nothing else but fear to do ill : " 
which fear being once lustily frayed away from youth, 
then foUoweth to dare do any m^ischief, Grace of nonrt. 
to contemn stoutly any goodness, to be busy in every 
matter, to be skilful in every thing, to acknowledge ■% 
no ignorance at all. To do thus in court, is counted 
of some the chief and greatest grace of all ; end termed 

* Tliis ia the place in XenoptioQ, — ■ 'Oi Si ■apotjyfv 6 

^p/wns aVTOP erifv Tif fifyt^fi fls ^ptif rov npt^^^ov ytviir- 
6ai, tv TovT(f hfj Toie fiiv Xdyots 0pa}(yTfpots t)(p^o, Koi t^ 
ijltiiv}) Titrv)(aiTcp^' QiSous 3« (iiettiinr'kaTO, floTf Kal tpvO- 
pali/etrSai, air6Tt ffvi'TVy;(d»>oi roil wpttr^VTtpOis. Cyri Psed. 1. 
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by the name of a virtue, called coinage and l>oldne8B ; 
BoklncH, ywi in when Crassus in Cicero teaclietli the 

notto'ta'*'*'^' *'l*'8Ji contrary, and that moat wittily, 

prainod. saying thus, Audere, cum b&nis etimn 

reirus coiijufuiium, per seipsuvt est magrwpere Jiiffi- 
mubem : which is to say, " To he hold, yea in a good 
matter, is for itself greatly to be eschewed," * 

Moi-eover, where the swing goeth, there too follow, 
MoregrwMot fawn, flatter, laugh, and lie lustily at 

™°^ other men's liking : to face, stand fore- 

most, shove back : and to the meaner man, or un- 
known ill the court, to seem somewhat solemn, coy, 
big, and dangei-ous of look, talk, and answer: to think 
•well of himself, to be lusty in contemning of others, 
to have some trim grace in a privy mock : and in 
greater presence to bear a brave look to be warlike^ 
though he never looked enemy in the face in war ; yet 
some warlike sign must be used, either a slovenly bus- 
kin, or an overstaring frounced head, ae though out of 
every hair's top shoidd suddenly start ouj; a good big 
Men or w»r beat oa.^ when need roquirctli. Yet, praised 

of onndition. be God, England hath at this time many 
worthy captains and good aohUers, which be indeed so 
honest of behavioui-, so comely of conditions, so mild 
of manners, as they may be examples of good order to 
a good aort of others, which never came in war.- — But 
to return where I left : In plac* also to bo able to 
raise talk, and make discourse of every rishc t ; to 
have a very good will to hear himself speak ; to bo 
Paimietiy. seen in palmistry, whereby to convey to 

chaste ears some food and filthy talk. 

• Cic. de Orat. 3. 

t This is thu reading of edd. 1570 — ^l, Ujjtoa renders it 
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Ajid if some Smithfield ruffian take np some stmnge 
going, some new mowing witli ti)o mouth, some 
wrinching wtli the shouldera, some bi'ave proverb, 
some fresh new oath that is not stale, but will run 
round in the mouth ; some new disguised garment, or 
(lespei-ate hftt, fond in fashion, or gaiish in colour, 
whatsoever it coat, how small soever his living be, ty 
what shift aoever it be gotten, gotten must it be, and 
iiscid with the first, or else the grjwe of it is stale and 
gone. Some part of this graceless grace was described 
by me in a little rude verse long ago. 

To laugh, to lie, to flatter, to face, 
Four ways in court to wim men grace. 
If thou be thrall to none of these. 
Away good Peckgoose, hence John Clieeae, 
Mark well my word, and mark their deed. 
And think this verae part of thy creed. 

Would to God tliis talk were not tiiie, and that 
some men's doings were not thus. I write not to hurt 
any, but to profit some; to accuse nouej but to monish 
such who, allui-ad by ill counsel, and following ill ex- 
ample, contrary to their good bringing ^^ ,c„ubb„i 
up, and ugainat their own good nature, ' CoBipmy. 
yield overmuch to these follies and faiilts. I know 
many sei'ving-men of good order, and well staid ; and 
again, I hear say there be some serving- servuig-men. 
men do but Ul service to their yoimg masters. Yea, 
read Terence and Plantns advisedly over, and ye 
shall find in those two wise writers, almost in every 
comedy, no unthrifty young man, that is not brought 
thereunto by the subtle enticement of some lewd ser- 
vant. And oven now in our days, Getse, ^^^ corrwpiom 
and Davi, Gnathos, and many bold J"w«H«t. 
Ijiiwdy Phormios too, be pressing in to prattle on 
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every stage, to meddle in every matter ; when honest 
Parmenos shall not be heard, but bear 
small swing with their masters. Their 
company, their talk, their over great experience in 
mischief, doth easily corrupt the best natures, and 
best brought up wits. 

But I marvel the less that these misorders be among 
MUrorciora in tho soJMe in tbo coiut ; for commonly in the 
oonntry. conntry also every where, innocency is 

gone, bashfulness m vanished ; much presumption in 
youth, small authority in ago ; reverence is neglected, 
duties be confoanded ; and, to be short, disobedience 
doth overflow the hanks of good order almost in every 
place, almost in every degree of man. 

Mean men have eyes to see, and cause to lament, 
and occasion to complain of these miseries ; but other 
have authority to remedy them, and will do so too, 
when God shall think time fit. For all these mis- 
orders he Godla just plagues, by his sufferance brought 
justly upon us for our Bins, wliicli be infinite in num- 
ber, and horriblo in deed ; hut namely for the great 
abominable sin of unkindness : but what unkindness 1 
even such unkindness as was in the 
Jews, in contemning God's voice, in 
shrinking from his word, in wishing back again for 
Egypt, in committing adultery and whoredom, not 
with the women, but with tlie doctrine of Babylon, 
and* did bring all the plagues, destructions, and capti- 
vities, that fell so oft and horrible upon Israel, 

We have cause also in England to beware of \ui- 

kindDess, who have had in so few years the candle of 

D[je(rtn«.— Moras. God's word so oft lightened, so oft put 

out ; and yet will venture by our unthankfidness in doc- 

" Edit. Mayor, &c. , omit and. 
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trine and sinful life, to lease again light, candle, can- 
dlestick and aU. 

God keep ns in Hs fear ; God graft in ua the true 
knowledge of kis word, with a forward will to follow 
it, and BO to bring forth the sweet fruits of it ; and 
then shall he preserve ua by his grace from all manner 
of terrible days. 

The remedy of this doth not stand only in making 
good common laws for the whole realm, Pxblicm lego. 
but also (and perchance chiefly) in observing private ' 
discipline, every man carefully in hw own ^^^j^ ^^^ 
house ; and namely, if special regai'd be '^J''"'"- 
had to youth ; and tliat, not bo much in teaching 1 ^ 
them what ia good, aa in keeping them from that I 

that is ill. CesiaUta bmU. 

Therefore if wise fathers be not aa well aware in 
weeding from their children ill things and IgnoraiM mali. 
ill company, aa they were before in grafting in them 
learning, and providing for them good sell oohn asters, 
what fruit they ahall I'eap of all their cost and care, 
common exi)erienco doth tell. 

Here ia the place, in youth is the time when some 
ignorance is as necessary as much know- Some ignoianca 
ledge ; and not In matters of owr duty knowtcilgs, 
towards God, ns some wilful wits willingly against 
theii" own knowledge, perniciously against their own 
conscience, have of late openly taught. Indeed St. 
Chrysostom, that noble and eloquent doctor, * in a 



y 



• The pBBftftge here pointed to, is in St CIuysostom'B fifth 
Discourse irept Klfifipfititj^s Kai Upotfoias. A captious que&tiou 
being put, " How comos one man to be rich, and another 
poor !" he answers, " Thougb we were never bo ignorant of 
tlie reasons nf tbeae tbinga, yet it is far better to continue in 
UL 9 
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■entkon eontra fatiun, and the curioiis Searching of 
NatiTitaee, dotb wiady say, that " Ignoi^nce theFexu is 
better than knowledge." But to wring this sentence, 
to wnKk thereby out of men's hands the knowledge of 
God's doctiine, is without all reason, against oom- 
mon BBoaey oontraiy to the judgment also of them 
which be the discreetest men and best learned on 
their own side. I know Julianus Apostata* did 
BO ; bat I aevei heard or read that any ancient 
Father of the primitive church cither thought or 
wrote so. 

But thia ignorance in youth which I speak on, or 
BmoeeMj In rather this simplicity, or most tmly this 
jmth. innocency, is that which the noble Per- 

sians, as wise Xenophon doth t^ify, were ao careful 
to breed np their youth in. But C?hriatian fathers 
commonly do not so. And I will tell you a tale, as 
much to be mialiked, as the Persians' example is to bo 
followed. 



our igaotanoe, than to admit of any impious tenet or opinion ,'" 
BiKTtov yap ayvochi jtoXii, § fiSewK nintif tI> fxiv yafi ovic 
l)f*i Korrfyoplay, to At ajrcirripTjTai avyy)>a)it.T)t. Tom, G, pt^ 
878. Edit SaviL 

• Julian pttt forth a Beviere edict, whereby he forbade tho 
Christians publicly in the schools either to t^ach or study hu- 
mane literatnre. For which Gregory Naziaazeo thus warmly 
inveighs against him, though playing too much with the word 
Xiyos i—Kaxiiva rphvavtra dtKtj, XoyB) KoXdffffflot Imip rijr fii 
Xoyour TTopovo^taf. £>f KOiwaiv Gvrtav Xoyijcolr Sttqo'i, uf 
I8/ca>> avrov, Xp«rr[a»oiv i^66vT}<Ttv, aKoyuTora jrfpi Xoyaif 
dmvo^^f tr 6 rrtuTup, us iffra^ XoyK^rarof, Stt^X. d. pog. 4. 
Edit. Eton, "Illud aatem inclemena, obmendum pereuni 
nilc^titio, quod fLToebat doctire magutroa rhctoriooe ct gt^uuna- 
ticoB ritus Chriitiaiu cnltores." AmmianuB Mikrcullinus, 
lib. 21. 
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Tliis last summer I was in a gentleman'a liouse^ 
where a young cliild, somewhat past four j^ ^^^^ ^ 
year oH, could in no wise frame his brougiit op. 
tongue to aay a little short grace ; and yet he could 
roundly rap out ao many ugly oaths, aiid tliose of the 
newest feshion, aa some good man of fourscore year 
old hiith never heaj-d named before. And that which 
was most detestable of all, his father and ill parentg. 
mother would laugh at it. I much doubt what com- 
fort another day this child BhaJi bring onto them. 
This child using much the company of serviug-men, 
and giving good ear to their talk, did easily leam, 
wliich he shall harcUy forget sdl the days of his life 
hereafter. So likewise in the court, if a young gen- 
tleman will venture himself into the company of ruf- 
fians, it is ovor-great a jeopardy, lest their fashions, 
manners, thoughts, talk, and deeds, wiU very soon he 
over-like.* " The confounding of compEi- lu company, 
nies breedeth conftision of good manners, both in tho 
court and every where else." 

And it may be a great wonder, but a greater shame 
to U3 Christian men, to understand what a heathen 
writer, Isocratea, doth leave in memory of writing, con- 
cerning the care that the noble city of Athens had to 
bring up their youth in honest company and virtuous 
discipline ; whose talk in Greek is to this effect in 
English : — 

" The city was Dot more careful to see their children 
well taught, than to see their young men well governed ; 
which they brought to pass, not ao much by common 
law, aa by private discipline. For they had more 
regai'd that their youth by good order should not 



• The edd. 1570—71 have evar-like. 
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offeud, than how by law they might be punished ; and 
if offenoG were committed, there was neither way to 
hide it, nor hope of pardon for it. Good natures were 
not BO much openly praised, as tlioy were secretly 
marked and watchfully reganled, lest they should leese 
the goodness they had. Therefore in schools of sing- 
ing and daucing, and other honest exercises, governors 
were appointed more diligent to oversee their good 
mannei's, than their masters were to teach them any 
learning. It was some shame to a young nian to be 
seen in the open mai-ket ; and if for business he passed 
through it, he did it with a marvellous modesty and 
baahfal fashion. To eat or drink in a tavern was not 
only a shame, but also punishable in a yo«ng man. 
To contrary, or to stand in terms with an old man, 
was more heinous * than in some place to rebuke and 
scold with his own father." With many other mo[re] 
good orders and fiair diaciplinea, wliici I refer to their 



* In tMs citation out of leocrates, Mr. Asoliam has ratlier 
given the seiise of ^varal p^Lasages^ than a strict translation of 
hia author ; and perhaps he might tmat to his memory, with- 
out conaiJting the original ; which is no uncommon thing 
with lea.med men. What is here expressed, * * than in some 
place, " is in the Greek, jj joii' : which is not a ooropoi-ison be- 
tween Athens and some other state in point of strict diaci- 
pEne and regiUarity of niamietB, but a complaint of a. decay 
herein, and of a degeneracy in the present a^e &om the good 
conduct of former times. 

The latter part, where he keeps somewhat closer to the 
original, I shall transcribe ; Ovrta 6* ttptvyatf^Tjjv ayopau^ tStirf 
el Koi wort dif\6eiv dvayKatrBeifv, fitra ttoXX^s atSoCs Kal 
trojtppa^irj/Tjs f<paLvavTO tovto irotovjrrfS' aVTintfiv fif rois 
jrpffr^vTipBit, i5 XoiSopTio-atrSat, Stivurepov tWfiifol', ^ vvv 
jTfpt mis yoveas e^afiapToytiy iv KrnnjKtii^ fie tpaytiii t) 
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reading, tliat liave luat to look upon the description of 
such a worthy common wealth. 

Ajid to know what worthy fruit did „ . 

•^ ^ Gkiod aoed wo> 

spnng of such worthy seed, I will tell thy fmtt. 
you the most mai-vel of all, and yet such a truth aa 
no man shall deny it, except such as be ignorant in 
knowledge of the I) est storieB. 

Athens, by this discipline and good ordering of 
youth, did breed up, within the circuit of that one 
city, irttliin the oompaas of one hundred year, within 
the memory of one man's life, so many notable cap- 
tains in war, for worthiness, wisdom, and learning, aa 
be scarce matchable, no, not in the state of Borne, in 
the compass of thoae seven hundred yesirs, when it 
flourished most. 

And because I will not only say it, but also prove 
it, the names of them be these: MO- ■nK, nobk eap- 
tiades,Theinistocles, Xanthippus, Pericles, ^^ of Athem. 
Cimon, Alcihiades, Thrasybulus, Oonon, Iphicrates, 
Xenophon, Timotheus, Theopompus, Demetrius, and 
ilivers other mo[re] ; of which every one may justly be 
spoken that worthy praise which was given to Scipio 
Africauus, who Cicero doubteth, " whether he were 
more noble captain in war, or more eloquent and wise 
coiinaellor in peace." And if ye believe not me, read 
diligently •jSimilius Probus tu Latin, and Plutareh in 
Greek ; which two had no cause either to flatter or lie 
upon any of those which I have recited. 

And beside nobility in war, for excellent and match* 



* ComeUns Nepoa, whose woika by mistake have gone 
under the name of jEmiliua ProbnB ; who Bocms to have no 
other title to thorn, thun as he took ciire to have them copied 
out ior the use of the Emx>eror Theodosius. 



i^'f 




irtoUsB 



Athawh 



vcnthj 



TIm Mownibnuuw of ■udi & commonwealtli, nsing 
MuIi diiuipltne ftod onlfir for youth, aud tliereby 
•iri(i((irt({ fdilh Uj Unrir [imiiKi, ttixd leaving to us for onr 

fMMufiU:, mich cii|>tairiit for war, such cotmseUora for 
|H>n<(«<, itriit iiiiiU;lil<itM nifu<t<!n< fur nil kind of Icaraing, 
lit |ilitiiN»Til fi-ir iiiu to rtioitu, aud uot irksome, I trust, 
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for other to hear, except it be such as make neither 
account of virtue nor learning. 

And whether there be any such or no, I cannot 
well tell : yet I tear stay, some young gentlemen of 
oura count it their shame to be counted ccmtsnmera of 
learned ; and perchance ttey count it their '™™™B' 
shame to be counted honest alao ; for I hear say, they 
meddle as little with the one as with the other. A 
marvellous case, that gentlemen should so bo ashamed 
of good learning, and never a whit ashamed of ill 
manners ! Such do say for them, that Qentieit.™ of 
the gentlemen of France do so ; which is ^"™^ 
a lie, as God wiH have it ; Langieua and Bellaeus, 
that be dead, and the noble Vidara of Chartrcs, that 
is alive, and infinite mo[re] in France, which I hear 
tell of, prove this to be most felse. And though some 
in France, which will needs be gentlemen, whether 
men will or no, and have more gcntlenesa in their hat 
than in their head, be at deadly feud with both learn- 
ing and honesty ; yet I believe, if that noble prince, 
King Francis the First, were alive, thev Fnuioiscus i., 
shoold have neither place m ms court, cunim ret 
nor pension in hia wars, if ho had knowledge of them. 
This opinion is not French, but plain Turkish, from 
whence some Fi-ench fetch moi-e faults than this ; 
which I pray Grod keep out of England, and send also 
those of ours better minds, which bend themselves 
against vii-tue and learning, to the contempt of God, 
dishonour of their countiy, to the hurt of in any othera, 
and at length to the greatest harm and utter destruc- 
tion of thenwelves. 

Some other, having better nature but less wit (for 
ill commonly have overmuch wit), do not BxperiBDoowitu- 
utterly diapraiae learning, but they aay, ""' i<»n^nft 
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that without learning, commoa experience, know- 
ledge of all fasliions, and haunting all corapinies, shall 
work in youth both wisdom and ability to execute any 
weighty afiaii-. Surely long experience doth profit 
much, but moat, and almost only to him (if we mean 
honent nffiiii-s) that is diligently befon? instnicteil with 
prccejcts of well doing. For good jirecepts of learning 
be the eyes of the mind, to look wisely before a man, 
■wliicli way to go right, and which not. 

Learning teach eth more in one year than experience 
' L^^j!^ jn twenty ; and learning tcachcth mMy, 
eii^nnniMi. when experience maketh mo[re] misera- 
ble, than wise. He hazardeth sore that waxeth wise 
by experience. An unhappy master he is that is niatle 
cunning by many .shipwrecks ; a miserable merchant, 
that IB neither rich nor wise but after some hankrouta. 
It is coetlj wiadom that is bought by experience. Wo 
know by experience itself, that it is a manrellous pain 
to find out but a short way by long wandering. And 
surely, he that woidd prove wise by experience, he 
may be witty iudeed, but even bke a swift runner, that 
runneth feat out of liis way, and upon the night, he 
knoweth not wliitlier, And verily they be fewest in 
numlx;r that be happy or wise by unlearned expe- 
rience. And look well upon the former life of those 
few, whether yoiu* exami)le be old or young, who with- 
out learning have gathered by long experience a little 
wL^wlom and some happiness; and when you do couid- 
der what mischief they Lave committed, what dangers 
they have escaped, (and yet twenty for one do perish 
in the adventure,) then think weU with yourself, whe- 
tlier you would that your own Kon should come to 
wiadom and happiness by the way of such experience 
Ctr no. 
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It is a Dotiiblo tale, tLat old Sir Eogei' Chamloe, 

air Roger Chmm- 



IdQh 



sometime chief justice, woulci tell of' 
fielf. Wlieu lie was ancient in inn of 
court, certain young gentlemen vere brought before 
him to be connoted for certain iniaorders : and one of 
tiie lustiest said, " Sir, we be young gentlemen ; and 
wise men before ua have proved all faahiona, and yet 
those have done full well." This they said, because 
it was well known that Sir Eoger had been a good- 
fellow in his youth. But he answered them very 
wisely : " Indeed," saith he, " iu youth I was, as you 
are now ; and I had twelve fellowrt ILke unto myseif, 
but not one of them came to a good end. And there- 
fore follow not my example in youth, but follow my 
cottuiiel in age, if ever ye think to come to this place, 
or to these years that I am come unto ; lest you meet 
either with poverty or Tyburn in the way." 

ThiB experience of all fashions in youth, being in 
proof always dangerous, iu isawe seldom lucky, is a. 
way indeed to over-much hnowiedge, yet used com- 
monly of Kuch men, which be either carried by some 
curious afl'ection of mind, or driven by some hard ne- 
cessity of life, to hazard the trial of over-many peiiloua 
adventures. 

Eiiismus, the honour of learning of all our time, said 
wisely, " That experience is the common Etp^jjeape the 
schoolhouBo of fools and ill men. Men 
of wit and honesty he otherwise in- 
structed. For there be, that kee[) them out of fire, 
and yet was never bnmed ; that be ware of water, and 
yet was never nigh drowning ; that hate harlots, and 
wa« never at the stt^ws; that abhor falsehood, and 
never brake promise themselves." 

But will ye see a fit similitude of this adventured 
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experieacio. A father tliat doth let loose his son to all 
experiences, ia most Hke a fond hunter that letteth 
slip a whelp to the whole herd ; twenty to one he 
sliiiU fall upon a rascal, and let go the fair game. Men 
that hunt so, be either ignorant persons, privj stealers, 
or night-walkers. 

Learning therefore, ye wise fathers, and good bring- 
ing up, anil not blind and dangerous expeiiejice, is the 
next and readiest way that must lead your children, 
first to wisdom, and then to worthiness, if ever ye 
purpose they shall come there. 

Aud to say all in short, though I lack authority to 
Howexperienoe ^^^ counsel, yet I lack not good will to 
may profit wish, that the yowth in England, espe- 
cially gentlemen, and namely nobility, should be by 
good bringing up so grounded in judgment of learning, 
so founded in love of honesty, as, when they should he 
called forth to the execution of grea,t affairs, in service 
of their prince and country, they might be able to use, 
and to order all expediences, were they good, ■were 
they bad, and that according to the square, rule, and 
line of [wisdom, learning, aud virtue. \ 
Diligent leamiDg -^d I ^o not mean by aU this my 



taSk, that young gentlemen shoidd always 



onght to be 
JoLtted with 
ptauumt luu- \y(, poring on a book, and by using good 

iast'ontiumiui. studies should leese honest pleasure, and 
haunt no good pastime ; I mejan nothing less. For it 
is well known that I both like and love, and have 
' always, and do yet stiU use all exercises and pastimes 
that be fit for my nature and ability ; and beside na- 
tural disposition, in judgment alscr I was never either 
stoic in doctrine or anabaptist in religion, to mislLke a 
I merry, pleasant, and playful nature, if no outrage be 
. committed against law, measure, and good order. 
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Therefore I would wish, that beside some good time 
fitly appointed, and conetimtljr kept, to increase by 
reading the knowledge of the tongues and leanung ; 
yoimg gentlemen should use, and delight in all courtly 
■ exerfises, and gentlemanlike pastimea. And good 
cause why : for the self same noble city ie.n,taBj..iu«j 
of Athena, justly commended of me he- *'"' riwitiinos. 
fore, did wisely, and upon gi"cat consideration, appoint 
the Musefl, Apollo and PaUaa, to l>e patroiu of learn- 
ing to their youth. For the Muses, besides learning, 
were also ladies of dancing, mirth, and minstrelsy : 
Apollo WHS god of shooting, and author of cunning 
pltiyiug upon instnimonts ; Pallas also waa lady mis- 
tress in wars. Whereby was nothing else meant, but 
that learning should be always mingled with honest 
mii-th flnd comely exercises ; and that war also should 
Uo governed by learning and moderated by wisdom ; 
as did well appear in those captains of Athens mmied 
by me before, and also in Scipio and Csesar, tho two 
iliamonds of Rome. And Pallas wtm no LtnmingTOieth 

, . . . T , , Iwtli WIT md 

more teared in weanng mgida, than she pmico. 
was pi-aised for choofiing oliva ; whereby ahineth 
the gloiy of learning, which thna was governor and 
mistress in the noble city of Athena, both of war and 
peace. 

Therefore to ride comely, to run fair at the tilt or 
ling ; to play at all weapons, to shoot 
fair in bow, or surely in gun ; to vault 
lustily, to ntn, to leap, to wi-estle, to 
swim ; to dance comely, to sing, and play on instru- 
ments cunningly ; to hawk, to hunt ; to play atftennis,' 
and all pastimes generally, which be joined with 
labour, used in open place, and on the daydight, con- 
taining either some Jit exercise for war, or aome plea- 



TIiQ paatlmes 
thjit bo fit Tor 
comdy gsutlo 

men. 
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sant pastime for peace, be not only comely and decent, 
but lilao very necessary for a coiu-tly gentleman to use. 

But of tdl kind of paatimes fit for a gentleman, I 
will, Gotl wHlmg, in fitter place more at large declare 
fijlly, in my book of the Cockpit ; -wliicb I do write to 
Butisfy aome, I trust with some reason, that be more 
curiotis in marking other men's doings, than c&refui 
in mending their own faults. And some also will 
needs busy themselves ia marveUiug, and adding there- 
unto unfriendly talk, why I, ii man of good years, 
and of no ill place, I tliank God and my prince, do 
make choice to S]>end Kuch time in 'WTiting of trifles, 
as the School of Shooting, the Cockpit, ajid thiB book 
of the First Principles of Grammar, rather than to 
take some weighty matter in lumd, either of religion or 
dvil discipline. 

Vise men, I know, will well allow of my choice 
herein ; and as for such who have not wit of them- 
selves, but must learn of others to judge right of men's 
doings, let them read that wise poet Horace in his Arte 
A took of n lofty Poetica, wbo willoth wise men to beware 

titlli, iKidring /*,.! 111*. .1 TT 1- 

the bni« of of high and lofty titles, i or groat snips 

piu'iuSr' * reqidi'e costly tackling, and also afterward 

dangerous govemm^ent : small boata be neither very 

diargeable in making, nor very ofb in groat jeopardy ; 

and yet they carry many times as good and costly 

ware as greater vessels do. A mean argument may 

Tlio right t;hofce. easily bear the light burden of a small 

arguiS'to' fault, and have always at baud a ready 

writa upon. excuse for ill handling ; and some praise 

it is, if it ao chance, to be better indeed than a man 

dare venture to seem, A high title dotli charge a man 

with the heavy burthen of too great a promLie ; and 

therefore saith Horace, very wittily, that that poet was 
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a very fool, that began liis book with a goodly veiae 
indeed, but over proud a promise : 

" PMtnnam Fiiami oantabo, et nobile bellum :" 
And after as ■wisely i 

" Qusnto rectitis Mo, qui nil malitur inepte I &,c." 

meaning Homer ; who, within the compass of a small 
argument of one harlot and of one good Homer's wimioin 
wife, did utter so much learning in aU argmuonL 
kind of sciences, as, by the judgment of Quintilian 
" he deserveth so high a piuise, that no man yet de- 
served to sit in the second degree beneath him." And 
thus much out of my way, concerning my purpose in 
spending jien and paper and time upon trifl.es ; and 
namely, to answer some that have neither wit nor 
leaiTiiog to do anything themselves, neither will nor 
honesty to say well of other. 

To join learning with comely exercises, Conte Bal- 
deaar Casti^one, in his hook Cort^mie, th^ c<yrUfi^, 
doth trimly teach ; wliich book advisedly 
read and diligently followed but one year 
at home in England, would do a young gentleman 
more good, I wias, than three years' ti-avel ahi-oad 
spent in Italy, And I marvel this book is no more 
read in the court than it is, seeing it is* so well trans- 
lated into English by a worthy gentleman. Sir Thomas 
Hobby, who was many ways well furnished with learn- 
ing, and very expert in knowledge of divers tongues. 



an exceUent 
tiook fur a g&u- 
tkriuui. 



• This book was soon after (and perhaps the sooner for tliia 
great character here given it) translated tiito execlleut Latin 
by Mr. Gierke, fellow of King's College in Cambridge, with 
ttua title, Ballhamris CanlUlmm Co^mitis de Curiali, give Autko, 
LU/H ijuaiaor, eji llalico Scrmoae in Laiinmn cortoera. 
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•»d ■» Tlatoi, Mt M «ie or tws^ b^ < 
fhiafytmA. 
UKiag BiwwdWa fivaisfiMlel 
had brad aacfc A nee at wrtkjr! 

Aad m ll« aaeead dc)pM^ two moU^^daKmimif 
oofaifi^, tiM jvo^ ]>Bke at BmKA, ami Lord Hcwj 
MMtt^aa, VB« two nek i iiiindit to dv eovt Ar 
• on- laeim^ntkerviA t^aVxAir 



ako, ia BL Jeihm'* CoDc^ 



At 



tODi^ I do know, thx not i 
ot worlhj 



tite good 

Sir JoknCbeke 



•ad Dr. Bad— , I7 tliair tmij vrtmifk ot 
to. I tMiuu j ^ of giwBiiWM IB Ihriag; of dfltgenee in 
rtadyiag^ of ooBMel iacsjhorti^ of good order in aD 
ddapidid breed up lo man;- leuned bko in Aat one 
ooOege of St. JcAn'a w one ttnM^ as I beiieTB Oe iHtale 



cnifyof liNmia 



aUe 



toaflbtd. 

PreKJtt mwHylw of tlua preMnttime I list motto 
toucb ; jret there is one Bxaiitpl<t liar aQ the gentlemen 
of tbLi oooit to toSiaw, tiiat may wdl m&ij theai, or 
aothiog trill serre them, mar no exanq^ movB Uion 
bt goodneM aod leanixig. 

It is joax ihwDe (I speak to jon all, 70a young 
genUesa«n of En^and) thai one maid ahonld go beyond 
yfta fill in ejcoeUen^ of learning and icoowledge of 
divcHi iaa^ae^ Poont fivth aix of tbe best ^ven girn- 
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tlemen of this court, and all they together show not so 
much good mil, spend not bo much tiniR, bestow not 
so many hours daily, orderly, and constantly, for the 
increase of learning and knowledge, as doth the 
Queen's Majesty herself Yea, I believe, that beside 
her perfect readiness in IJatiii, Italian, Trench, and 
Spanish, * she jfeadeth here now at "Windsor more 
Greek every day, than some prebendary of this church 
doth read Latin in a whole week. And that wliich is 
moat praiseworthy of all, within the walls of her privy 
chamber, she hath obtained that excellency of learning 
to imdorstand, spejik, and write both wittily with head, 
and fair with hand, as scarce one or two rai'e wits in 
both tlie universities have in many yeai-s reached 
unto. Amongst all the benefits that God hath blessed 
me withal, next the knowledge of Christ's true reli- 
gion, I count this the {Greatest, that it pleased God to 
call me to be one poor minister in setting forward 
these excellent gifts of learning in this most excellent 
prince ; whose only example if the rest of our nobility 
would follow, then might England be for learning and 



• Mr Ascham, in his Discoiuse of the Affairs of Germany, 
s]>eaking of John Fredcsrick Diike of Saxony, Luther's great 
friend and dofendor, liatli thia passage, nut unlike what lie 
here relates of his royal tniBtress : 

" It is mai^ellouB that my friend Joannes Stiumiua doth 
report by writing, what he heard Philip Mehvnuthon at a time 
say of this aoble dnke, that he thought the duke did pri- 
vately read and write more every day, than did Iwjth he 
and Dr. AnrifBl>or ; which two were counted in nil men's 
judgments to be the greatest readers and writers in all the 
University of Wittcmberg." 

This I the rather add, because 1 have heard this place cen- 
eiired ; aa if Mr. .^Bcham had failed in point of civility and 
good ouLQacre, and intended a reflection by the comparison. 



lU 
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wisdom in nobility, a gpectacle to all the world beside, 
ujjjaiiipifiahavu ^^^ *^ *^^ mishsp of m(.»n ; the beat 
examples have never such force to move 
to any goodness, as the bad, vain, ligbt, 
and fond have to all illnesa. 

And one example, though out of the compaBS of 
learmng, yet uotoiit of the order of good manners, way 
notable in this court not fiilly twentj-four yeare ago ; 
■when all the acts of parliament, many good proclama- 
tions, divers strait commandments, sore punishment 
openly, special regard privately, could not do so much 
to take away one misorder, as the example of one big 
one of this court did, still to keep up the same ; the 
memory whereof doth jet remain in a common pn> 
verb of Birchiag-lane. 

Take heed, therefore, ye great ones in the court, yea 
Opoat mm In though ye be the grSiest of all, take 

Mamiiie TOto h^ed what ye do ; take heed how ye live ; 

mon'a^nin-'""^ for as you gi"eat Ones use to do, so all moan 

nere. mgti love to do. You be iudewl makers 

or marreK! of all men's manners witliin the realm. For 
though God hath placed you to be chief in making 
of laws, to bear gi-eateat authority, to command all 
others ; yet God doth order, that all your laws, all 
your authority, all your commandments, do not half 
so much with mean men, as doth yoar example and 
Enuniilo to manner of living. And for example, even 

religion. jjj^ j^jjg greatest matter, if you yottrselves 

do serve God gladly and orderly for conscience sake, 
not coldly, and sometime for manner sake, you rairry 
all the court with you, and the whole realm beside, 
earnestly and orderly to do the same. If you do 
otherwise, you be the only authore of all raisorders in 
religion, not only to the couit, but to all England 
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beside. Infinite shall be made cold in religion by your 
example, that never were hurt by reading of books. 

And In. meaner mattera, if three or four great ones 
in court will needs outrage in apparel, Etunpie 
in huge hose, in monstrous hats, in ga- 
rish colonrs ; let the prince proclaim, make laws, 
order, punish, command eveij gate in London daily 
to be watched ; let all good men beside do every where 
what they can ; surely the miaortler of apptirel in 
mean men abroad shall never be amended, except the 
greatest in court "will order and mend themselves first. 
I know some great and good ones in court were au- 
thors, that honest citizens of London should watch at 
every gate to take misordered persons in apparel ; I 
know that honest Londoners did so ; and I saw (wliich 
I saw then, and report now with some grief) that some 
courtly men were offended with these good men of 
Loudon : and (thitt which grieved me most of all) I 
saw the very same time, for all these good orders com- 
manded from tbe court and executed in London ; I 

saw, I sav, come out of London even Miatera, osha™ 

and acholare' 
unto tne presence oi the prmco, a great aflfenee. 

rabble of mean and light persons in appai^el, for nmtter 
against law, for making against order, for fashion, 
namely hose, so withoiit all order, as he thought him- 
self most bmve, that durst do most in breaking order, 
and was most monstrous in misorder. And for all the 
great commandments that came out of the court, yet 
this bold misorder was winked at, and borne withal 
in the court. I thought it was not well, that some great 
ones of the court durst declare themselves offended 
with good men of London for doing their duty, and 
the good ones of the court would not show themselves 
offended with ill men of London for breaking good 
m. 10 



tit 
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Bjample In 
Aboottiig. 



drder. I found therehy a saying of Socmtes to be 
moat true, " That ill men be more hasty, than good 
men be forward, to prosecute their purposes ;" even 
as Chriflt himself saith of the children of light and 
darkness. 

Beside apparel, in all other things too, not so much 
good Iftvs iuid struit commandments, as the example 
and manner of living of great men, doth carry all mean 
men eveiy where to like, and love, and do, aa they do. 
For if but two or tlu-ee niiblemen in 
the court would but begin Ui dioot, all 
yoang gentlemen, the whole court, all London, the 
■whole realm, would atraightwaj exercise shooting. 

What praise should thej win to themselves J what 
commodity should they bring to their country, that 
would thus deserve* to be pointed at, " Behold, there 
goeth the author of good order, the guide of good 
men V I could say more, and yet not over-much. 
But perclmnce some wQl say I have stept too fai* out 
of my school into the commonwealth, from teaching 
a young scholar, to monish great and noble men : yet 
I trust good and wise men will think and judge of me, 



• Men of true worth and excoUency, aa they justly challenge 
nil duo Teapect, so they dxasF the eyes of the world after them 
wherever they go. Demosthenes never appeared iu public, 
but he was market! out by the admiring multitude as ho passed 
along, one uryiug to another, OJror iKtivos. To this Lueian 
alludes in hia Dream : TotoiJTci troi nepiBrjira ra yviapia-jiuTa, 
SxTTt -Twv opavrav ((CaOTOI TOi> TrXijtriow Kivrj<rat, tti^ii irc Ttf 
&aKTv\ia, OJtoi tKtlvot, Xt'yw- This Horace expresses with 
lOnie satinf action, oa being his own case : 

" Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

QuM raouBtror digito prtetereimtium 
Bomanjp fidicen lytlB." 
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that my mind waa not ao much to be busy and bold 
with them that be great now, as to give vntten not for 
true advice to them that may be great ^*^"t"i,l^t 
hereafter ; who, if they do as I wish them chUdreu, 
to do, how great soeirer they be now by blood and 
other men's means, they shall become a great deal 
greater hereafter by learning, virtue, and their own 
deserts ; " wliich ia true prtdse, right worthiness, and 
very nobility indeed." Yet, if Bome will needs presa 
me that I am too bold with great men, and stray too 
far froM my matter, I will tiiiarwer them with St. Paul, 
SwB per contentionent, siue quocwnqvs •rnodo, inodo 
ChristiM prradketur, (fee. Even »o, whether in place or 
out of place, with my matter or beside my matter, if I 
can hereby either provoke the good or stay the iH, 
I shall think my writing herein well employed. 

But to come down from great m^en and higher 
matters, to my little children and poor schoolhouse 
again ; I will, Grod willing, go forward orderly, as I 
purposed, to instruct children and yomng men both for 
leai-ning and mannera. 

Hitherto I have showed what harm over-much fear 
bringeth to children ; and what hurt ill company and 
over-much liberty breedeth in youth ; meaning thereby, 
that from seven year old to seventeen, love is the best 
allurement to learning ; from seventeen to seven-and- 
twenty, that wise men should carefully see the steps of 
youth surely stayed by good order, in that moat slippery 
time, and especially in the court, a place most dan- 
gerous for youth to live in, without great grace, good, 
regard, and diligent looking to. 

Sir Richard Sackvillc, that worthy Tmveiiiiie luta 
gentleman of worthy memory, as I said "^^■ 
in the beginning, in the queen's privy chamber at 



^ 
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Windsor, after he had talked with me for the right 
choice of a good wit in a, child for learning, and of the 
true difference hetwixt quick and hard wits, of alluring 
youiig children by gentleness to love tetiruing, and of 
the Hpeciiil care that was to be had to keep young men 
from licentious Hvtng ; he waa moat earnest with me, 
to hare me say my mind also, what I thought con- 
cerning the fancy that many young gentlemen of 
England haye to travel abrofid, MJid namely to lead a 
long life in'Italw His request, both for his authority 
and good wittiowai'd me, waa a suificient command- 
ment unto me, to satisfy ]iia pleasure with uttering 
I)lainly my opinion in that matter. " Sir,'' quoth I, 
" I take going thither, and living there, for a young 
gentleman that doth not go under the keep and guarf 
of such a man, as both by wisdom can, and authority 
" dare nilo him, to he marvellous dangerous." 

And why I said so then, I will declare at large 
now, which 1 said then privately, and write now 
openly; not because' I do contemn either the know- 
ledge of strange and divera tongues, and namely the 
Theltilian Italian tongue (which, next the Greek 

tiiiigtiri. jj^(£ Latin tongue, I like and love above 

all other), or else because I do despise the learning 
that is gotten, or the experience that is gathered in 
sti-ange countries ; or for any ptivate iiialit;e tlutt I 
bear to Italy ; which country, and io it namely Rome, 
I have alwaya specially honoured ; because time was, 
when Italy and Rome have been to the great good of 
us that now live, the best breeders and bringera up of 
the woi'thiest men, not only for wise speaking, but 
also for well doing, in ail civil affairs, that ever was in 
the world. But now that time is gone ; and though 
the place remain, yet the old and present manners do 
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differ aa far as black and white, as virtue and vice. 
"Virtue once made that country mistress over all thelf 
world ; vice now maketh tkat connti'j slave to themll^'^ 
that before were glad to senre it; All men eeeth it ; 
they tlicmselves confeaa it, namely such as be best and 
wisest amongst them. For sin, by luafc and vanity,/ 
hath and doth breed up every where, common con- 
tempt of God's word, private contention in many' 
families, open factions in every city ; and bo making 
themselves bond to vanity and vice at home, they are 
content to bear the yoke of serving strangers abroad. 
(Italy now, is not that Italy that it was wont to be ; 
and therefore now not so fit a place as some do count 
it, for young men to fetch either wisdom or honesty 
from thence. For surely they will make others but 
bad scholars, that be so ill masters to themselves./^ - 
Yet, if a gentleman will needs travel into Italy, he 
shall do well to look on the life of the wisest traveller 
that ever travelled thither, set out by the wisest writer 
that ever spakg^wit^jUMigae.. God's doctriae only ex- 



cepted ; and that is Ulysses in Homer. 

"Ulysses andTiis tmvef I wish our travellers to look 
upon, not so much to fear them with the great dangers 
that he many times suffered, as to instruct them with 
his excellent wisdom, which he always and every 
where used. Yea, even those that be learned and 
witty travellers, when they be disposed to praise 
travelling, as a great commendation, and the best 
Bcripture they have for it, they gladly recite * the third 



The first throe verses of Homer'B Odyaaey r 

"Ai/8pd tt04 fvveitt, Mouo"a, jroXyTpowov, it iiaXa noWik 
TiXayxS^, eVfi Tpotiji Upliv wroXUBpov h^tptrt, 
XltiKKwv K BvBpamav ittv aorta, kqJ voov eyva. 
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verse of Homer, in bis first book of tbe Odysaey, con- 
taining a great praise of Ulysseja, for the wit he ga- 
thered and wisdom he used in his traTelling. 

WMch vei-se, because in mine opinion it was not 
made at the first mor« naturally in Greek by Homer, 
nor after turned more aptly into Latiji by Horace, 
than it was a good while ago in Cambridge translated 
into English, both plainly for tbe sense and roundly 
for the verse, by one of the best scholars that ever St. 
John's coUege bred, Mr. Wataon, niiae old friend, 
Bometime Bishop of Lincoln : therefore for their sake, 
that have lust to see how our Engltsh tongue in avoid- 
ing barbarous rhyming may as well receive right quan- 
tity of syllables and true order of versifying, (of ■which 
matter more at large hereafter,) as either Greek or 
la.tin, if a cunning man have it in handling ; I wiU set 
forth that one verse in all three tongues, for an ex- 
ample to good wits, that shall delight in like learned 



Umntrus, — noXXuf S" ai/dpiiwav l^tv Sana, Koi tooii eyva. 
Horatms, — ^i ntores homimitn muiterum indU, et urba.* 

Mr. Watton. 

AH travellers do gladly report great praise of Ulysaoa, 

For thiit he knew tnany men's mannera, aad keiw niany cities. 

i\)isfn)pM,'» And yet is not UlyaaeB commended 

i'o!jmwt«. J 90 much, nor so oft in Homer, be- 

cauao ho -was iroAwT/Oowof, this ia, " skilful in many 
men's mannei'a and fashions ; " as because he was 
iro\viMp-ti, tta* i^ " ^^ ^ "■'' ^urpoacv-and-wa*y in 
alL.£laceB." Which wisdom and wariness will not 

* ttorat. Ats. Poet. 142. 
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sei"ve neither a traveUer, except Pallas be p^n^g f^^ 
always at his elbow, that is God's special S'"'"''™- 
grace from heaven, to keep Mm in God's fear in all his 
doings, in aU his journey. For he shall not always, 
in his absence out of England, light upon a, gentle 
Alcinoijs,* and walk in his fair gardens full of all 
harmless pleasures ; but he shall sometimes fall either 
into the hands of some cruel Cyclops, or into the lap 
of some wanton and dallying dame, Calypso ; and so 
suffer the danger of many a deadly den, not so full of 
perUa to destroy the body, aa full of vain pleMitres to 
poison the mind. Some Siren shaU sing him a song, 
sweet in tone, but sounding in the end to his utter 
destruction. If Scylla drown him not, Chsuybtlis may 
foitime [to] swallow Lim. Some Circes shall make him, 
of a plain EngKahman, a right Italian : and at length 
to hell, t or to some hellish place, is he likely to go ; 
from whence is hard returning, although one Ulysses, 
and that by Pallaa's aid, and good counsel of Tireaias, 
once escaped that horrible den of deadly darkness. 

Therefore, if wise men will needs send their sons 
into Italy, let them do it wisely, under the keep and 
guard of him who, by hia wisdom and honesty, by hia 
example and authority, may be able to keep them safe 
and sound in the fear of God, in Christ's true reli^on, 
in good order, and honesty of living ; e?:cept they will 
have them run headlong into over-many jeopardies, as 
Ulysses had done many times, if Pallas had not always 
governed him ; if he had not used to stop his ears 
with wax, to bind himself to the mast of liis ship, to 



* Aloinous, ITom. Od, jj : Cyclops, 
Scylln, GhiirylidiB, ft : Circe, t, 
t See Horn. Od., \. 



1 : CtJyjwo, f ; SireneB, 
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Holy iKTia. feed daily upon that aweet herb Moly,* 
■with the black root and ■white flower, given unto him 
by Mercury to avoid atl the enchantments of Circes. 
Whereby tlie divine poet Homer meant covertly (as 
wise and godly men do judge) that love of honesty and 
hatred of ill, ■which Da^vid more plainly doth call the 
fear of God, the only remedy against aJl enchantments 
of aiii,+ 

I know divers noble personages, and many ■worthy 
gentlemen of England, whom all the Siren songa of 
Italy could never untwine from the mast of God's 
Word, nor no enchantment of vanity overturn them 
from the fear of God and love of honesty. 

But I know as many, or mo[re], and some sometime 
my dear friends (for whose sake I hate going into that 
countiy the more), who parting out of England fervent 
in the love of Christ's doctrine, and well furnished 
with the fear of God, returned out of Italy worse 
transformed than ever was any in Circes' court. I 
know divers, that went out of England, men of inno- 
cent life, men of excellent learning, who returned out 
of Italy, not only with worse manners, but also with 
less learning ; neither so willing to Uve orderly, nor 
yet 80 able to speak learnedly, as they were at home, 
before they went abroad. And why! Plato, that wise 
writer, and worthy traveller himself, telloth the cause 
why. He went into Sioiha, a country no nigher Italy 
by site of place, than Italy, that is now, is like SicQia 
thatwas then, in all corrupt manners and licentiousness 

■* Odsrsa. K, var. SOi 

"AfSpdo-i ■)»€ 6in}Taliri, &(o\ Si Tt ndvra Siravrat. 
t Psalm ixxiiL 
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of life. Plato found in Sidlia eTerj- city full of vanity, 
full of factions, eren as Italy ia now. And aa Homer, 
like a learned poet, doth feign that Circes by pleEtsant 
enchantments did turn men into beasts, some into 
Bwine, some into aases, some intf> foxes, some into 
wolTes, &.C., even so Plato,* like a, wise philosopher, 
doth plainly declare, that pleasure by licentious vanity, 
that sweet and perilous poison of all youth, doth en- 
gender, in all those that yield up theniflelvea to her, 
four notorious properties, 



1. Aijflpjc. 
i 4. 'Y^puf. 



The (Wilts of 

T^n plfiUOTfl. 



The first, Fog petfillneaa of all f food Caaaea wby men 

things learned before ; the second, Dul- itaij™es» 
il^3.to receive either learning or honesty worse mm^ 
ever after ; the third, A mind embracing °^™''- 
lightly the worst opinion, and barren of discretion to 



• Plato seems to insist upon a nicetj, in the beginniiig of 
this letter to Dionysitia [Ep. 3J. It was usual to greet their 
frienda m this form, Xalpew Koi tl TTparrfw : that ia, wiah 
them joy, and true /ellcily, Jhtinded upon good coitditet. Flato, 
though he observes that Dionysius had chosen the former, to 
caress and compliment the Delphian god, bespesiking him in 
this verae, 

yet he himself approves only of the latter ; wHch he con- 
gtaotly used to his friends, and that, for these reaaoos, wherfr 
unto our antbor alludes : 

'Eyu &i ovdi apBpoijrta leX^irct, ft^ OTt d^ ^f^, TrapojcfXfu- 
^a{pj}P atf fip^j* TDiJTo. 06^ piv, OTi irapa tPvtTtv rFpatrraTTOLfi 
Sv. (^nippia yiip tj&ovtj! iSpvTm xai Xvjnji ro Otiov) avBpmir^ Be, 
oTi Tu jToXXd (3Xo/3i)i' r)hoif^ Koi XtJmji' yrfif" , SvtrpaSiav, uH 
"KrfBffv, Kal a(j>po<Tiv>]V, Kai v^piv ri«Toucra f i; tt;" •^I'Jffl. 
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make true difference betwixt good and ill, betwixt 
truth and viinity ; the fourth, A proud disdainfuliiess 
of other good men in all lionest matters. 

Homer and Plato have both one meaning, look both 
HanieriuKil'lato to one enctT For if a man inglut himself 

eipoundod. With v&nity, or Welter in nlthinesa like a 
Hwine, all learning, all goodness, is soon foi;gotten. 
Them quickly shall he become a dull asa, to understand 
either learning or honesty ; and yet shall he be as 
subtle as a fox in brewling of mifwhief, in bringing ia 
miaorder, with a busy head, a discoursing tongue, and 
a &ctiou8 heart, in every private aifair, in all matters 
of state ; with this pretty property, always glad to 
commend the woi-se party, and ever ready to defend 
Afhrvsum ^^ falser opinion. And why? For where 

jfUKici iMMis. ^y jg given from goodness to vanity, the 
mind is soon carried from right judgment to any fond 
opinion in religion, in philoaopliy or any other kind of 
learning. The fourth fruit of vain pleasure, by Ho- 
mer and Plato's judgment, ia piide-inJJifiiiiaelBear con- 
tempt of others, the very badge of a!l those that serve 
in Circes' court, The true meaning of both Homer 
and Plato is plainly declared in one short sentence of 
the holy prophet of God, Hieremy, ciying out of the 
vain and vicious life of the Israelites : " This people 
(saith he) * be fools and dnlheada to all goodness, hut 
subtle, cunning, and bold in any mischief," d'c. 

The trne medicine against the enchantments of Circes, 
the vanity of licentious pleasure, the enticements of all 
sin, is in Homer the herb Mtd y. with the black i-oot 
and white flower, sour at the first, but sweet in the 



• Jerem. iv. S3. 
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end ; wliich Hesiodua termeth * the study of virtue, 
hard and irksome in the heginning, but in the end 
easy and pleasant. And that which is moat to be 
nrnrrelled at, the di\-ine poet Homor saith plainly, 
that this medicine against sin and vanity, is not found 
out by man, but given and tiiwght by God. And for 
some one's aake, that wOl have deliglit to read that 
sweet and godly verse, I will recite the sannnLi divmiut 
veTy words of Homer, and also turn tkem J""*"" 
into rude Engliah metre : t 



In Engliah thus : \ 

No mortal man, witli sweat of brow or toil of mind, 
Bat only God, wlio can do aU, that herb doth fijiil. 

Plato also, that divine philoBopher, hath many godly 
medicines against the poiaon of vain, jjleasui'e in many 
places, but 8]>eciaUy in his epistles to Uionyaiua, the 
tyrant of Sicily. Yet against those that will needs he- 
come beasts with serving of Circes, the prophet David 
crieth most loud ; A'olite fieri sicut equus et Tfiulus ; 
and by and by giTeth the right medicine, the true 
herb Moly, In camo et frceno masdllas eorum, con- 
itr'mge ; that is to say, " Let God's grace be the bit, 



* The plaice in Hesiod which he paints to, ia this, '"Ejiyiav 
Ka\ 'H/up. ver. 2S9. 

Adaj/arai' fuiKpos Se Kai op&tos oifi^s ^V avTrjv^ 
Kol rpijyvs ri rrparow iirijv B' th lixpov iKTjat, 
''Prji&irf o ^Tretra TTfXet, ^aXtTr^ jrfp fotJcra. 

Those versos Lucian, in hia Nf Rjo/iatTf to, c&Us iravitjfia tfirr;, 
famous and telebrated Vfriea. 
t Horn. Od. K, 305, 306. 
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let God's fear be the bridle, to stay them from running 

headlong into vice, and to turn them into the right 

way again." David, in tho second psalm after, giveth 

the same medicine, but in these plainer worfs, Diverie 

a ttudo, etjac bommi. 

I But I am afraid, that over-many of our travellers 

into Italy do not eschew tho way to Circes' court, 

but go, and ride, and run, and fly thithijr ; they make 

great haste to come to her ; they make great suit 

to serve her ; yea, I could jioint out some with my 

finger, that never had gone out of England, but only 

to serve Circes in Italy. Vanity and vice, and any 

license to ill living in England, was counted stale and 

A true picture ot rude unto them. And so, being nmlea 
B knight uf 1 .. , ' o 

csrjih' tuurt. and horses before tney went, returned 

very swine and assses home again : yet every where 

very foxes with subtle and bxisy heads ; and where they 

may, very wolves, with cruel malicious hearts. A 

marvellous monster, which for filthiness of Itviug, for 

dulneas to learning himself, for wUiness in dealing with 

others, for malice in hurting without cause, should 

carry at once in one body, the belly of a swine, the 

head of an ass, the brain of a fox, tho womb of a wolf 

The itaiisujuile- If you think we iudge amiss, and write 
lasntnfEiig. ' . •> ° , , T 1- 

liahtnen too sore against you, hear what the Italian 

Italy. sajth of the Englishmen ; what the mas- 

ter reporteth of the scholar, who uttoreth plainly what 
is taught by him, and what ia learned by you, saying, 
-•J>.l7i^lese Itcdianato e un diabolo incamato; that is to 
say, " You remain men in shape and fashion, but be- 
come devils in life and condition." 

This is not the opinion of one for some private spite, 
but the judgment of aU in a common proverb, which 
riaeth of that learning, and those manners, which you 
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gather in Italy ; a, good school-house of wholesome 
doctrine, and worthy masters of com- ne Italian iif- 
mendable scholars; where the master to'silnme'tii^ 
had rather diffaino hiinaelf for his teach- EBgU.im,m. 
ing, than not sliamo his scholar for his learning. A 
good nature of the master, and fair conditions of the 
acholws. And now choose you, you Italian EnglLsh- 
inen, whether you wilt he aiigi'v with ua for calling 
you monsters, or with the Italians for calling you 
devils, or else with your own selves, that take so much 
pains, and go bo far, to make yourselves both. If some 
yet do not well understand what is an EngUshroan 
Italianated, I will plainly tell him : " He that by 
living and traveUing in Italy, bringeth ^^ Engiishmia 
home into England out of Italy, the reU- i^^'^t^- 
gion, the learning, the policy, the experience, the 
manners of Italy." That is to say, for religion, 
papistiy, or worse ; for learning, less commonly than 
they caiTied out with them ; for policy, a factious 
heart, a discoursing head, a mind to /i. Beligion ■^ giiu 



/I. Religion 

meddle m all men s mattei-s ; tor The/ a poiin)- 



( ten 

>lu 



, , .. . , . rt 1 4. Exiicrienco 1 U-a- 

eipenence, plenty oi new nuscniels U. MimnDis. / i^. 
never known in England before ; for manners, variety 
of vanities, and change of filthy living. 

These be the enchantments of Circes, brought o«t of 
Italy, to mar men's manners in England ; much by 
example of ill life, but more by precepts of fond bjoks, 
of late translated out of Italian into italic books \ 
iLnglish, sold on every shop in Jjondon j into English. : 
commended by honest titles, the sooner to corrupt 
honest manners ; dedicated over-boltlly to virtuous and 
honourable personages, the easUier to beguile simple 
and innocent wits. " It is pity, that those which have 
authority and char]ge to allow and disallow books to 
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be printed, be no more circimiBpect herein than they 
are." Ten sermons at Paul's Cross do not so much 
good for moving men to true doctrine, oh one of those 
books do harm with enticing men to ill liring. Yea, I 
aay farther, those bcwks tend not so much to csaxupt 
honest living, aa they do to subvert true religion. 
il Mo[re] papists he made by your merry books of Italy, 
( I than by your earnest books of Louvain. And because 
our great physiciims do wink at the matter, and make 
no count of tliis sore, I, though not admitted one of 
their fellowship, yet having been many years a prentice 
to God's true religion, and trust to continue a poor 
joumeymfln therein all days of my life, for the 
duty I owe, and love I bear both to true doctrine and 
honest living, though I have no authority to amend 
the sore myself, yet I wOl declare my g<jod wilt to 
discover the sore to others. 

St. Paid * saith, " that sects and ill opinions be the 
orks of the flesh and finiits of sin." This is spoken 
no more truly for the doctrine than sensible for the 
reason. And why i " For ill doings breed ill think- 
ings ; and of comipted manners spring perverted 
ni™ta.)^^^^( hmm& judgments. And how! There te 
JTnu f \ Bu-um. jjj jjjj^jj ^^^ special things ; man's 

will, man's mind, Wher e will incli npt.Ti tn gnHiF"", 
the suAd is bent to truth. Where will h, cametl from 
goodness to vanity, the mind is soon drawn from troth 
to false opinion. *' And so, the readiest way to entangle 
I the mind with false doctrine, is first to entice the will 
to wanton living. Therefore, when the busy and open 
papists abroad, coitld not by their contentious books 
turn men in England fast enough from troth and right 
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judgmeat in doctrme, ttien tbe subtile and secret pa- 
pists at iiome, procured bawdy books to be translated 
out of the Italian tongue, whereby over-many young 
wills and wits allured to wantonness, do now boldly 
contemn aU severe books that sound to honesty and 
godliness. > 

In our forefathers' time, when papistry, as a stand- 
ing pool, covered and overflowed all England, few 
books were read in our tongue, saving certain b <joka o f " 
c^gvaby, as they said for pastime and pleasure ; which, 
as some say, were made in monasteries by idle monks 
or wanton canons. As one for example, Morte 
Arthur; the whole pleasure of which book atttnd- 
eth in two special points, in ojien man- 3(o,(b Artkw. 
slaughter and Ixild bawdry. In which book those he 
counted the noblest knights, that do kill most men 
without any quarrel, and commit foulest adulteries by 
subtlest shifts : as Sir Launcelot, with the wift* of 
King Arthur \na ma-ster ; Sir Tristram, witli the wife 
of King Mark hii uncle ; Sir Lamerook, with the wifo 
of K-ing Lote, that was his own aimt. Thw is good 
stuff for wise men to laugh at, or honest men to take 
pleasure at ; yet I know, when God's Bible was ba- 
nished the court, and Morte ArUi-ur received into the 
prince's chamber. 

What toys the daily reading of ancli a book may 
work in the~will of a young gentleman, or a young 
maid, that liveth wealthily and idly, wise men can 
judge, and honest men do jiity. And yet ten Mortn 
A rtftura do not the tenth part so much harm, iia one 
of these books made in Italy and translatetl ia Eng- 
IftndJ They open, not fond and common ways to vice, 
but Bueh subtle, cunning, new, and divers sliiftB, to 
carry yoting wills to vanity, and young wits to mi«- 
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chief, to teach old bawds new school points, as the 
simple head of an EngUshmim is not able to invent, 
nor never waa heard of in England before, yea, when 
papistiy overflowed ali. Suffer these books to be read, 
and they shall soon displace airbookti of godly learn- 
ing, " For they, canyLng the wiU to vanity, and 
maiTing good mannera, shall easily corrupt the mind 
with ill opinions, and false judgment in doctrine; first 
to think ill of all true religion, and at last to think 
nothing of God himself ; one special point that is to 
be learned in Italy and Italian books." And that 
■which is moat to be lamented, and therefore more 
needful to bo looked to, there be more of these un- 
gracious books set out in print within these few 
months, than have been seen in England many acoi'e 
yeaj's before. And because our Englishmen made 
Italians can not hurt but certain persons, and in cer- 
tain places, therefore these Italian books are made 
English, to bring mischief enough openly and boldly 
to all states, great and mean, yoiing and old, eveiy 
where. ^ 

And thus yoii see, how will enticed to wantonness, 
doth ea.sily alhire the mind to false opinions ; and 
how corrupt manners in living, breed false judgment 
in doctrine ; how sin and fleslilineas, bring forth aeota 
and heresies ; and therefore sufler not vain books to 
breed vanity in men's wills, if you would have God's 
troth take root in men's minds. 

That Italian, that first invented the ItaUan proverb 
against our Enghshmen Italianated, meant no more 
ThaitoitaTij.™. their vanity in living, than theii- lewd 
verb cxptiundtd, Qjjijiion in religion ; for in calling them 
devils, he oanieth them clean from God ; and yet he 
carrieth tlicm no farther than they willingly go them- 
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aelves ; that is, where they may freely say their minds 
to the open contempt of God, and all godliness, both 
in living and doctriiie, 

And howl I wU] express how; not by a. fable of 
Homer, nor by the philosiophy of Plato, but by a plain 
truth of God's word, sensibly uttered by David thus : 
These men, eAominabUes J'acti m stvdiis anie, think 
Terily and sing gladly the verse before, DisiU indpiens 
in corde mo, non est Beus : that is to say, they giving 
theiaselvea up to vanity, shaking off the motions of 
Grace, driving from them the fear of God, and run- 
ning headlong into all sin, first lustily contemn God, 
then scomfally mock his word, and also spitefully 
hate and hurt all well-willers thereof. Then they 
have in more reverence the triumpha of Petiurch than 
the Genesis of Moacs ; they niake more account of 
TuUy's Offices than St. Paul's Epistles ; of a tale in 
Boocace, thaQ a. story of the Bible. Thea they count 
ns fables the holy mysteries of Ohi'istiaii religion. 
They make Christ and his gospel only serve civil 
poUcy. Then neither religion cometh timisa to them ; 
in time tliey be promoters of botli openly ; in place 
i^ain mockers of both privily ; as I wrote once in a 
rude rhyme : 

Now new, now oM, now both, now neither ; 

To serve the world's couiae, they caie not with whether. 

For where they dare, in company where they like, 
they boldly laugh to scorn both protestant and papist 
They care for no iScripture ; they make no count of 
general councils ; they contemn the consent of the 
church ; they pass for no doctors ; they mock the 
pope, they rail on Luther; they allow neither aide; 
they like none, but only themselves. The mark they 
in, 11 
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filioot ^t, the end thoy look for, the heaven they detdro, 
is only their own present pleasure and jirivatu pi-ofit ; 
whereby they phiinly declare of whoso school, of what 
religioa they he ; that is, Epicures in living, and 
dSeoi in doctrine. This lust word is no more un- 
known now to plain Englishmen, than the pej"son was 
unknown sometime in Euglimd, until sonic English- 
man took paina to fetch that devilish opinion out of 
Italy. Tlieae men thus ItaJianatcd abroad, cannot 
abide our godly Italian chnrtih at home ; 
they l>e not of that parish ; they Iks not 
of that fellowship ; they like not the preacher ; they 
hear not hia sermons : except sometimes for conijwnv 
they come thither to hear the Italian tongue naturally 
spoken, not to hoar God's doctrine tndy preached. 

And yet those men, in matters of divinity, openly 
pfetend a great knowledge, and have privately to 
themaelvea a very coinpendiona understanding of all ; 
which nevertheless they will ntter, when and where 
they list. And that is this : AU the mysteries of 
Mosica, the whole law and ceremouie.s, the Psalms aitd 
Prophets, Christ and his gospel, God, and the devil, 
heaven and hell, faith, conscience, sin, death, nnd all, 
they shortly ^^Tap uj:), thoy quickly expound with this 
one half verse of Horace, Credat Jndaim Apella. 

Yet though in Italy they may freely lie of no reli- 
gion, as they are in England in very deed too ; never- 
theless returning homo into England, they must coun- 
tenimee the profesaion of the one or the other, howso- 
ever inwardly tliey laugh to scum both. And though 
for their private matters they can foUow, fawn, and 
flatter noble poreonngos, contrary to them in all re- 
fipects ; yet commonly they ally themselves with the 
worst papists, to whom they be wedded, and do well 
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agree together in three proper opLnipiis ; Papistry and ira- 
yjin open ooatempt of God's wordj'-fii a S)iee^™oii». 
secret aocurifcy of wn, imd in m bloody desire to have 
all taken away by sword or biiming, that be not of 
their factioiL They that do read with indifferent 
judgment Pighius * and Machiavel, two indiflerent 
patriarchs of these two religions, do know full well 
that I say true. 

Ye see what manners and doctrine our Englishmen 
fetch out of Italy : for fiiiditig no other there, they 
can bring no other hither. And therefore many godly 
and excellent learned Eaglialimen, not many years 
ago, did make a better choice; when, wisu nna iiomist 
open cruelty drave them out of thia coun- travaiiBis, 
try, to place themaelvea there, where Christ's doctrine, 
the fear of G!od, punishment of sin, and discipline of 
honesty, were had in special regaid. 

I was once in Italy myself ; but I thank God my 
abode there was but nine days ; and yet I saw in that 
little time, in one city, more liberty to ain, tlian ever 
I heard tell of in our noble city of London in nine 
year. I saw it was there as free to siu, not only with- 
out all punishment, hut also without any man's mark- 
ing, as it is free in the city of London, to choose 
without all blame, whether a man lust to wear shoe 
or pantocle. And good cause why : for being unlike 
in tmth of religion, they must needs somnoofGodin 
be unlike iu honesty of living. For, EuBtad. 



* ALbertua Fighiiia, a famous champioa for the Bomish 
couae, and oae of Lwther's antagoniatB. "Meminerit Car- 
diaalein Campegium, AJbeitum Pigliimn, oliosque complarea 
enos docuiase, sacerduttitn ilium multo sonctiiia eti costiuja 
■rivere, qui alat concabinam, qoam qui uxorem Uabeat in 
matrimonio," Juelli ApoU 
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blessed be Christ, in our city of London, commonly t!ie 
ooTOTnandmenta of God be more diligently taught, and 
the service of God more reverently used, and tliat daily 
in many privaty men's houses, than they bo in I till y 
once a week in their common churches ; whei-e nmsk- 
ing cei-emonioa to dt'light the eye, and gcrviw of OoJ 
Vftin sounds to pleiuse the ear, do quite 'n"«'Jf' 
thnjat out of the churches all aei-vice of God in spirit 
and truth. Yea, the lord mayor of Lon- ^,^ j^^, ^^^^ 
don, being hut a civil officer, is conirnonly "' Luodun. 
for hia time more diligent in punishing sin, the bent 
enemy against God and good order, than all tlie bloody 
infjnisitors iu Italy bo in seven year. For ^hj iB,,i,isi[ots 
their care and charge is, not to jmnish '" "°'^- 
sin, not to amend manners, not to purge doctrine, hut 
only to watch and oversee that Christ's tnie religion 
fwit no sure footing where the pope hath any juriH- 
Jictton. 

I learned, when I wa.■^ at Venice, that tlicre it is 
counted good policy, when thci'e be four ^^ onKudiy 
or five hi-ethi-en of one fkniUy, one only V"i>'^i: 
to many, and all the rest to welter with as little 
shame in open lechery, aji swine do here in the com- 
mon mire. Yea, there be as fair honsea of religion, as 
gi-eat )>ifivision, as diligent officers to keep up this 
uiiiiorder sis Bridewell is, and all the niaslei's there, to 
keep dtjwn misorder. And therefoi-e, * if the pope 
himself do not only grant pxrdons to fiirtlier these 
wicked purposea abroad in Italy, but also (although 



• " Ntinilum ilia, apcro, ohlitus est, mtilta ease Romie pub- 
liearuin meiotricum miUia, et ae e\ illis in sbguloa annos, 
vectit;aU» nmniiie, oolligeje aii triginta millin iluujitomm. Obli- 
visoi Don jiciteat, sc llomaa lenocinimii publicfe exercere, ct ile 
fedisBiina mercedu fiwle ac nequjter dolitiari. " .Jiielti Apol. 
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this presonfc pope in the b^;in.niiig made some show of 
mifilikiDg thereof) aasiigii both iiioed aud merit to the 
mniiitenance of stews and brothel-htmsea at home ill 
Eotne ; then let wisje men tliink Italy a safe place for 
"wholesome doctrine and godly manners, and a fit 
school for young gentlemen of England to he bruuglit 
up in. 

Our Italiana hring home uith them other faults 
from Italy, though not so great as this of religion, yet 
a, groat dofil greater thiin many good men can well beai-. 
For commonly they come home ctimmon contemn^rs-of 
miU'riage, aud ready jjeraiuidei'a of all others to thesanw; 
not because they love virginity, nor yet because tliey 
hate pretty young vii^gins, but being free in Italy to 
go ■whithersoever lust wiL carry them, they do not 
like that law and honasty should be such a bar to 
their liberty at home in England. And yet they he 
tlie greatest miikera of love, the daily daUieiB with, 
such plciisant words, with such smiling and secret 
oomitenanccB, with such aigns, tokens, wagers, pur- 
posed to he lost before they were lairposed to be made, 
with bargains of wearing coloui's, tlowei's, and hei'hs, 
to breed occasion of ofter meeting of lum and her, and 
bolder talking of this and that, &c. And although I 
have seen some innocent of all iU, and sttiid in all 
}ion(!sty, that have used tliese things without sill liaim, 
without all suspicion of harm ; yet these knacks were 
brought first into England by them that learned them 
before in Itfdy in Cirees' coui-t ; and how courtly 
couitcsies soever they be counted now, yet if the 
meaning and manners of some that do use them were 
somewhat amended, it were no great hurt neither to 
themselves nor to others. 

Another property of these our English Italian.s is, 
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to be marvelloHa (angular in all their matters; singular 
in knowledge, ignorant of nothing ; bo singular in wis- 
dom (in their own opinion) rs scarce they count the 
best counsellor the prince hath comparable with them : 
common discoiiraera of all mattein, busy searcliera of 
most secret affairs, open flatterers of great men, privy 
mislikers of good men, fair speakers with smiling coun- 
tenances, and much courtesy openly to all men ; ready 
backbitera, sore nippers, and spiteful reporters privily 
of good meo. And being brought up in Italy in some 
free city, as all oities be there ; where a man may 
finely discourse against what he will, against whom he 
lust, against any prince, against any government, yea, 
against God himself and his whole religion ; where he 
mast be either Guelf or Gliiboline, eitlier Trench or 
Spanish ; and always compelled to bo of some party, 
of some faction, he shall never be compelled to be of 

- any religion r and if he meddle not overmuch with 
Christ's true religion, he shall have free liberty to em- 

•■ brace all religions, and become if he lust, at once, 
without any let or punishment, Jewish, Turkish, 
papish, and devilish. 

A yonng gentleman, thus bred np in this goodly 
school, to learn the iiext_ and ready way to sin, to 
have a busy head, a factious heai-t, a talkative tongue, 
fed with discoursing of factionB, led to contenm God 
and his religion, shall come home into England but 
very ill taught, cither to lie an honest man himself, a 
quiet subject to his prince, or wiUing to seiTe God, 
under the obedience of time doctrine, or within the 
order of honest li'V'ing. 

I know none will be offended with this my general 
writing, bat only such as find themselves guilty pri- 
vately therein ; who shall liave good leaye to be of- 
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fended with me, iintil they begin to amend themselves. 
I touch not them that be good, and I say too little of 
them that be naught. And so, though not enough for 
their deserving, yet sufficiently for this time, and more 
else-when, if occasion require. 

And thus far have I wandered from my first pur- 
pose of teaching a child, yet not alt<^ther out of the 
way, because this whole talk hath tended to the only 
advancement of truth in religion and honesty of living; 
and hath been wholly within the compass of learning 
and good manners, the special points belonging to the 
right bringing up of youth. 

But to my matter : As I began plainly and simply 
with my young scholar, so will I not leave him, God 
willing, until I have brought him a perfect scholar out 
of the school, and placed him in the university, to 
become a fit student for logic and rhetoric; and so 
after to physic, law, or divinity, as aptness of nature, 
advice of friends, and God's disposition shall lead him. 



TUE ZSO OF TIIE FIRST BOOK. 
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SECOND BOOK, 



TEACHING THE READY 



WAY TO THE LATIN TONGUE. 



FTER that your scholar, as I said before, 
shall come indeed, first to a ready perfect- 
ness in translating, then to a ripe and sldl- 
ful choice in marking out his six points; as, 

I 1. Proprivm. 

2. Tramlabwm. 

3. Synonymv/m. 

4. Cont/rarium. 

5. Dwermm. 

6. Phrases. 

Then take this order 'with him : Bead daily unto him 
some book of Tully; as the third book of Epistles, 
chosen out by Sturmius, de Amicitia, de Senectute, or 
that excellent epistle, containing almost the whole first 
book, ad Quintmn Frat/re/m; warasi comedy of Terence or 
Plautus. But in Plautus, skilfid choice must be used 
by the master, to train his scholar to a judgment, in 
cutting out perfectly overbid and unproper words. 
Cffisar'a Commentaries are to be read with all curio- 
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sity, wherein especially (without all exception to be 
made either by friend or foe) is seen the unspotted 
piTOpriety of the Jjatin tongue, ovea when it was, aa tlie 
Gredans say, in aKp,^, that is, at the highest pitch of 
all perfectneaa ; or some Orations of Titua Livius, Buch 
as be both longest and plainest. 

These books I woidd have him read now, a good 
deal at evejy lecture ; for he shall not now use daily 
translation, but only construe again, and parse, where 
ye suspect is any need : yet let him not omit in theaa 
booka Ma former exercise, ia mai'king diligently, and 
writing orderly out his six points ; and for tnmslatiug, 
use you yourself, every second or tJiirdaay, to choose 
out some Epistle ad Altieu/m,, some notable common 
place out of his Orations, or some other part of TuUy, 
by your discretion, wliicli yuiir scholar may not know 
where to find; and_traii.sl[Uo it you youradtf into plain 
natuwl^ngtislt, and then give it Mm to translate into 
I^tin again, blowing him good space and time, to do 
it both with diligent heed and good advisement. 

Here Jus wit shall be new set on work ; liis juiig- 
ment, for right choice, truly tried; his memory, for 
sure retaining, better exercised, than by learning any 
tiling without the book ; and here, how much he hatli 
profited shall plainly appear. When he bringeth it 
translated unto you, biing you forth the place of 
TuUy ; lay them together, compare the one with the 
other ; commend bis good choice and right placing of 
words ; show his faults gently, but blame them not 
OTer-aharply ; for of such missings, gently admonished 
ofj proceedeth glad and good heed- taking; of good 
heed-taking, q)ringctli chiefly knowledge, which after 
groweth to pcrfcctness, if this order be diligently used 
by the scholar and gently handled by the master. For 
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here sliall all tlie liavd points of grammar, both ea 
and stiroly be learned up ; which selioltirs, in eominon 
Bchoola, hy making of Latin, bo groping at with care 
atvl fear, and yet in many years they scarce can reach 
unto them, 

I remember, Tvhen I was young, ia the North they 
■went to the grammar school little children ; they came 
from thence great lubbers, always learning and little 
profiting ; learning without book every thing, under- 
standing within the book little or Dothing. Their 
whole knowledge by learning without the book was 
tied only to their tongue and lips, and never ascended 
up to the brain and head, and therefore was soon ajiit 
crat of the mouth again. They were aa men always 
going, but ever out of the way. And why 1 For their 
■whole labour, or rather great toil without order, was 
even vain idleness "without profit. Indeed they took 
great pains about learning, but employed small Labour 
in learning ; when by this way prescribed in this book, 
being straight, plain, and easy, the scholar is always 
lahom-ing with pleasure, and ever going right on for- 
ward with profit. Always labouring, I say ; for, or 
[ere] he have construed, parsed, t^wice translated over by 
good advisement, nuirketl out hia six points by skilful 
judgment, he shall have necesstuy occasion to read 
over every lectui'c a dozen times at the least. Wliich 
because he shall do always in order, he shall do it 
al^ways ■with pleasure. And pleasure aUnreth love, 
love hath lust to latour, labour always ohtaineth his 
purpose ; as most truly both Aristotle * in his Ilhe- 
toiic, and CEdipus in Sophocles do teach, saying, 
^rSii yap iiarovaviifvov okitrKt, + Ac. And this oft rcad- 

• Aria. RLot. 2, 19, g 13. 18. 19. 

i r& Si ClTovfitvoi/ (SXdjT^si' Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 110. 




wHA. iTuw* • jai& SMS 1 

AOK ffllfllWIIBK 2Mlt «MBS if Trnbr, T-mmmirr, CmsB^. 

rf jwar l &ig^ -ane ttaiL imoi «5L ani^HF daH 
hao^ frr i fa B iM . : -asL ^ siav- -a^-. 3f viK -«aL J^f^r 
nfhnfar wa kAe A mt ^3iit tf -aansacain^: aiUBMiuk 
UK two CcaB ^^0^ iw" Ttdut myw»"m 3e ans 4ti.y n^ 
nfinit 4P *J'^'— ' "" 9IC MK i^RF Mcs. SirTsm uim 
til's twrtfng iHii «aaiK''s "'-"■■"^ ;faiK. liis dzE4 

WntS' jwK ai Fjtyrafc «mfr lesasi as is vm 6«aB 
lint to kk £idec <!X' % vsaie «di^ P > i wl ^ aaEznOT. 
jMwJIu g »> Agt is^waaaa. rftfce- t&fM : 1 1 ■■ iiii 
orfrU^ «r piles, •auxassan. j aa uaJLi g as Apfaskocuas 
beginiietk Is Exerwsx «f LesisiEz: and k( Mb 
tnmdate it icso Lads Vkb. at«£3z in sack ]>I»w 
vlme no «t&«r ac&c^sr k^ pniiBjK lum. Bat t«<, 
me jov TCMBKif snA dneretion fcr dioicr tlxTnn. as 
tbe maner anr be wjikm die eomjMSE, both Sis' vnrck 
and scBtcneo, of fais fijnDer feaming: and rmdiBg. 
And vaw take heed, kst toot sdxJar do not better in 
some point than joa joimd^ except ve bare been 
dOigentfy exeraaed in these kinds of tra nsl ati n g 
befiore. 

I bad cmoe a pnx^ heret^ tried by good experience, 
by a dear friend of mine, when I came first from Ciua- 
bridge to serve the Queen's Majesty, then Lady Eliw- 
beth, lying at worthy Sir Anthony Deny's in Chestou. 

* The sentence in Pliny's Epistles here referred to, is this : 
" Tn memineris, sni cojosque generis auctoros diligitutor uU- 
gere. Ainnt enim, mnltum legendom esse, non multa." 
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John Wliitncy, a, young gentlemiui, was my betlfellnw ; 
who, willing by good nuttire, luwl provoked hy mine 
advice, began to learn the Latin tongiio, tiftcr the 
order declared in this book. We began after Christ- 
inas ; I read unto him Tally de A micilia, wliich he 
did every diiy twice translute, out of Latin into Eng- 
lish, and out of English into Latin again. About 8t. 
Laurence tide after, to {irove how he profited, I did 
choose out Torqnatus' talk de Amiciiia, iii the latttr 
end of the first book de Fimfm.s ; because that pkice 
was the same in matter, lite in woids and phrases, 
nigh to the form and fashion of sentencee, as he had 
learned before in de Amioitia. I did translate it my- 
self into plain English, and gave it him to turn into 
Latin; which he did ao choicely, ho orderly, so without 
any great mias in the hardest points of grammar, tliat 
some in seven year in gi-ammar schools, yea, and some 
in the university too, cannot do half so welL This 
worthy young gentleman, to my greatest giiof, to the 
great lamentation of that whole house, and especially 
to that moat noble lady, now Queen Elizahetli herself, 
departed within few days out of tliis world. 

And if in any cause a man may without ofi'enco uf 
God speak somewhat ungodly, surely it W"as some grief 
unto me to see liim hie so hastily to God as he did. 
A court full of such young gentlemen, were rather a 
paradise than a court upon earth. And though I had 
never poetical head to make any verse in any tongue, 
yet either love, or sorrow, or both, did ivring out of 
me then, certain careful tlwughti of my good will 
towards him ; which, in my niourning for him, foil 
forth more by chance than either by skill or use, into 
this kind of mLsorderly metre ; 
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Mine own John Whitney, now farewell. 

Now death doth part ns twain : 
No death, but parting for a while, 

Whom life shall join again. 

Therefore, my heart, cease sigha and sobs, 

Cease sorrow's seed to sow ; 
Whereof no gain, but greater grief 

And hurtful care may grow. 

Yet when I think npon such gifts 

Of grace, as God him lent ; 
My loss, his gain, I must awhile 

With joyful tears lament. 

Young years to yield such fruit in court, 

Where seed of vice is sown. 
Is sometime read, in some place seen. 

Amongst us seldom known. 

His life he led, (Christ's lore to learn, 

With will to work the same ; 
He read to know, and knew to live. 

And liv'd to praise his name. 

So fast to friend, so foe to few. 

So good to every wight, 
I may well wish, but scarcely hope, 

Again to have in sight. 

The greater joy his life to me, 

His death the greater pain : 
His life in Christ so surely set. 

Doth glad my heart agaio. 

His life so good, his death better, 

Do mingle mirth with care. 
My spirit with joy, my flesh with grief. 

So dear a friend to spare. 

Thus God the good, while they be good, 

Doth take, and leaves us ill ; 
That we should mend our sinful life. 

In life to tarry stilL 
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Tims we well left, he better reft. 

In heaven to take his place, 
Tliat by liko Hio and death, at Jast, 

We may obtom like grace. 

Mine own John WLltaey, again farewell, 

Awhile thus part in twain ; 
Wliiim pain doth part in earth, in heaven 

Great joj ehail joiu again. 

In this place, or [era] I proceed farther, I will nov de- 
clare by whose authority I am led, and by wliat reason 
I am moved to tliiiik, ttiat tliia way of double transla- 
tion out of one tongue into another, is either only, or 
at least chiefly to be exercised, especially of youth, for 
the ready and sure obtaining of any tongue. 

There be six ways appointed hy the best learned 
men, for the leamiiig of tongues and increase of elo- 
quence ; as, 

Translaiio lin(fuani7n. 

Pa/rapkrasw. 

Metaphrads. 

Epitome. 

Ii/iUatio. 

Declamatio. 



1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
C. 



All these be used and commended, but in order and 
for respects, as pci-aon, ability, place, and time shall 
reqtiire. The five last be Utter for the master than 
the scholar, for men than for children, for the univer- 
sities rather than for grammar schools, Yet neverthe- 
less, wliieh is fittest in nunc opinion for our school, 
and which is cither wholly to be refused, or partly to 
be used for our purpose, I will by good authority, and 
some teuaon I trust, particularly of every one, and 
largely enough of them aU, declare orderly unto you. 
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TRAN8LATI0 LINGUAEUM. 



'I 



O^ 



TraDslation is easy in the begiiming for the scholar, 
and hringetli also much leaming and great judgment--'^, 
to the maater. It is most comnioii and most com- 
mendable of oil other exercises for yowth ; most com- 
mon ; for all your oimstructiona in giummar schooht 
bo notliing else but translations ■ but because they be 
not double transktiona, (as I do require,) they bring 
forth biA* simple and single commodity ; and Ijecause 
also thoy lack the daily use of ■writing, which ia the 
tmlyThmg that breedeth deep root, both in the wit 
ior good underHtaiiding, and in the luemoiy for sitre 
keeping of all that ia learned : most commendable also, 
and that by the judgment of all authora, which en- 
treat of these exercises. TuUy in the person of Lucius 
Crassus, (whom he maketh liis example of eloquence 
and true judgment in learning,) doth not only praise 
specially, and choose this way of translation for a 
young man, but doth also * discommend and refuse his 
own former wont ia exercising Pa/raphrasin, et Meta- 
jihitmn, Para2ihramji is, to take some eloquent ora- ^ •</ 
tion, or some notable common place in Latin, and 
express it with other, words : Metapkrasis is, to take fy 
some notable place out of a good poet, and turn the 
same sense into metre, or into other ■words in prosa 

• These are CraBSiiB'a reasons against this sort of exercise : 
" Sed post animadverti, hoc case in hoc vitH, quod ea ■srerba, 
qiHe masimo cujusqucj rei propi'ia^ qua^que eg^eiit ornatisainLL 
tttque optima, occnpasaet aiit Ennius, si ad ejus versus me 
eiercerfon, aut Gracclms, si ejus oratioiusm mihi forte pio- 
pasuiescm : ita, ei iisdem vurbia uti^rer, niliil prodessc ; ai 
aiiis, ctiam obesae, qmnti ininnB idoneia iiti conaueacerem. Du 
Orat. Ub. I, p. M [e. 34, g 145]. 
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Crassos, or rather Tully, doth niislike both these ways ; 
because the author, either orator or poet, had choBen 
out before the fittest woi-ds and aptest compoaition for 
tliat matter ; and so he, in seeking other, ■was dxiven 
to use the worse. 

QuiatiEaa also preferreth translation * before all 
other exercises ; yet, Laving a lust to dissent from 
TuUy, (as he doth in very many places, if a, man read 
his Rhetorick over advisedly ', and that i-ather of an 
envious mind, than of any just cause,) doth greatly 
commend Parapkragls, f crossing spitefidlj Tully's 
judgment in refusing the same : sad so do Ramus 
and Talteiis even at this day in France too. But snch 
aingiilaiity in dissenting from the best men's judg- 
ments, in liking only their own opinions;, is much mis- 
liked of all them that join with learning discretion 
and wisdom. For he that can neither like Aristotle 
in logic and philosophy, nor Tully in rhetoric and elo- 
quence, will from these steps, likely enough, presume 
by like pride, to mount higher, to the misliking of 
greater mattera ; that is, either in reUgion to have a 
dissentious head, or in the commonwealth to have a 



* Qiiuitiliaa doea not seem heartily to Tecommenii this way 
of translating out of Greek into Latin ; but rather givea us 
the opinion and judgment o£ the old oratora about it, adding, 
that it was much practiced by Crassns, Cicero, and Messoia. 
His wortla are, "Vurtero Grajca in Latiaum veterea noatri 
Oratores optimum judicabaut." 

+ " Sed et ilia exLatinia conversjo, multum et ipsa oontulerit. 

Idooque ab ilUa disaentio, qui vertare orationes La- 

tinaa vetaot, quia optimis occnpatis, quicquid aliter dixerirana, 
naciiase alt ease deterius. l^am neque semper est deaperandum. 
Illiquid illia, qun? dicta Bunt, melius posse reperiri ; neque adco 
jejnuaui oc pauperem riatura eloquentiam fecit, ut una de re 
betie did nisi aomel non poasit." Do Itiatitut* Orat. hb. 10. 
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factions heart : as I knew ono, a, student in Cambridge, 
who for ft fdngularity began first to dissent in the 
schools from Ai'wtotle, and soon after Itecame a pcr- 
Terae Arian against Christ and all true religion ; and 
studied diligently Origen, Basilius, and St. Hierom, 
only to glean out of their works the pernicious bere- 
fliea of Celsus, Eumomiua, and Heividius, whereby the 
church of Clirist was bo poisoned withal. 

But to leave these high points of divinity ; Surely 
in this quiet and harmless controversy, for the liking 
or mialiking of Paraphrims for a young scholar ; even 
as &r as Tully goeth boyoud Quintilian, Ramus, and 
Tallseus, in perfect eloquence, even ao much, by mine 
opinion, come they behind Tully for true judgment in 
teaching the same. 

Pliniua Secundus, a wise senator of great expe- 
rience, excellently learned himself^ a liberal patron of 
learned men, and the purest writer, in mine opinion, 
of all his age, (I except not Suetonius, his two school- 
masters Quintilian and Tadtua, nor yet his most ex- 
cellent learned uncle, the elder Plinius,) doth express 
in an epbtle to his friead Fuscus, many good ways for 
order in study ; but he begiuneth with translation, and 
prefcrreth it to all the rest. And because "his words 
be notable, I will recite them. 



• There ia bo great a difference in this citation out of PHny 
from the principal copies, that I am aatiBfied that Mr. Asehtan 
(as I have observed before) trnsted to his memory only, with- 
out ever looking into his anthor. Tliia wiU appear plain 
enough to any one that ahull compare tlus paswigB, as it stands 
here, with Fliny's text, whicli I ahaU pve the reader out of 
Boxhomiiis'B edition, printed by Elzevir, 

" Utile imprimiB, et multi praacipiunt, vel ex Grffioo in 
Ijatiniun, vcl ex Latino vertere in Ortocum : quo genere exer- 
citationia proprietas upleodorque vcrboriiBi, copin figuramm, 

m. 12 
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" Utile in primis, ut multi pneeipiunt, ex Grieco in 
Latinum, et ex Latino Tertere in Ortecuiu : quo gcnere 
exercitationia, proprietas splendorqwe verboruin, apta 
stractura aententiarum, figtiramm copia, et explicandi 
vis colligitur. Pneterea imitationo optdmorum, facultas 
similia invemendi paratur : ct qua legenteiu fefeUia- 
sent, tramsferentem fugere non peasant. Intelligentia 
ex hoc, et judicium acquiiitur," 

You perceive how Pliny teaclieth, tliat hj this ex- 
ercise of double translating is learned easily, sensibly, 
by little and little, not only all the hard congniities of 
grammar, the choice of aptest words, the right framing 
of words and Bentences, comeliness of figures and 
forms fit for every matter and proper for every tongue ; 
btit that which is greater also, in marking daily and 
following diligently thus the steps of the beet authors, 
like invention of arguments, like order in disposition, 
l^e utterance ia elocution is easUy gathered up; 
whereby your scholar shall be brought not only to like 
eloquence, but also to aD tiiie iinderstanding and 
right judgment both for writing and speaking. And 
where Dionysiua HaUcamasaseus hath written two 



via expHcandi, prfeterca imitationo optimorum simllia inve- 
mendi facultoa paratur ; simul cjute legentem fefeUiasent, 
transferentem fugere son possuni. Intelligentia ex hoc, et 
judicium acquiritur." 

Now lest auy Bbould wonder at tliis Btrangp inacciuucy (for 
so it aeeni9 to be) iu a person i>f Mr. A^c^am'fi learuiug and 
judgment ; I shall tranBcribe what Cnsauboa, in his notea on 
Theocritus, has remarkod on the like occasion. 

" Veteroin grararoatiooriun mos eat in profetendia anctorum 
locia, id unicum, cujus gratia eos laudatit, spectare, neglecta 
interim sententia. Ex eo est, quod multa saspe apnd coa aliter 
acripta inveniuntur, qnnm in ipsia anctoribna liabentar." 
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excellent books, * the one de Ddectu OpHmorum Ver- 
borum {the whicli, I fear, is lost), the other, Of the 
right framing of words and sentences, which doth 
remain yet in Greek, to the great profit of all them 
that tmly study for eloquence ; yet this way of double 
translating shall bring the whole profit of both these 
books to a diligent scholai', and that easily and plea- 
santly, both for fit choice of words and apt composition 
of sentences. 

And by these authorities and reasons am I moved 
to think this way of double translating, either only or 
chiefly, to be fittest for the speedy and perfect attain- 
ing of any tongue. And for speedy attaining, I durst 
venture a good wager, if a scholar, in whom ig aptness, 
love, diligence, and constancy, wonld but translate 
after thb sort, one little book in Tully, {as de Senec- 
iute, with two epistles, the first aci Q. Fratum, the 
other adLentulwm, the last save one. in the first book,) 
tliflt scholar, I say, shonld come to a better knowledge 
in the Latin tongue, than the most part do, that spend 
fowr or five years in tossing all the rules of grammar 
in common schools. Indeed this one book, with these 
two epistles, is not sufficient to afford all Latin words 
{which is not necessary for a young scholar to know), 
bnt it is able to famish him fuUy for all points of 

* Biouyiiios, in the l^egiiiiung of bis excellent treatke TrtfA 
Sini6iiTta)i ovoiiAmtv, acquaints youDg Kufus MelitixiB, lie 
designed him another present the year following, on hia next 
ensuing birth-day, which shonld be a treatise com-erniruj the 
right cAoiCB 0/ loordn. Bnt whether he ever performed what 
be there promisca, is uncertain, 'Eav Si tyftv^Tal (loi <rxo\-l], 
Kol rrtpl T^s 'EKkorfTJt Tuc ovoiiOTmv iripav i^oitra trou 
yptKJifjv, XviX riitf ^tKTtKt^v tottov TfXeiwy t^fipyatrfzevov tj(7js* 
iKslvT)v fiiy oitt t^v irfMryfuiTeiav fit vtmTd rraXtv wpai^ Tiiis 
ovrair irpoo'Sf ;[ou. 
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gramnmr, witli the right plfwnng, ortlcring, and usp 
of worJaj in nil kind (rf matter. And why not 1 Foi- 
it is read, that Dion Prussteua, that wisa philosopher 
and excellent orator of * all his time, did eome to the; 
great learning and utterance that was in him, by- 
reading and following (mly two books, PJmikm 
PkUmtla, and Demoatheaes most notable oration, wepi 

And a bettor and nearer example herein may be 
our most noble Queen Elizabeth, who never took yet 
Greek nor Latin grammar in her hand, after the first 
declining of a nomi and a rerb; but only by tliis 
double translating of Demoathenea and Imcratea diiily, 
without missing every forenoon, and likewise some 
part of Tully eveiy afternoon, for the space of a year 
or two, hath attained to such a perfect understanding 
in both the tongues, and to such a ready utterance of 
the Latin, and that ^rith such a judgment, as they bo 
few in number in both the universities, or elsewhere 
in England, that bo in both tongues comparable with 
her majesty. And to conclude in a short room the 
commoditiea of double translation : surely the mind 
by diu]y marking, fii-st, the canse and matter ; ~then, " 
the words and phrases ; nest, the order and oompo- 
sition; after, the reason and arguments; then, the 
forms and figures of both the tongues ; lastly, the 
measure and compass of every sentence ; must needs, 
by little and little, draw jinto it the like shape of 
eloquence, as the author doth use, which is read. And 
thus much for double translation. 



* He lived in Tmjon's timei, and in great favour and esteem 
with the Emperor. 
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PABAPHRASIS. 



Paraphrask, tliti second jmitit, is not only * to 
expvesa iit liirgu wiiJi more wotd«, but to utrive (viul 
contend (aa Qulntiliaii Baith) to tmualate tbo beat 
Latin authois iiito otherlAtin words, as many, or 
thereabouts. 

This way of exercise t was -used first by C. CarlHi, 
«nd taVen up for a while by L. Crasaus, but booh after, 
upon due proof thereof, rejfscteJ justly l>y Cmnsus and 
Cicero ; yet allowed and made sterling agriin by M. 
Quintilian ; nevertheless, shortly after, by twtter oaaay, 
disallowed of hia own scholar, PHaiuB SecunduH, wlw 
torinetli it rightly tliiia, ^avdax contetiiio.J It is u bold 
«ompariaon indeed, to think to say better, tliuii tliiit in 
best. Such turning of the beit into woi'st, im tuucli 
like the turning of good wine, out of a fair HwtMit 
flagon of silver, into a foul nmnty Itottlo of Icjitlinr ; 
or to turn pure gold and dilver into foul bnuM ntiil 
copper. 

* "Neqtie «go Xlapa^paaiv csao intorprutationerii tAntiiiii 
volo. Bed cirea eosileni aecsus oortaioen fttiiiie a^iiiiiliitiuiiiijii." 
QuintiL lib. 10, c. S, g 5. 

•\ In quotiiliiuiia autum cugitationibmi oquldein miki iwIijIkn- 
ccntuluB propoDere golehom ilJUun exorcitatiuiicni iii.axiiii«, i|itA 
C. Carbonem uontnun ilhun inimicmn Bolitinn (liwo iitt nGiuliniii, 
ut ant vc^rBibua prupositta quom maxima gmvibtm, nut urnttirtiu 
aliqua lecta ud eum tioein, queni raeuioriiii jKinweni uonijiro- 
hendere, earn rem ipaiuo, rjniun legiasom, vorluH aliia (|tiniu 
maidmii! poi»«!m leutiK pronuncioram." Ciu dt* (^>rNt. lib. 1. 

* " Licobit interdum ot notiaainm cligerc, ct iicHnro utiiii 
electia. Audax itax, ooa toaoa ituprobii, i|iiiA soureta, out) 
teutio : quauquAtii multoa videmas ejusmotU certiiNiinii Hibi 
ciun multa biudii aiunpsisBa, (iniogque aubscitti eAtia IihIkjIihiiI, 
dum non despemat, antoccaiisu." Fliny, in the Hunr ciii«tU\ 
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Such kind of Fampfirasie, m turning, chopping, 
aud changing the host to worse, eitlier ia the niiut 
or achoola, {though Mr. Bivkke and QiiititiHan both 
say the contrary,) is nracli misliketl by the best tuid 
■wisest of men, I can better allow another kind of 
J^araphrasis, to turn rude and barbaroua, into proper 
and eloquent : which nevertheless is aix exereise not fit 
for a scholar, but for a perfect master ; who in plenty 
hath good ehoiws, in copy hath right judgment, and 
grounded akill ; as did appear to be in Sebastian 
Castalio, in translating Xempe's book, de Imitandt/ 
Chrislo. 

But to follow Quintilianus' advice for Paraphrasiti, 
were even to take pain to seek the worse and foulo" 
way, when the plain and fairer is occupied before jom.- 
eyes. 

The old and best authors that ever wrote, were con- 
tent, if occasion requii*ed to speiik twice of one matter, 
not to change the words, but pijTuj, that is, word for 
word, to express it again. For they thought that a 
matter, well expressed with fit words and apt comjKtsi- 
tton, was not to be altered, bnt liking it well themselves, 
they thought it woidd alao he well allowed of othei's. 

A schoolmaster {such one as I require) knowetli 
that I say true. He readeth ill Homer, almost in 
every book, and especially in secundo et nono Iliad<)a, 
not only some vei-sea, hut whole leaves, not to be 
altered with new, but to be uttered with the old self- 
Hamu words. He knoweth that Xenophon, writing 
twice of Ageailaus, once in his Life, again in the His- 
tory of the Greeks, in one matter, keepeth always tlie 
Bi?lf-bame words. He doth the like, speaking of So- 
tmtes, both in the liegiuuing of Ms a^mlogy «iid in the 
liist end of ATrofiv>jfi.oi-ev^a.T(iiv, 
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"DtaaoBkhenea also, in the fourth Philippic, doth 
borrow his own words, uttered before in his oration 
(k G/iertoneeo. He doth the like, and tliat more at 
large, ia hia orations against Andvotion and Timo- 
crates. 

In Latin also, Cicero in some places, and Virgil iu 
more, do repeat one matter with the self-saine words. 
These excellent authors did thus, not for lack ot' 
words, but by judgment and skill, whatsoever other 
more curious and less akilfijl do think, write, and do. 

Fa/raphrasis nevertheless hath good place in learn- 
ing, but not, by mine opinion, for any scholar ; but it 
13 only to be left to_ajierfect master, either to expound 
openly a gooJ author withal, or to compare privately 
for his own exercise, how some notable place of an 
excellent author may be uttei*ed with other fit words. 
But if ye alter also the composition, form, and order^ 
then that is not Paraphrasis, but Intilatio, as I will 
fully declare in fitter place, 

The scholar shall win nothing by Pa/rapkraais, but 
only, if we may believe Tully, to choose worse words, 
to place them out of order, to fear over-much the judg- 
ment of the master, to misliie over-much the hardness 
of learning; and by use to gather up faults which 
hardly will be left off agoiiu. 

The master, in teaching it, shall rather increase his 
own laboiu" than hia scholar's profit, For when the 
Bcholaj- shall bring unto his master a piece of Tully or 
Cffisar, turned into other Latin, then must the master 
come to Quintilian's goodly lesson de ^menclatione ; 
"which (as he saith) is * the most profitable part of 

• " Sequitur emendatio, pars atudionim longe utilisaima. 
Neque enim sine causa credittuu eat, Stilum non mintas agere, 
ijuum dolet." Qiiint 
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teocliing ; " but not in mine opinion, and namely fur 
youtli in grammar schoola. For the master now 
tttkett double pains ; first, to mark what ia aniias ; 
again, to invent what may bo said better. And here 
perchance, a very good master may easily both deceive 
himself and lead his scholar into error. 

It reqttireth greater learning and deeper judgment 
than is to be hoped for at any schoolmaater'a hand ; 
that iu, to be able always learnedly and perfectly, 

Mutwe, * quod in^trim est : 
TraaismxUatre, qiiod peniersmii est : 
Ileplere, ffuod ikest ; 
Detrahere, tputd obest : 
■ Expu)igeTe, quod inane est 

And that which reqnireth more skitl and deeper 
consideiution, 

IPremere tumentia : 
Mxiollere kumilia; 
Agtriiigere IviEwriaiUia: 
Gomponere disioluta. 

The master may here only stumble, and perchance 
fall in teacliing, to the marring and maiming of the 
scholar in learning ; when it is a matter of much read- 
ing, of great learning, and tried judgment, to make 
trae difference betwixt 



• These direotionB for emenclation, are taken fromQiuutilian, 
" HujuB antem ajioriH est, aJjicere, detraliere, miitarc Sed 
factUua in his sinipliciusimo jndituum, qiiai replemla, vel deji- 
cionda Biiat : proinure vera tunsentia, hiunilia uxtiillere, liix- 
iLTJaiitia aatriiigere, inordinate digererc, eoluta culu]>uQore, Cx- 
nltantia coerccre, ditpiicia opernj," 
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/ Sitblints, et tumidum: 
\ Grands, ei immodicu,m : 
J Decorum, et inepium ; 
\ Perfectum et nimium. 

Some men of our time counted perfect masteta of 
eJoquence, in their own opinion the best, in other 
men's judgments very good (ae Omphalius every where, 
SadolotuB in many placea ; yea, also my friend Osorius, 
namely in his epistle to the Queen, and in his whole 
book cfe Jiistitia) ; have so over-reached themselves in 
making tme difference in the points afore rehearsed, 
as though they had been brought up in some school 
•in Asia, to leam to decline, rather than ia Athens 
with Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes (from whence 
Tully fetched his eloquence), to underatand, what in 
every matter to be spoken or written on, is in very 
deed nimitim, saHs, parum; that ia for to say, to all 
considerations decorv/m : which, as it is the hardest 
point in all learning, so it is the fairest and only mai-k 
that HcKolars in all their study must always shoot at, 
if they pm-jmse, another day, to be either sound in 
religion or wise and discreet in any vocation of the 
comm on wealth. 

* Wliat sort of oratory the Aaintica generally affected, ia 
eaaily saen iu Tully. A passago or two to this purpose I shall 
cite out of his book de ciari» Orat. ' ' Geuera autem Aaiaticso 
diutiuuia duo sunt : Unum seDtentioBum et orgutuui, gen- 
tentiia non tarn gtavibuB et severia, tiuam conoinnis et ve- 
nustis. Aliud autcm genua est, non tain soutentiis frequen- 
tatum, quiun verbis voliicre atque incitatmn ; quale est nunc 
Asia tota, nee tlmnine aolum orationig, sed etiam exoraato 
et faoeto geuere verbonun." And in the same book, " Hino 
Asiatiei oiutorea uou coutemnendi quidem nee ocloritatc, ueu 
co(>ia, se<l parum presui, et uimis i-edvmdoutes. Kbodii sani- 
uree, et Attieorum siniilioreB." 
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Again, in the lowest degree, it ia no low point of 
learuiitg and judgment, for a sclioolmaiiter to make 
true difference betwixt 

Humile, et depreasum : 
Leiie, et remtesum : 
Sio<xu7ii, et airidufit : 
Visile, et maorum : 
' Inaffectatiim, et neffkciutn. 

Tu these points, some, loving Melancthon well, as 
he was well worthy, but yet not considering well nor 
wisely, how he of nature, and all his life and study by 
jwdgment, was wholly spent in genere dintdpHnabUi ; 
that ia, in teaching, reading, and expounding plainly 
and aptly school matters, and therefore employed 
thereimto a fit^ sensible, and calm kind of speaking 
and writing : some, I aay, with very well liking, but 
not with very well weighing Melancthon'a doings, do 

frame themselves a style cold, lean,^ and weak, 

though the matter be never so warm and earnest ; not 
much nnlike unto one, that had a pleasure, in a 
rough, rainy, winter day, to clothe himaelf with 
nothing else but a demi-bnckram cassock, plain with- 
out plaits, and single without lining ; which will 
neither bear off wind nor weather, nor yet keep out 
the sun in any hot day. 

itaaphnisia in Some suppose, and that by good rca- 

hlthhmt Me- Bon, that Melancthon himself came to 
rtyL'^of"^. tlas low kind of writing by using over- 
*""* much Fa^aphrasis in reading. For stu- 

dying thereby to make every thing straight and easy 
in smoothing and planing all things too much, never 
leaveth, while the sense itself bo left both loose and 
lazy. And some of those Paraphrases of Melancthon 
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be set out in print, aa Pro Arekia Poeta, ei M. MarceUo. 
But a sjcholar, by miue opinion, is better occupied in 
playing or sleeping, thaai by apentling time, not only 
vainly, but also harmfully, in such a kind of exei-ciae. 

If a master wovild have a perfect example to follow, 
how ya. genere guMinti, to avoid nimium ; or in me- 
diocri, to attain satis ; or in humili, to eschew pwrum; 
let him read dOigcntly, for the first, aecundam Philtp- 
pieam ; for the mean, de Natura Dmrum j and for 
the lowest, FartUiones. Or if in another tongue you 
look for like example in like perfection, for all those 
three degrees, read Pro Ctemphcnite, Ad Leptinem, el 
Contra Oli/mpiodorum } and what wit, art, and dili- 
gence is able to afi'ord, ye shall plainly see. 

For our time, the odd man to perform all three per- 
fectly, whatsoever he doth, and to know the way to do 
them skilfully, whensoever he Hat, is, in my poor 
opinion, Joannes Sturmius. 

He also counaelleth all scholars to beware of Paror 
pfiToaig, except it be from worse to better; from rude 
and barbarona, to proper and pure Latin ; and yet no 
man to exercise that neither, except such one as is 
already furnished with plenty of learning, and 
grounded with steadfast judgment before. 

All these faults, that thus many wise men do find 
with the exercise of Pa/raplircms, in turning the beat- 
Latin, into other, as good as they can, that ia (ye 
may be sore) into a gi-eat dead worse than it wa.s, both 
in right choice for propriety, and true placing for 
good order, are committed also commonly in all com- 
mon schools by the schoolmasters, ia tossing and 
troubling young wits (as T said *in the L^^inning) 
with tliat butclierly fear iu making of Latins. 
* See Rrst few pages of Book I, 
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Therefore, in pliice of tatioH for young scholai^, aud 

of Paraphra»U for the masters, I would have douUii 

, _/ trajislation Hjieciatly used. For in double ti-anslatiiig 
7^ a poifect piece of TiJly or Coesai-, neither the schohir 

iti learning, nor the master in teaching, can err. A 
tnie touchstone, a sure metewand lieth before both, their 
(jyc3. For all right oougruity, propriety of words, 
order in sentencea ; the right imitation to invent good 
matter, to dispose it in gootforder, to confirm it with 
good reasoii, to express any purpose fitly and orderly, 
ia learned thus both easily and perfectly. Yea, to 
miss sometime in this kind of translation hriugeth 
niore profit, than to hit right either in ParaphraMU or 
making of Latins. For though ye say well in a Latin 
making or in a Pwraphram, yet you being but in 
doubt, and uncertain whctlier yc say well or no, ye 
gather and lay up in memory no aui-e fruit of Isu-ning 
thereby, but if ye fault in translation, ye are easily 
taught how perfectly to amend it, and so well warned 
how after to eschew all auch faults again. 

Paraphrask, therefore, by mine opinion, ia not meet 
for grammar schools, nor yet very fit for young men 
in the university, until atudy and time have bred in 
them perfect learning and steadfast judgment. 

There is a kind of Paraphvasis which may be used 
without all hurt to much profit, but it scrveth only 
the Greek, and not the Latin, nor no other tongue ; 
as 90 alter ImgtMtm lonicam, ani Boricam, into meram 
A iticam. A notable example there is left unto us by a no- 
table learned man, DionyaiuB Halicaraaasaus ; who, * in 

• I iiave here given the true title of Dionysiua'B book. It 
was pnntcd in the Fonuer edition, wtfA ^vvra^tos, &fiapTtj^Tt 
HvtJiioinK^, Tlio story of CiiudAiUes and Gygea is in page 22 of 
tlie London editiou of Dionyaius, 
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his book Trepi Sw^etreuc 'OvofJiaroiv, doth translfttp 
the grMxUy story of Canda\iles and Gygea, in the first 
book of He.K>dotus, out of lonica lingua into A tticam. 
Head the place, and ye shall take both pleasure and 
profit in conference of it. A maa that is exercised 
in I'cading Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, and Demoa- 
thenea, in using to turn Uke places of Herodotna after 
like Bort, shoizld shortly come to such a knowledge 
in undci'standing, speaking, and ■writing the Greek 
tongiio, as few or none have yet attained in England. 
The like exercise out of Boriea lingtM may be alao 
uacd, if a man take * that little hook of Plato, Timaus 
Loerue, deAnima viwndi,i et Ifatura, which ia written 
Dorice, and turn it into such Greek as Plato useth in 
other works. The hook ia but two leaves, and the 
labour would be but two weeks ; but surely the profit 
for easy umlerstanding, and true wiitiag the Greek 
tongue, would countervail with the toil that some men 
take in otherwise coldly reading that tongue two 
years. 

And yet for the Latin tongue, and for the exercise 
of Pwmphrasis in those places of Latin that cannot 
be bettered, if some young man, excellent of wit, 
courageous in will, lusty of nature, and desirous to 
contend even with the best Latin, to better it if he 
can ; surely I commend liia forwardness : and for his 
better instruction therein, I will set before him as 
notable an example of Paraphrasis as is in record of 
leai-ning. Cicei'o himself doth contend in two sundry 
places*, to express one matter with divers words ; and 

* One would inugiae from these words Mr. Asoliiun be- 
lieved Fliito to Vic tlio author of tlint treatise. The title of itia 
Tifimuf Tsj AoKp^ TTfpi Tfm)(as KoiTftm), KOi tviriof 

t Mayer has de Ammo. 
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that iH Parapkrams, sait.h Quintilian. Tlie matter, I 
suppose, is taken out of Panaetiiis; and therefore 
being translated out of Greek at divera times, is 
uttered for his purpose with divers words and fonas ; 
which kind of exercise for perfect learned men is very 
profitable. 

2. De Fihibus, LiJb. see. [c. 14, §i5, 46]. 

a. " Homines enim, • etsi aHis multis, tamen hoc 
tmo a bestiia plurimtuni differunt, qu6d rattonem ha- 
beant a natura datam, mentemque et acrem ot vigen- 
tem, celerrimeque multa aimul a^tantem, et, ut ita 
dioam, sagacem : quae ot (ausas rerum et consecutiones 
videat, et similitudinea tranaferat, et disjuncta con- 
jugttt, et cum pneseatibus futura copnlet, omnotnque 
complectatur vitsB coEsequentis statum. Eademque 
ratio fecit homiaem homiimm appetentem, cumque Iiis 
nature, et sermone, et nm eongruentem ; ut profoctiia 
a caritate domMticorum. ac auorum, seq>at longiua, et 
Be implicet primum civinm, delude omnium mortalium 
Bocietate ; atque, ut ad Archytam acripsit Plato, non 
aibi ae soK natum meminerit, sed patri®, aed snis, nt 
perexigua pars ipai relinquatur, Et quoniam. cadem 
natura cupid ita torn ingenuit homini vcri inveniendi, 
quod fJMiUime appai'et, cum vacui curia, etiam quid in 
ccelo fiat, scire aremua :" &c. 

1. Officioeum, Lib. pri. [c. 4, | 11 — 13]. 
a. " Homo autem, quod ratiorda est particsepa, per 

• These citatiotia, which were very imperfect before, are 
nww carefnlly corrected from the printed editiona of Tully. 
And hero I cannot but observe, that thia book has iindergone 
the common fate of all orfihttiis, and auiTered r&ty much for its 
parent's untimely death. 
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qnam conseqiientitt cemit( cauaaa remm videt, earamqiie 
progreasus, et quasi antecessionea non ignorat, similitu- 
dines comparat, et rebus prceacntibua adjimgit, atquo 
anneotifc futaros : fe,cile totiua Title cursum videt, ad 
eamque degendam praeparat res necessarias. Eademque 
natura vi rationis hominem conciliat homini, et ad 
orationia et ad vitas Bocietatem : ingeneratque inpri- 
mia pnecipuum quendam amorem in eos qui procrcati 
sunt ; impellitquQ, ut hominum coetiia et celebrationos 
esse et a ae obiri velit ; ob easque causaa atudeat pa- 
lare ea, quae auppeditent et ad cultum et ad victum ; 
nee sibi soli, sed conjagi, liberis, Cieterisque, quos 
charoa tabeat, tuerique debeat. Quae cura exsuscitat 
etiam aminos, et majores ad rem gereudam facit. In- 
primiaque hominis est propria veri inquisitio, atque 
inveatigatio, Itaquc quum amnus neoesaariis negotiis 
curiaque vacui, turn avemua aliquid videte, audiro, 
addiacero ; cognition emque rerum ant occtdtarum, 
aut admirabilium, ad beate vivendiun necesaaiTam 
duoiiaus," 

The conference of tliese two placea, containing bo 
excellent a piece of teaming as tbia is, expressed by bo 
■worthy a wit as Tully was, must needs bring great 
pleasure and profit to him that maketh true account of 
learning and honesty. But if wc had the Greek 
author, the first pattern of all, and thereby to see how 
Tully'a wit did work at divers times; how, out of one 
excellent image might be framed two other, one in 
face and favour, but somewhat differing in foiTti, 
figure, and colour ; surely auch a piece of worknmnaliip, 
compared with the pattern itself, would better please 
the eyes of honest, wise, and learned minda, than two 
of the fairest Tenuaes that ever ApeUes made. 

And thus much for all kind of Pa/raphrasig, fit or 
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unfit for scbolare or obher, m I am led to think, not 
only by mine own experience, but chiefly by the mi- 
thority and judgment of thosw whom I myself woidd 
glatUiest frillow, and do counsel all mine to iJo tlip 
same, not contending witk any other, that will other- 
wiae either think or do. 
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METAPHRASIS. 



Tliis kind of exercise is all one with Faniphnms, 
save it ia out of verse either into prose, or into some 
other kind of metre j or elae out of prose into verse, 
which was Socrates' exercise and pastime (as Plato 
rejxtrteth) when he was * in prison, to translate jSilsop't! 
Fables into verse. Quintilian doth greatly praise t also 
this exercise ; but because TuUy doth disallow it in 
yonng men, by mine ojrinion it were not well to use it 
in grammar schools, even for the self aame causes that 
b(S recited against Faru/phretais. And therefore, for 
the use or niiauae of it, the same ia to be thought 



• Wlat he alludes to here, is iu the beginning of Plato'a 
Pluedo, Ilfpl yap roi Tom noirjfuiTUiv J*' )r«roiijitar, errflvas 
Tovs Tov AlcrartTOu Xoyour, nai ni th riv 'AiroKKio TrpooifMoc, 
em uXXoi rictE jie ^poiTO iJBi;, drop xai V.vtjvl>s wp^TJv, S, Tt 
wtyTf &taP0i}6eiSt ewfi^r} 8tvpo rjkSfs, tTTOiff<ras ovra, •trp6T€poy 
oiSec TTiWorf jrot^crat. 

t " Se<l (it ilia ex Latinia oonversio, multiim et ipaa contn- 
lerit. Ac do cai'miuibuB qnidem neniiaom cr^t> duMtare, cjiio 
Eolo genere exercitationia dicitur omia esso Sulpicius, Nam et 
sublimis BpiritnB attoUera orationem potest ; et verba poe- 
tica libeitate audacioro, prajsnmuivt eandem proprie dict^adi 
facultatero. Sed ot ipaia senteEtiia adjicere licet oratorium 
robur, et oniisaa eupplere, ct eSuaa, anbstringere." Quint, 
lib. 10. 
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that is spoken of Parapkrasis befora This waa Sul- 
picius's exercise ; and he, gathering up thereby a, jioeti- 
cal kind of talk, is justly naineil of Cicero * grandis et 
trofficiiS orator : which, I think, ia spoken, not for his 
praise, but for other men's warning, to eschew the like 
feult. Yet, nevertheless, if our schoolmaister, for his 
own instruction, he desirous to see a perfect example 
hereof, I will recite one, which I think no man is so 
bold wUI say that he can amend it ; and tbat is Chrysea 
the priest's oration to the Greeks, in the beginning of 
Homer's Ilias, turned excellently into prose by Socra- 
tes himaelf, and that advisedly and purposely for 
other to follow. And therefore he calleth this exer- 
cise tin the same place M//i»f(rif, that is, Irmtatio; 
which is most true : but in this book, for teaching sake, 
I will name it Metapftragis, retaining the word that all 
teachers in this case do use. 

IIoMEKua I. IXiaS. (12 — 42), 

'O yap jj\6f 6oas fTri v^as *A;^aio>i', 



* " Fait emm Sulpioius veJ maxime onmiiun, quoa quidem 
audiverun, gnuidiB, et, ut ita dicom, trogicuB OTator. Vox 
qutim magaa, turn BoaviB et Bplendida : gestuB et motus corpa< 
TIB ita venuatus, at tamea ad forum, non ad aconam. institutuii 
videretur. Incjtata et voIubUis, nee ea redundans taioen nee 
circumtlueDg oratio. " Clc. de daris Orat. p. 181. 

From tJiia character here given by Tidly, Sulpiciua aeems to 
be called graTidw et tragkii», rather from hia theatrical ma.n- 
agemeat of huaself ia hia delivery, than from hia atyle and 
method of expressioa. 

t OvKoiii/ TO yt ppoioCw (ovtov SXXbj, ij Kara tpayt^v, ij (tori 
trxrjjia, fiifif'taffal iariv txe'ivoy u an rir ijiowi ; T* /njj' ; 'El' 

d^ TU TQlOVTtji {ms fOtKCv) OVTOV Tf Koi ol JXAot TTCi^Tul Bta 

fiifXTitrfoti TTjv diTfyTjtriv TTOwvvTal, Haw fiiv ovv. Ef 5t yf 
^ijAajttoO favrop aTroKpinrroiro 6 noirjTTjSt natra &v avra Svev 
liilifjiTias ij TToi^o-tr Te Kal tj Sirfytjo'ie ytyovvia t'tj, Plato d« 
Kep. lib. 3. 

m. 13 
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AtXTtS/iwtJi Tt Biyarpa, (jtepiav r tbrepti<ri Srroiva, 
^Tffifia T ^x^v iv x^p(riv ck^^oXou *AttoXX(iji'of, 
Xpva-cia ava o-mjirrpoi' Kul At'cTffero Jfrii/rat 'Axatovs, 

Entrepirat Hpianntn noXiv, fv 8* o'caS" iKcVdai. 
niilda d«' /ioi Xijiratrf qbiXijti, ra 6" ntrrow'o 6f';(fcfflf, 

A(5fi(f^ai ^* 4f/>^«j Kai ayXaii ^fj^^at «7rotpa. 
AXX' oJk 'ArpciSn ^ Ayap.ijivovi ijvRarf Bvfiifi, 
AXXa jcojcmf ui^ui, KpaTepov ^ ^jrl }i^&ov frfXXf. 

H 1^1/ flljAvVOw', 5 VOTf pOf QVTW KJlTa, 

M^ w TO I o^ xP^^^f^IJ {TKTjwTpotf^ Kai arefifia Qfoio. 

IVp 3 rya> ou Xuffffl, ^ptf ^iw Km yrf pas twinriVt 
HfifTfpi^ (vl nlfit^, ec 'Apyii nyXdiJt n-drpjjs 
lofToi' iiTOixofi^vrjv, xai cjiav XfXos avniatrap. 
AXX t^tj ;i^ /i* epi&i^c^ traoiTipos ^s Kf vtTjai^ 

Qs f^ar'j ebBfKTfv 8* d yepmv^ Kal fWflBfTO pvdt^. 

B^ 3' aKeav nafxi ffiva iroXut^Xotcr;9nto 5aXa(T0T;i. 

UoXXq 3' ?frf{r' djrdcft/Se Ktoif T/paff & jfpiuiis 

'AnokXaii'i aiiaKTt, Tiiv ^vKOfiot t€kc Arp-a, 

**KXC^i fieVf ^ApyvpoTo^^j 6^ Xpvtrr}v afi(fit^i^j}ica^t 

KtAXd** Tf ^aBerjVf Tevf^oid Tf L(j>l auafrtrtiSt 

H ft S^ iroTe rot Kpri jrfowi pjjpC eiqja 
Taupiai'j ijS* alyiLvj t6^£ poL Kprjrjvov eeX5&jp, 
T/cTf tai/ Aavaol ffia ^wcpva troio'i ^f^ftrtriv. 

Socrates, in Plato's third book (k HepuUica, swth 
thus ; *pd(ra> 8e Sftv fitrpmi' ott yap eljil Ttoi^ixis. 

HX^EK o XpifTij? T^r TE fliryarpoi Xifrpa ^t'piui', kqi iitfTijr 
mp 'A;fOi5j>, ptikitrra Si tS>v ^aiTtKtav' Kal iS)(fTO fKelvois 
jiii/ Tois 6tom &owai i\Ai/ras r^c Tpoiaji, ainovs fie uw^^iwu, 
nju 3f 6vyaTfpa ol uvriu Xuirai, Sf^a/ieTOwr uttdiw*. xal tov 
flrdi' utfifO-fleM-ai. TotoOra 6i fjTrdvTM QVToS, ol ^>f uXAoi 
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eVe/Sowo Koi <rvvs¥ovi>] & Si ' Kyafkijivav Tjyft'iaivtv, m-fXXd- 
pMVOi iniv t' amivai, kqi aS6is fi)) iXBili/, fit) avT^ to, rt 

tTKtjlTTfiOJfj Koi Ta TOV BfOU ITTffifXaTa OVK iTrapKtfTOl' TTplv &f 

Xuflijj'at airnv t^c Ovyarcpa, ec 'Aj/yfi fipTj yjjpaanv fitra. oZ, 
wnivai Se (Ktkevi, koi fiij ip(6i^uv, ttia cris tuKubf t\8oi. 'O 
fle wpiiT^vTTjs aKoitTas, ttiifri re khX mrijft c'yS' aTto^wpffira^ 
o tK TOV trrpartm-fbrnj* ttoXXq ra 'AwohXtavL fiJ^fro, rds Tt 
f^t^Wfitu^ TOV Otov otfaKaKaVf Koi VTTOfiifivTjtTKOiv koi ajraiTaVf 
fiTi TrtoTTorE ij tv vaav oiKoSoiitja^trtv, }j iv Itpwv ftiffiait Ktj(a' 
pltTfifvov SoipTftrtUTO, Siv drj x^P^^ naTfvxfTO riVai tovs 'Ajfaioits 
rii A SoKpva Tolt ixtivov ^tKtau 

To compare * Homer and Plato together, two won- 
dera of nature and art for wit and eloquence, ia most 
pleasant and profitable for a man of ripe judgment. 
Plato's turning of Homer in this place doti not ride 
aloft in poetical terms, but goeth low and soft on foot, 
as prose and pedesiiia oratio should do. If Siilpicius 
had had f Plato's condderatdoD in right using this 

* Plata himself, (if we may believe Louginua,) ss well aa 
the rest of the Grocian writere, owes not a little to Homer, 
their canunoii nmster ; though he was go ungmtefiil as to for- 
bid him bis Bcpubhc 

Oil yap fi6v(}s *HpoSoToc 'O/iijptJcuToror eyevero, ^rrjtri^opos 
^n TTpoTfpoVf o, Tf 'Ap)^tXoj(os* GilifTtav &e Tovrtav p^una 6 
IlXurci)i> ano rou 'Opr/piKov ckeivou vafutros tli atiT&v fivpias 
ocrat wapaTpimas airoxeTtvadfitros^ Sect. 13. 

+ Although in this instance, anil mostly elsewhere, Plato 
flows along in a soft and gentle stream, veipari rivi a^atprjTi 
piav, as Longiniis speaks ; yet he has bis sablimitiea too, and 
bold flights ; and some paaaages there are to be found in his 
writings, not entirely dear of the siime censure, which is by 
TiiDy cast upon Snlpicius. And this perhaps might be occa- 
sioned hkewise by his passionate affection tor the Muses and 
study of poetry in his youthful days. Who can read this sen- 
tence, and not be offended, which Longinus cites out of bis 
ninth bouk de Repulifkn » Kai t KfKo Tjjs Toirtav jrXtoiwJ/at 
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exercise, he had not deserved the name of tragleut 
orator ; who should rather have studied to express 
vim DemoHhenis, than Jurorem poeUe, how good soever 
he was whom he did follow. 

And therefore would I have our Bchoolmaater weigh 
well together Homer and Plato, and mark diligently 
these four points ; what JS-kept, what is added, what 
is left out, what is changed either in choice of words 
or form of sentences. WMch four points be the right 
tools, to handle like a workman this kind of work ; as 
our scholar shall better understand, when he hath been 
a good while in the mniveraity : io which time and 
place I chiefly remit this kind of exercise. 
j And because I ever thought examples to he the best 

jr j kind of teaching, I will recite a golden sentence out of 
I that poet, which is next unto Homer, not only in time, 
but also iu worthiness ; which hath been a pattern for 
many worthy wits to follow by this kind of Meta- 
phra-gis. But I will content myself with four work- 
men, two in Greek and two in Latin, sucL aa in both 
the tongues wiser and worthier cannot be looked for. 
Surely no stone set in gold by most cunning workmen, 
is indeed, if right account be made, more worthy the 
looking on, than this golden sentence, diversly wrought 
upon by such four excellent masters. 

Hedodus, 'Epj. leal 'Hfiip. a [293—297.] 

1. 05ro^ fifv TToraptcTTOf, os avTos rravra voj]a-(i 

"koKrlipvTd, ptal Kapirrovrtt aXXijXovi o-jBijpoTi Kf^ad-i, tuit 
ojrXuit, aaonTivinioviTi hi njrXi/oTtac. 7ot auch hareb and 
metaphorical expreasioiiB as these, aiid for bia poetical and 
figurative schemea (tr^^j^^acrt rt Tratf^riKots i<T\aTi]v 7rpo<r^aX- 
Xoucrt)' uTjSioJ'), Plato is somewhat severely handled by Diony- 
siua, in Ilia letter to Cn. Pompey. 
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3. Or ^* M fXTjT ainov vofjjf f^rp-^ oXXoi/ axovii^p 
''Ev ffv/i^ (3c(\XijTat, 6* OUT axp'lios avt'jp. 

Thus rudely turned into biise EngUah : 

1. That man in wisdom paaaeth all. 

To know the beat vrho hath a bead : 

2. And meetly wise eke counted ahidl. 

Who yielda himself to wise men's read. 

3. Who hath no wit, nor none will bear, 

Among all fools the bell may bear. 

Sophocles in Aniigorte. [720- — ^723.] 

2. E: S* oSv, {rjuXfZ yap tovto fi^ TavTji pfnftv) 
Kni raiv Xsyovrmv fv, eciXdj/ to fiavdaVfttf^ 

Mark the wisdom of Sophocles in leaving out tlie 
last sentence, because it was not comely * for the son 
to use it to Ma father. 

D. Basilmts in his Exhortation to Youth. [§ 1.] 

Mf/ivrjtr^t fraii 'HirioSov, or ipijrrl' 'Apt<TTou pev * 'vat top 
wap* tavTov ra Seosrra ^vvopi^m-af ((t&\6v 8e KOKfLvav^ Toy TOis 
wap' (Ttpatv vwohtij^BtttTOf eirofxevov' t6v &€ wpos ov&fTfpov 
twtTTjbfioiif d;;^rroi; fLvai 7rpa$ ^iratfTU, 

M. Cicero pro A. CiuerUio [e. 31, § 84.] 

Sapientissimum esse dicant eum, coi qiiod opus sit, ipsi 
veniat in mentem : proidmc accedere ilium, qui alterius bene 
inventis obtemperet. In stiUtitia ooutra est. Minus enim 

* Hcemon speaks to his father Croon, 

+ This is taken from the beginning of St. Basil's Discourae 
to the young students, directing them how to read the Grecian 
writers with advantage. El fitv ovv vpo&ipar if](oiir6t t' 
\fy6pfpa, T^t Sevtf'pat relc tiratvovfiiiimv tireaBt irap' 'Hai' 
ra^eius. Ei dt fir;, iyu> fiev ovStit &v ttjroip Svaxfp'i' airoi 
fUfiyiitrSt rav etrav SrjKorart, iv ok tKiivos ^<rt' 'Apurrav, 
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Etnltus eat is, ctii niliil in msntem venit, quom iUo, qui quod 
Btulte alteri Teoit in mentem, comprcibat. 

Cicero doth not plainly express the last sentence, 
but doth invent it fitly for his purpose, to taunt the 
folly and simjJicdty in his adversary Actius, not weigh- 
ing wisely the subtle doings of Chrysogonus and Sta- 
leniis. 

Tit. LiUtis in Orat. Minimi, Lib. 22. [e. 29.] 

Swpe e§p audivi, militea, eum primmn esse vimm, qui ipse 
oonauLit, quid in rem sit ; BecTindiun cuiu, qui Itene monenti 
nbediat '. qui tiec ipse consulere, nee alteri pafero Bcit, eum 
extrend caae ingenii. 

Now which of all these four, Sophocles, St. Bnail, 
Cicero, or Livy, hatfi eiptessed Hesiod best, the judg- 
ment is as hard, as the worknmnsliip of every one ia 
most oxcelleiit indeed. Another example out of the 
Latiu tongue also I will recite, for the wortliiaeiss of 
the workman thereof, and that is Horace j who hath 
80 turned the beginning of Terence's Smiuckus, as doth 
work in me a pleasant admiration, as oft soever as I 
compare those two places together. And though every 
master, and evety good scholar too, do know the places 
both in Terence and Horace, yet will I set them here 
in one place together, that with more pleasure they 
may be compared together. 

Terentius in Eunucho. [i, 1.] 

Quid igitur fociam ? non com ? ne nunc quidem 
Quum aoceraor oltro ? aa potius ita me comparem, 
Non perpeti meretrieiun contameliaB ! 
J&Eclnsit, revouat ; redeam ! non al me obsecret. 

Parmeno, a httle after : 

Bere, quss rea ia se neque conailinm neque modum 
Eabet uUum, earn conadio tegere nun potes. 
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In amoie h^c omnia inaont vitia ; injarim, 

Suspicionea, iniiaioitiie, mduciie, 

Bcllum, piix rursum. Incei'ta hisc ai tu posttilea 

Hatione ccita fsucerc, niLilo plus oga^ 

QuEun m des operam ut eiun latione iuaAiiiag, 

Horatiua, M. Serm. Lib. 3, Sai. 3. [363—371.] 

Nee nraic quum me vocet ultro, 
Accedam ! an potiua meditcr linire dolorea t 
Ebceliisit, revocat : redeam ! non, si obaeoret Eooe 
Servua non panlo aapientior : here, quffl rea 
Ncc moiltim Imbet, neque cansiliiun, ratione modoque, 
Tractari non vult. In nmore liiec aunt maJa, belluin. 
Pax mraum. Hebc ai quia tempefltatis props ritu 
MobUi^ et cmca Jiuitacttia sorte, laborct 
Heddere certa sibi, nihilo phiB explicit, ac ai 
TiiHaiiir H paret certa ratione inoduqne. 

This exercise may bring mucli profit to ripe heada 
and ataid judgmenta ; because, in travelling ill it, the 
mind must needs be very attontive, and buaily oc- 
cupied in turning and tossing itself many ways, and 
conferring with great pleasure the variety of worthy 
wita and judgments together. But this harm may 
soon come thereby, and uume'ly to young scholars, lest, 
in seeking other worda and new form of sentences, 
they chance upon the worse ; for the which only cause 
Cicero thinketh this exercise not to be fit for young 
men. ,. -. 

\^} EPITOME, 

This is a way of study belonging lather to matter, 
tlian^to words j to memory, than to uttemnce ; to 
those that bo Teamed already : and hath email place 
at all among young scholars in grammar schools It 
may profit privately some learned men, but it hath 
hurt generally learning itself very much. For by it 
have we lost whole Tiogus, the best part of T. Livius, 
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the gcxidlj dictiomtry of *Pomi)eius Festua, a great 
deal of tlie civil law, and other many notable books : 
for the which cause I do the more mialike this exercise 
both in old and young. 

Epitorm is good privately for himself that doth work 
it, hut ill commonly for all other that use other men's 
labour therein. A silly poor kind of study, not iitvUIcp 
to the doing of those poor folk, which neitlier till, nor 
•ow, nor reap theniselvoa, but glean by stealth upon 
other men's grouuda. Such have empty bams for dear 
years. 

Grammar schools have few Epitomes to hurt them, 
except Epithela Textoris, and such beggarly gather- 
ings, as t Horman, } Whittington, and other like vul- 

* This Dictionary of Festiu, as it was a learned, so waa it a 
Toliiminoua work ; for it contained no less than twenty large 
books, as we may see from Faulus Diaconus's words, who epi- 
tomized it ; " Festua Porapeius Roinania atudija affatim eru- 
ditus, tarn sermonuni abditorum, quam etiam quartmdam cau- 
aamm origines aperieoa, opus su^m ad vigiuti uaque prolixa 
Tolumiua extendit." 

+ See p. 89. I have now in my hands Mr. Horraan's book. 
The title of it is, Vulgaria viri doctiaaimi G^il, Mormanm Ctr- 
tarisburgenaia. And it is dedicated to hia friend and patron 
William Atwater, biahop of Lincoln. It consists, as I said 
before, of single sentences ; one of which, being ia honour of 
our royal founder, (who wsis designed to have been canonized, 
had not the charges at Eome proved eicessive,) I shaD give 
the neadei-, as a specimen. 

King Heniy doth many divers miracles. 

Divas Henricus non una miramdofnim specie inclaremt 

% Eoh. Whittington was bom in LitcMeld, and educated in 
Osford. He was thought by some httle inferior to the ablest 
Bchoolraasters of the age, not excepting even Lilly ; with whom 
and Horman he cotild not agree ; they resenting the title of 
Pralo-tiaif^ A ng!m, which Whittington had vainly aasumed. 
He pubhahed a great deal; and amosgat the rest, his Vulgaria 
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gars for making of l&tms. Yea,, I do wish, tliat all 
rules for young sdiolars were shorter than they be. 
For without doubt grammatica itself is sooner and 
surer learned by examples of good authors, than by 
the naked rules of grammarians. Epitome liurteth more 
in the universities, and study of philosophy ; but most 
of all in divinity itself 

Indeed books of common places be very neceaaaty to 
induce a man into an orderly general knowledge, how 
to refer orderly all that he readeth, ad certa rerum 
capita, and not wander in study. And to that end 
did Pet, Lombardua, the master of sentences, and Phii 
Melanothon in our days, write two notable books of 
common places. 

But to dwell in Epitomes, and books of common 
place.<», and not to bind liiraself daUy by orderly study, \ 
to read with all diligence principally the holiest Scrip- 
ture, and withal the best doctors, and so toleam to 
make true diftorence betwixt the authority of the one 
and the counsel of the other, maketh so many seeming 
and sun-burut ministers as we have ; whose learning 
is gotten in a summer heat, and washed away with a 
Christmas snow again. Who, nevertheless, are less to 
be blamed, than those blind buzzards, who in late 
years, of wilful maliciousness, would neither learn 
themselves, nor could teach others any thing at ail. 

Pwfaphrasis hath done leas huii to learmng than/. 
Epitome. For no Pa/rapkrasis, though there be many,}' 
shall ever take away David's Psalter. Erasmus's 
Paraphrasis, being never so good, shall never banish 
the New Testament. And in another school, tlm 
Paraphradi of Brocardus, or Sambucus, shall never 

Ukewiac ; to which titles Mr. AKham alludes in the neit 
worda, "wid other hke vulgars for making of Latins." 
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take Aristotle's EhetorioTi, nor TLora^ de Arte Poelica, 
out of learned men's hands. 

Bnt aa concGniing a school Epitome, he that would 
have an exjimple of it, Jet luin read * Lucian Ttepi 
KaKKavi, which is the very Epitome of Isocratei' Oni/- 
tioii de Lattdibus llslente : whereby he may learn, at 
the least, this -wise lesson ; " That a man otight to 
beware to be over bold in altering an excellent man's 
work." 

Nevertheless, some kind of Epitome may be used by 
men of skilful judgment, to the great profit also of 
others. Aa if a wise man would take f Hjill'a Chro- 
nicle, where much good matter is quite marred with 
indenture English : and first, change strange and ink- 
horn terms into proper and commonly used words ; 
next, specially to weed out that that is superfluous and 
idle, not only where words be vainly Leaped one ufwu 
another, but also where many sentences of one mean- 
ing be BO clouted up together, aa though Mr. Hall had 
been not writing tlie stoiy of England, but varying a 
sentence in Hitoliing school. Surely a wise learned 
man by this way of Mpitome, in cutting away words 
and sentences, and diminishing nothing at all of the 
matter, should leave to men's use a story, half aa much 
as it was in quantity, but twic« as good as it was, both 
for pleasure and also commodity. 

Another kind of Epitome may l>e used likewise very 

* What treatise of Lncian's we are here directed to, I can- 
not tell, unleBa it is hk EiKoyf!!, where Pantliea, the Smyrna 
tieauty, is described with bo much ostentation of wit and 
learning. 

+ Mr. Edw, Hall vrias counaellor in the law, and writ his 
Chronicle of the union of the two houses of York and Lant^aB- 
ter in the time of Edward the Sixth. 
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well to mucli pi-ofit. Some naan, either by lustiness 
of nature, or brought by ill teaching to a wrong jui3g- 
nient, is over-full of words and sentences and matter : 
and yet all his words be proper, apt, and well chosen j 
all hia sentences be i-ound and trimly framed ; his 
whole matter grounded upon good reason, and stuffed 
with full arguments for bis intent and purpose : yet, 
when his talk shall be heard, or his writing be read of 
such one, as is either of my two dearest friends, Mr. 
Haddon at home, or John Stunnins in Germany : that 
nimium in him, which fools and unlearned will moat 
commend, shall either of these two bite bis lip or 
shako his head at it. 

This fulness, as it is not to be misliked * in a young 
man, so in further age, in greater skill, and weightier 
siTairB, it is to be temperated, or els« discretion and 
judgment shall seem to be wanting in him. But if 
hia style be still over-i-ank and lusty j as some men 
being never so old, and spent by years, will still bo 

* Thia fvilneaa and exuberaacy is wlmt both Tully and 
Qaintilisui deaire in youtli, " Aadeat hiec setaa plura, et in- 
veniAt, ct invcutis gaudcat, sint licet ilia con satis ioterim 
aiccu. ct ficvcra. Facile remodiutn est ubertatis, Bt^nlifl nullo 
labore viucuotur. lUa mihi in pneris natiu^ Tninimiim spot 
dabit, in qus ingenium judieio pneBiunitiu-. Materiam case 
primum volo vd abundantiorcni, atqae tdtra quom oportest 

fixaara. Quod me de liia tEtatibus sentire minius mirabitur, 

qui apud Cieeronem legerit, ' Volo enim ae effcrat in adole- 
aecnte foicunditag. ' " Quint, de Inst. Orat. Lib. 2. 

This sentence is taken by Quintdian ont of TuUy's aeooud 
book de Oraiare. ' ' Volo enim ao efferat in adolesoente ftEcun- 
lUtas. Nam faciliua, sicut in vitibiis, revocantiu" oa, qua! seao 
nimium profiiderutLt, qutun si nihil valot mAtcries, nova Gal** 
meuta cultura cxcitanttir : ita. volo ease is adolesoente, unde 
aliquid amputem. Xon enim potest in eo effiesuoous diuturnu£, 
quod uimia celeritcr est matiuitatcia aasequutum, " 
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fill! of yoTithflil conditions (as vaa Sir Franda Brian, 
and evermore would have been) ; such a rank and 
fiiU writer must use, if he will do wisely, the exercise 
of a very good kind of Epitome, and do, sa certain wiae 
men do, that be over-fat and fleahy; who, leaving their 
own full and plentiful table, go to sojourn abroad 
from home for a while, at the temperate diet of some 
sober man ; and so by little and little, cut away the 
grossness that is in them. As for an example : If Oso- 
riuH would leave off his lustiness ia striving against 
St. Austin, and his over-rank railing against poor 
Luther, and the truth of God's doctrine ; and give his 
I whole study, not to write any thing of Lis own for a 
' whUe, but to translate Demosthenes with bo strait, 
fast, and temperate a style in Latin, ae he is in Greek ; 
he would become bo perfect and pure a writer, I be- 
lieve, as hath been few or none since Cicero's days ; 
and so by doing himself and all learned men much 
good, do others less harm, and Christ's doctrine less 
injury than ho doth ; and withal, win unto himself 
many worthy friends, who agreeing with him gladly 
in the love and liking of excellent learning, are sorry 
to see so worthy a wit, so rare eloquence, whoUy spent 
and consumed in striving with God and good mem 

Amongst the rest, no man doth lament him more 
than I ; not only for the excellent learning that I see 
in him, but also because there hath passed privately 
betwixt him and me, sure tokens of much good will 
and friendly opinion, the one toward the other. And 
surely the distance betwixt London and Lisbon should 
not stop any kind of friendly duty that I could either 
show to him or do to his, if the greatest matter of all 
did not in certain points sejmrate our minds. 

And yet for my part, both toward him and divers 
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others here at home, for like cause of cscellent learn- 
ing, great wisdom, and gentle humanity, which I have 
seen in them, and felt at their hands mystiU', where 
the matter of differenee ia mere conscience in a quiet 
mind inwardly, and not contentiouB malice with spite- 
ful railing opcaly, I can be content to foUow this rule, 
in misliking some one thing, not to hate for any 
thing else. 

But as for all the bloody beasts, as that fiit boar 
of the wood, or those brawling bulls of Basan, or any 
lurking dormouse, blind not by nature, but by maJioe ; 
and, as may be gathered of their own testimony, given 
over to blindness, for giving over God and his word : 
or such as be so lusty runagates, as first run from God 
and hifl true doctrine, then from their lords, masters, 
and all duty ; next, from themselves, and out of their 
wits; lastly, from their prince, country, and all due 
allegiance ] whether they ought rather to be pitied of 
good men for their misery, or contemned of wise 
men for their malicious folly, let good and wise men 
determine. 

And to return to Epitome again. Some will judge 
much boldness in me, thus to judge of Osorius'a style : 
but wise men do know, that mean lookera-on may 
tridy say, for a well made picture, " This fiuse had 
been more comely, if that high red in the cheek were 
somewhat more pure sanguine than it is ;" and yet 
the stiiuder-by ««mot amend it himself by any way. 

And this is not written to the dispraise, but to the 
great commendation of Oaorius : because Tully him- 
self had the same fulness in him, and therefore wei- 
to Rhodes to cut it away ; * and saith himself, Ei 

* Hear agiun we Liive only part o( a Heutence (oa it - 
into our anthor'B memory} tukeu out of TiiUy de clari* 
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mi domut/t prope muMus, 71am qiuim. ra/eTverat jam 
oratto. WMch was brought to pass, I beliove, uot only 
by the teaching of Molo Aiiolloniiis, but dso by a 
good way ot Epitome, in binding himself to traiislate 
•merou AUicos oratores, and 30 to bring his style from 
all low grossness to such firm fastness in Latin, as is 
in Demosthenes in Greek, And this, to be most tnie, 
may easily be gathered, * not only of L, Crasaus's talk 
in 7, de Oral, but sjiecially of Cicero's own deed t in 



tariliMS, p. 170, coir tUc cntL I shall transcribe the whole, 
since it wUl bring aonie light to the argiimcot in hand. 

" Quibns non contentns, Rhodam veni, meqne ad eundem, 
quem Roro£e audiveram, Molonem apjilioavi, quuin actorem in 
Tens cauBis, auriptoremque prsestjuitum, titm in notondij ani- 
miulvertandlsquQ vitiis, et infltitnendo dooendoqne prudeutis- 
gimuin. Is dadit operam (si mi>iio id conaefiui potuit) ut nimia 
redimdantea nos, et supurfluentes jnvenili ijuadam dicendi 
impimitate et liccntia, reprimeret, et qaa.9i extra rip^ di{- 
fluentes eoerceret, Ita reoepi me biennio post non modo exer- 
wbitior, Bed projie rautatua. Nam et contentio nimia voeis 
rociderat, et quaai referverat oratio, lateribuaqtio vires, et cor- 
poris meJiocria habitus aocesaerat." Cic. Brut, C. 91, § 316. 

* See Orasans's words, cited in the notes, p. 198. 

+ Though it is certain enough that Tnlly did translate theae 
two Orations ; yet I am apt to think, from his own words, that 
he did it rather as an example to encourage young students to 
take pain^ that way, than with any design to improve him- 
self ; his own style much earlier being brought to ita full per- 
fection. 

" Sed qimrn in 00 magnua error essct, quale osset id dicendi 
genua ; putavi milii susapiendma W)orem, utilem atndioaia, 
mihi qnidem ipai non necessarium. Converti enira ex Atticis 
duonun cloquontisaimoruni nobiliseimas orationes inter ee enu- 
trariaa, yEacbinia Demostbenisque : nee converti, ut intetpres, 
Bed ut orator, sciitcntiia iiadeni, et earum formis, tanquam 
figuris, verbis ad noBtruiii coiisnetudinem aptis ; in quibua non 
verbum pro vorbo oeeesac halnu reildere, aed genua omnium 
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ti-anslating Demosthenes' and .^Eachines' Orations Ttepi 
areijiavQV to that very end and purpose. 

And although a man groundly learned idready, mivy 
take mucli profit himself in using liy Epiiovie to draw 
other men's ■worJcs for his own memory sako into 
shorter room (as Ganterus hath done very 'wrell tht" 
whole Metamorjihoaia of Ovid, and David Cliythnmm 
a great deal better the Nine Musea of Heiiidotus, and 
Mekncthon in mine opinion, far best of all, the wh<tlo 
story of Time, not only to his own UMe, but to othiir 
men's profit, and his great praise), yet *-'f"'^^>{|} Id Iff'"' 
netssBKryof all in a. man's own writing, aa wo learn of 
that noble poet "Virgil, who (if Dontitua "uay tnip) in 
writing that perfect work of the Geoi-gics, used daily, 
when he had written forty or fifty veiiSfH, imt tii t'Oiiw 
cutting, paring, and poliahing of them, till hn had 
brought them to the number of ten or tw<^lvl^ 

And this exercise is nob more needfully ddiin in ii 
great work, than wisdy done in your oouminn dnily 

veAomm vimqae servavi. Non cnim oa mu anuuuioriirp K>i>U>n 
|iutan aporbWi, sed tonquam ap^iendera" 

niia opinioD of mine will GtiU nppoar mnro pn>b<tl>U\ firon 
Out hit voids of tliis introduction tii tlieM two OmUimi i 
" Erit itsaht ad quant eorum dirigantur oratlcuiaa, «iui Attic* 
mfawt dieeM." 

■ Hm !■— iftL alluded to in Virgil's bifi' is Mt : " Qiiiilii 
Gaorgiea ta&at/t, ttaditur quotidio meditntiu tunuo }>hiriii)iw 
vena* Aetaie ioUtas, ac per totum diein n>tnii-tAud» nd )uii 
(AMiBM tedigere: non afasurde carmen su iirsA> laorv yvuvtv 
dieeaa ft bmb«iido demum efiingere. " 

ne •>»« u reported of our coimtrynuui Mr, Milt<'>ti, wUoiu 
we OMj jnstly match with Virgil ; tbnt usually cy^t)* niorii 
ngi a* be lay in bed, he turoblcd over in Ids ili<utf;hU 
Iha «cn«a ke had made tfae day 1icf<>rt>, mu\ mn-cr txvvM^I 
{ aad chatigisg of them, till lie hnd mluoml thctu wiUi 
I to a for less nambvr. 
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writing either of letter or other thing else ; that is to 
say, to peruse diligently, and see and spy wisely, what 
is always more thaji needeth. For twenty to one 
offend more in writing too mnch than too little : even 
as twenty to one fall into sickness, rather hy over- 
much fulness, than by any lack or emptiness. And 
therefore is he always the best English physician, that 
best can give a. purgation : that is by way of EpUonie 
to cut aO over-much away. And surely men's bodies 
))e not more full of ill humours, than commonly men's 
rainda {if they be young, lusty, proud, like and love 
themselves well, as moat men do) be full of fancies, 
opinions, errors, and faults, not only in inward in- 
vention, but also in all their utterance, either hy pen 
or talk. 

And of all other men, even those that have the 
invontivest heads for all purposes, and roundest 
tongues in all matters and places (except they leam 
and use this good lesson of Epitome), commit com- 
monly greater faults than dull, staying, silent men 
do. For quick inventors, and fair ready speakers, 
being boldened with their present ability to say more, 
and perchance better too, at the sudden for that 
present, than any other can do, use less help of 
diligence and study, than they ought to do ; and so 
have in them commonly less learning, and weaker 
judgment for all deep considerations, than some duller 
he^ds and slower tongues have. 

And therefore ready sjieakera generally be not the 
best, plainest, and wisest writers, nor yet the deepest 
judges in weighty affairs; because they do not taiTy to 
■weigh and judge all things as they should; but having 
their heads over-full of matter, be like pens over-full 
of ink, which will sonner hlot tlian make any fair 
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letter at all. Time waa, when I had experience of 
two amhassadors in one place ; the one of a hot head 
to invent, and of a haaty hand to write ; the other 
cold and staid in both : liiit what dift'etfnce of their 
doings woa made by wise men, is not tinknown to some 
persona. The bishop of Winchestep, Stephen Gar- 
diner, hstd a quick head and a ready tongue, and yet 
was not the best writer in England. Cicero in Brutua* 
doth wisely note the same in Sergiaa Gklha, and Q. 
Hortensiiia ; who were both hot, lusty, and plain 
Bjieakera ; but cold, loose, and rough writers, And 
TuUy teUeth the cause why ; saying, when they v^ake, 
their tongue was naturally carried with full tide and 

• " Quid igitiiT, in(|ait, est catwffi, Brutus, m tanta virtus in 
oratore Gall}a fuit, ciu' ea nulla in orationibus ejuj appareat !''" 
To tMs {juQBtion of Bratns, amongst other tilings, Tully makes 
tluB reply ; 

' ' Nee enim est eadem, inquam, Brute, causa nou scribeudi, 
et noli tarn beno Boribendi, <juam diierint. Nam videmna 
alioB oratorea inertia niHI scriiJsiaBe, ne domesticus etiam labor 
accederet ad forenatm, plersaque euim scribnntur oiationes 

habibe jam, non ut habeautur. alios, quod melius 

putcnt dicere Be posse, quam scribere : ' quod poringGuioalB 
lioniiuibua, neque satis duc-tia, plenunque contigit, ut ipai 
Gslhm. 

" Quern fortaase via non ingenii Bolum, sad etiam animi, et 
naturalia quidam dolor dioentem inoendebat, efficielmtque, ut 
et incitata, et gravis, et vebemena esset oratio : dcin quuiu 
otiosuB atilum preiheuderat, uiotuBque omnia animi, tauquaui 
veutus, homiijem deFeccrat, daccescobat oratio : quod iis, qni 
limatiua dicendi consectantur genua, ocoidore non solet, prop- 
terea quod prudentia nunqijain deficit oratorem, qua ille utcua 
eodeni modo poaait et dicere et scribere. Ardor animi non 
semper adest, isqiie quum conscdit, oumis ills via, et qtuisi 
danuua oratoris ejctinguitur, Hauc igititr ob cauaiun videtur 
Lielii mens spirare etiam in acriptis, Givlbte autem vis ooci- 
disse," Cic Brut, c 23, <ieq. § 91 afj}. ; Orat. c 38, 5 132. 
ui. U 
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wind of tteir -wit ; when they wrote, their head was 
solitary, dull, and calm ; and so their style was bluut, 
and their wiiting cold ; Qiwd vitiwm, Siiith Cicero, 
peringeniosii fwmmibtw, tieqit^ BOtU doctu pleru/nique 
ttccidit,* 

Antl therefore all quick inventors imd ready fair 
speakers must be careftil, that to their goodness of 
nature they add also in any wise study, labour, leiinire, 
loamiug, and jndgnient ; and then they shall indeed 
pass all other {as I know some do, in whom all those 
qualities are fully planted), or eke if they give over- 
much to their wit, and over-little to their labour and 
learning, they wiE soonest over-reach in talk, and fiir- 
tliest come Iwhiud in writing, whatsoever they take in 
~~^ hand. The method of E^iome is most necessary for 
such kind of men. Aad thuw much concerning the 
use or misuse of all kind of Epitomes in matters of 
learning. -. J^ 

\pj IMITATIO. 

Imitation is a faculty to express lively and perfectly 
that examjile which ye go about to follow. And of 
itself it is large and wide ; for all the works of nature, 
in a manner, bo examples for art to follow. 

But to our purpose : All languages, both learned 
and mother tongues, be gotten, and gotten only by 
Imitation. For as ye use to hear, so ye learn to 
speak ; if ye hear no other, ye speak not yourself; and 
whom ye only hear, of them ye only learn. 

And therefore, if ye would speak as the beat and 
wisest do, ye must be conversant where the best and 
wisest are : but if you be horn or brought up in a rude 
country, ye shall not choose hut speak rudely, The 
rudest man of all kuoweth this to be true, 
• Cio. Brut. c. 24, S 92- 
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Yet, nevertheless, the rudeneaa of commou and 
m other tongues is no bar for wise speaking. For in 
the nidest country, and most barbarous mother lan- 
giiage, many he found that can speak very wiaoly : but 

Iln the Qreok and Latin tongue, the only two learned 
Itonguea which be kept not in common talk but in 
private books, we find always ■wisdom and eloquence, 
good matter and good uttemnce, never or seldom 
asugder. For all audi authors as be fullefst of good 
matter, and right judgment in doctrine, be likewise 
always most p roper in w ords, most a pt in se ntence, 
most plain and pure i n uttering_ tbe game. 

And contrariwise, m those two tongues, all writers, 
either in religion or any sect of philosophy, whosoever 
be found fond iu judgment of matter, be commonly 
found as rude in utteiing their minds. For Stoics, 
Anabaptists, and friars, with epicures, libertines, and 
monks, being most like in learning and life, are no 
fonder and pernicious in their opinions, than they be .^. 
rude and barbarous in their writings. They be not/^" 
wise therefore, that say, "What care I for man's I 
woi-ds and utterance, if his matter and reasons be 
good 1" Such men say so, not so much of ignorance, [ 
as either of some singular pride in themselves, or some \ 
special malice of others, or for some private and partial ' 
matter, either in religion or other kind of learning, 
For good and choice meata be no more requisite for 
healthy bodies, than proper and apt words be for good 
matters, and also plain and sensible utterance for the 
best and deepest reasons : " In which two points 
standeth perfect eloquence, one of the fairest and 
rarest gifts that God doth give to man." _ 

Ye know not what hurt ye do to learning, that care 
not for words, but for matter j and bo make a divorce 
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Itetwixt the tongue and the hesirt. For mark alt ages, 
look upon tlie whole conrae of both the Greek ami 
Tjatin tungnesi, and ye sliall anrely find, that, ■when 
apt anrl good woitk began to bo neglected, and ])i"(>- 
perties of those two tonguea to be confounded, then 
also liegan ill deecb to spring ; strfitige manners to 
oppre^M good orders j new and fond opiiiious to strive 
with old and true doctrine, first in philoaophy, and 
after in religion ; right judgment of all things to lie 
perverted, and ao virtue with loaniing is coutemned, 
and study left oft'. Of ill tlionghts CMneth jxirveise 
judgment ; of ill deeds apringeth lewd talk. Which 
four misordera, aa they mar man's life, ao destroy they 
good learning withal. 

But behold the goodness of God's providence fsw 
learning : All old anthoi-s and sects of philosophy, 
which were fondest in opinion and rudeat in utterance, 
as Sisics and Epicjiiies, first contemned of wise men, 
and after forgotten of all men, be* so conaumed by 

• Thk remark of Mr. Ascliam'B muat neceasaiily be re- 
atmin^l and liniitcsl to tlie Grecian writtrSj and to those only 
who flourish eJ when their language wag bronght to its 
grejiteat pcrftctiou. For Antoninus in the Greek tongue, and 
Luci'f^tina and Seneca in th^ Latin (authors that justly deserve 
oar notice), are atill perfect and entire. Bnt that tlieee sects 
wci-L- inoat remarkably careless iu their style and language, is 
pljLiEi eiKiugh frum the constant te.^timony of all the ancients 
who have had occasion to mention thesis things. 

'rhusDiouysiusHalicarn. of the Stoics, iu his hook irtpl Svv6e- 
ireo>r, p. 40, ^AtiaxpTJ ti TeKfJ.rjpita j^^^cracr^at t0 ^6ytp XpyfTlir- 
wnv ToC XrojuccjC' nfpatTfpa) y/ip ovK nM npo^(iiT}t>' tovtov yap 

yttpovi &pp.avla trvvrayBlvrm l^iivtyKi koyovs^ t^v tiPv^uTos 
Kol So^Tji n|i(i)fltn-jijK. Acd afterwards in the same oxceJleut 
treatise, witli respect to the Epicurean tribe ; 'ETriKovptimv 
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times, as they be now ilot only out of use, but also out 
of meiuoiy of man. WLick tLing I surely tLink will 
KLortly chance to the whole doctrine, and all the hooks 
of fiintasticaJ Anahaptists and fHara, and of tlio beastly 
Hbertinus and monks. 

Again : Behold on the other side, how God'a wis- 
dom hath wrought, that of the Academici and Peri- 
patetic!, those that were wisest in judgment of matters, 
and purest in uttering their minds, the first and 
chiefeat, that wrote moat and best in either tongue (aa 
Plato and Aristotle In Greek, TuUy in Latin), he 
80 either wholly or sufiiciently left unto us, as I 
never knew yet scholar, that gave himself to like and 
love and follow chiefly those three authors, but he 
proved both learned, •wma, and also an honest man; if 
he joined \rithal the true doctrine of God's holy Bible, 
witliout the which, the other tlu'co be but fine edge 
tools in a fool's or madman's hand. 

But to return to Imitation again : There bo three 
kinds o£i_t in juatfcers of learning, 

The whole doctrine of comedies and tragedies is a 
perfect Imitation, or fair lively paintc^d pigiure of the 
life of every degree of maru Of this Imitation writeth 
i^lato at large, in ///. de Eepubliea, ; but it doth not 
much belong at this time to our purpose, ■ 

The second kind of Imitation, is to follow, for 
learning of tongues and sciences, the best authors. 
Here riseth amongst proud and envious wits a great 
controversy : whether one, or many, are to be fol- 
lowed ; and if one, who is that one ; Seneca, Cicero, 
Sallusrt, or Caesar, and so forth, in Greek and Latin, 

The third kind of Imitation belongeth to the • 
coad ; as, when you be deterniLnwl whether you 
follow one or more, to know perfectly, and which 
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to follow that one ; in what pltice^ by what mean and 
order ; by what tools and instruments ye shall do it ; 
by what skill and judgment ye shall trwly discern 
whether ye follow rightly or no. 

This ImitfUio h-diegintilia moterm mnilw iraclatio ; 
and also, similia materiei diasiinUis traelalu> : aa Virgil 
followed Homer : but the argument to the one was 
Ulysses; to the other, jEneas. Tully persecuted An- 
tony with the same weapons of eloquence tliat Dcmoa- 
thenes used before against Philip. 

Horace folio we th Pindar, but either of them hia 
own argumemt and person ; as the one, Hiero king of 
Sicily ; the other, Augustus the emperor : and yet 
both for like respects, that is, for their courageous 
stoutness in war, and just government in peace. 

One of the best arguments for right Imitation, we 
Iflick, and that is Menander ; whom our Terence (as 
the matter required), in like argument, in the same 
persons, with e^jual eloquence, foot by foot did follow. 

Some pieces* remain, like broken jewels, whereby 
men may rightly e-ateem and justly lament the loss of 
the whole. 

Er^m us. the ornament of learning in our time, 
doth wish that some man of learning and diligence 
would take the like piuns in Demosthenes and Tully, 
that Macrobiua hath done in Homer and Vii;gU : that 



* A collection of tliese remains have been lately publislicd, 
together with those of Philemon, by M. Le Clerc But he 
doth not Bcem (oa far as I oon judge by a curaory view) to 
have been jeweller good enough to understand their true 
worth and value. For otherwise certainly be would have 
token greater pains, and have shown more skill, in Betting 
these httle pieces in such a lustre and brightnesB as they 
deaerved. " Olim rcdikacnt ad splendorem majdmum." 
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is, to write out and join togetlier, where the one doth 
imitate the other, Erasmua'a wiaJi ia good ; but surely 
it ia not good enough. For Macrobius' gatherings 
for the JShieia out of Homer, and Eobantis Heaaus' 
more diligent gatherings for the Bucohcs out of The- 
ocritus, as they be not fully taken out of the whole 
heap, as they should be, but even as though they had 
not sought for them of purpose, but found them scat- 
tered here and there by chance in their way j even so, 
only to pomt out, and nakedly to join together their ] 
sentences, with no further declaring the manner and I 
way how the one doth follow the other, were but a | 
cold help to the increase of learning. 

But if a man would take this pain also, when he 
hath laid two places, of Homer and YirgQ, or of De- 
mosthenes and Tully together, to te^ch plainly withal 
after this sort : 

1. Tully retaineth tlius much of the matter, these 
\ sentences, these words, ' ^~~~-- — 

2, This and that he leaveth out; which he doth 
wittily, to this end and puqxiae. 

3. This he addeth here. 

4, This he dinunisheth there. 

5. This he ordereth thus, with placing that here, 
not there. 

6, This he altereth and changeth, either in property 
of words, in foim of sentence, in substance of the 
matter, or in one or other convenient circumstance of 
the author's present purpose. 

In these few rude English woi-da, are wrapt up all 
the necessary tools and instruments, wherewith tii 
Imitation is rightly wrouglit withal in any tongi 
which tools, I openly coHfess, be not of mine 
forging, hut jjartly left unto me by the cunni 
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master, and ono of the worthiest gentlemen, that ever 
England bred. Sir JohnJ^heke ; partly borrowed by 
-m© trnt of the shop of the dearest friend I have out of 
England, Joh. Stuwn iua. And' therefore I am the 
bolder to borrow of Eim, and here to leave them to 
other, and namely to my children. Which tools, if it 
please God that another day they may he able to use 
rightly, as I do wish and daOy pray they may do, I 
shall be more glad than if I were able to leave them a 
great quantity of land. 

This foresaid order and doctrine of Imitation, would 
bring forth more learning and breed up truer judg- 
ment, than any other exercise that can be used ■ but 
not for young beginnera, because they shall not be 
able to consider duly thereof. Axid tndy it may bo a 
ahame to good students, who having so fair examples 
to follow as Plato and Tally, do not use so wise waya 
in foUowliig them for the obtaining of wisdom and 
learning, as rude ignorant artificers do for gaining a 
small commodity. For surely the meanest painter 
useth more wit, better art, greater diligence in his 
shop in following the picture of any mean man's fiiee, 
than commonly the best students do even in the 
university for the attaining of learning itself. 

Some ignorant, unlearned, and idle student ; or 
some busy looker upon tbia httle poor book, that hath 
neither will to do good himself, nor skill to judge 
right of others, but can lustily contemn, by pride and 
ignoi~aiice, all jMunful diligence and right order in 
study J will perchance say, that I am toQ_|i]®!ise ; too 
curious in marking and piddling thus about the Imi- 
tation of others ; and that the old and worthy authors 
did never busy their heads and wits, in following so 
pi'eciBoly either the mattex", what other men wixjte, or 
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else the Bumeer, how other men wrote. They will say, 
it were a plnin sift very, and injury too, to shackle 
and tie a good wit, and hinder the course of a man's 
good nature with such bonds of servitude in following 
others. Except such men think themselves wiser 
than Cicero for teaching of eloquence, they must be 
content to turn a new leaf. 

The beat book that ever TguU^ wrote, by all men's 
judgmeDt, and by his own testimony too, in writing 
whereof he employed most care, study, learning, and 
judgment, is his book de Orators ad Q. Fratrem . Now 
lot us see what he did for the matter, and also for the 
manner of writing thereot For the whole book con- 
sisteth in these two points only ; in good matter, and 
good handling of the matter. And flrat, for the mat- 
ter ; it is whole Aristotle's, whatsoever Antony in 
the seeond, and Craasus in the third, doth teach. 
Trust not me, but believe Tully himself, who writeth 
ao : firat, in that * goodly long epistle ad Pub. Lenr 
hdwm ; and afber in divers places ad A Uicn/'m, And 
in the very book itself, Tully wiU not have it hidden ; 
but both Oatulua and Craasus do oft and pleasantly 
lay that stealth to Antonius'a chai'ge. Now, for the 
handling of the matter ; was Tully so precise and cu- 



* " Qnml rogas, lit mea tibi soripta mittam, quta post dia- 
OGBaum tumn acripaerim : aunt orationes qiiasflam, quas Meno- 
critn daho : hlh^uo ita multn; ; no ptsrtimescas. Scripsi etiam 
{nam ab orationibus disjuago me fere, referoquG ad mansus* 
tioroa Musaa; qute wie maxinve, siciit jam a prima adolfiacentia 
delectanint), atripsi igitur Aristoteleo more, (inemodmodum 
quidem volui, trea llbroa in iliaputatioac ac dialogode Oratore, 
quoB arbitror Lentulo tiio non fore inutUea. Abhorrent enira a 
cotnmimibus t>ra.>uepti8 ; sxs omnem antiqnorum, et Arietote- 
leam, et Isocrateam ratjonem oratoriam compleottmtvir." Epiat. 
Fam. Lib. 1, Ep. 9. 
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riouB, miller to follow another man's pattern than to 
invent some new shape liimself, nainelj in that Ixiofc 
wherem Le purposed to leave to poatority the glory of 
luB wit } Yea forsooth, that he did. Ajid this ia not 
niy gtiesaing and gathering; nor only performed by 
Tully in very deed, but uttered aiao hj TuUy in plain 
words ; to teach other men thereby, what they sliould 
do in taking like matter in hand. 

And that which ia 6pecia,lly to be marked, Tnlly 
(loth uttex fjlainly his oonceit and purpose therein, by 
the mouth of the wiaeth man in aU that company ; for 
*S8ith Scsevola himself, Cur tion imitamur, Crosse, 
Socralem ilium, qui ent in P/usdro Plaionis ? itc. 

And further to nnderstimd, tluit Tully did not obiier 
and by chance, but purposely and mindfully, hend 
Mmaelf to a precise and curious imitation of Plato, 
conceroing the sliape and form of those books ; mark, 
I pray you, how ciu'ious Tully ia to utter his purjioae 
and doing therein, writing tthus to Atticus ; 

" Quod in lis Oratorija libris, quos lauUaa, personam 
desidei'as Scfflvolaa ; non earn temere dimovi ; sed foci 
idem, quod in UoAnece^ de«s ille iiostor Plato. Quum 
in Pineeum Socrates venisset ad Ccphalum, locupletem 
et festivnm aenem ; quoad primus Die seiino Laberetur, 
adest in disputando senex ; deinde quum ipse quoque 
conimodiesime loquutus esaet, ad rem divinam dicit so 
velle diflcedere ; neque postea revcrtitur, Credo Pla- 
tonem vix putasae satis consonum fore, si hominem id 



* " Fostero autem die, quum Uli majorea natu satis quiea- 
sent, et in ambuktionem ventuni esset, dicebat turn ScsvoUtn 
duobui spatiis tribiiave fnctis, dixiaae, Cur non imitamur," 
&c. De Orat. Ub. 1, c. 7, g 28. 

+ This citation is taken out of TuUy'a fourth book ot Epia- 
tles to Attluu«, Ep. 16. 
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Ktatis in tarn longo Bermone diutius retmuiaset. Multo 
ego satius hoc mihi caveDtlum ptitftvi in Soaevola : qui 
et »tate, et valitudine erat ea, qua esse taeministi ; et 
lis lionoribus, ot vix satis decorum viderotur, eum 
pi urea dies esae in Cnussi Tusculano. Et erat primi 
libri sermo non alienus a Scsavolse studiifi : reliqwi Hbri 
TexvoAayiau liabent, wt scis. Huic joculatorise diaputa- 
tioni seaein Ulum, ut noras, interosse sane nolui" 

K Cicero had not opened hiniBeifi and declaimed Ids 
own thought and doings herein, men that he idle and 
ignorant, and envious of other men's dOigencc and 
well doinga, would have sworn that Tully had never 
raiuded any snck thing ; hut that of a precise citriosity 
we feign and forge, and father such things of Tully as 
he never meant indeed. I wiite this not for nought ; 
for I have heard some, both well learned, and otheiv 
wise very wise, that by their lusty misliking of such 
dihgence, have drawn back the fonvardnesa of very 
good wita. But even as such men themselves do 
sometimes stumble upon doing well by chance, and 
benefit of good wit, so would I have our scholar 
always able to do well by order of learning and right 
skill of judgment. 

Concerning Imitation, many learned men have 
written with much diversity for the matter, and 
therefore with great contrariety and some stomach 
amongst themselves, I have read as many as I could 
get, diligently; and what I think of every one of 
them, I will fi-eely say my mind. With which free- 
dom I trust good men will bear, because it shall tend 
to neither spiteful nor harmful controversy. 

In Tully it is well touched, shortly taught, • notK' 

• *' Etgo hoc ait priraum in prasoeptis meis, ut demonstre' 
muB, queui imit«tar ; ntqiie ita, at, quse miudme excellout in 
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fully declared by Antoniufi in II, de Oratore ; and 
afiterw^ftrd in Oruiore ad Brutum, for the liking and 
misliking of Isocrates ; and the contrary judgment of 
Tully against Calrus, Brutus, and Cftlidius, de genere 
dicmidi Attifo et Asmiico. 

Dionysiua Halicarnasaffius Ttepi M</i^tretoj* I fiJar, is 
lost ', which auttor, next Aristotle, Plato, and Tully, 
of sdS others that write of eloquencse, by the judgment 
of tliein that be best learned, deserveth the next praiao 
and place. 



eoqnom miitabitur, ca cliligentiBsime persequatur : turn aooedat 
exRmtatii), ({ua ilium, quern ante delegerit, umtando i<tfiugat, 
ati^ue ita expriniat, non at miiltoa imitatoree ssepe cognovi, qui 
B,ut ca, quEC facilia sunt, aut etiam ilia, qii» insignia, ac pecnc 
vitiosa eonsoctantur iinitaudo, " De Orat. lib. 2, p. 109. 

' ' Attiooa, iiiquit , volo imitari : qnos f nee enim est unujn 
genuB. Nam quid est tata digaimilo, qiiaai Demoathencs et 
Lysias T quam idem et Hyp«rides 1 quam omnium homm 
..^chines? Quern igitiu- imitaria? Si aUiiUcm, ctoteri ergo 
Attiue non dicubant, si onmea ; ijuijiotea, quum slut ipsj disai- 
milUnii inter se ?" Cic. de Claris Orat. p. 167. 

* TLia book of Imitation Diocyaius divided into three parts : 
the firat contained the whole qneation concerning Imitation ; 
the aeconil, what authors in poetry, philosophy, history, and 
oratory, wei'e to ho imitated; the third, how this Imitation 
was to bc3 performed : which last book, he tells us, he had not 
finished at the time he gives ua this account of it. 

Dionysius's words are these, though corrupt eaough, in hia 
Epiatlo to Gn. Pompey, p. 206, of the learned Dr. Hudson's 
edition. I shall cite them sa 1 think they ought to be road. 
IlETroiF^jcQ &i Koi To€ro iv rolt Ttpoy ArjfiTjrpiov vrrofivrifMiTifTfiois 

Wfpi T^K fiifiTjirtas fjjTTJiriw' 6 de irvripos, nrpi rov, rivas 
av&pas fUf^utrBm d(I, Troirjras Tt Kai ^iXotroipovSf Ifrropioypd' 
ipavs Kdl pf}Topas* 6 df TpiTOSy TTtpi TdD, ^as Sel fjUfiftfT^at 
fOTi fie w^Tos cirfX^?. 
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QiiintOian *writetli of it shortly, and coldly for, 
tho matter, yet hotly and spitefully enough against [ 
the imitation of TuUy. 

Erasmus, being more occupied in spying other men's 
faults than declaring his own advice, is mistaken of 
many, to the great hm-t of study, for his authority's 
BskcL For he writeth rightly, rightly understanded :t 
he and Ijongolius only differing in this, that the one 

• " Ante onmia igitur imitatio per se ipsa noo attfficit ; vel 
qiiia pigri eat ingenii, contentum eaae iia quio sunt ab aliis 
iuvonta. Qiiid etiim futnriun erat temporibus LUifl, <juas sine 
exemplo fnerunt, si hominea nihn niai qiiod jam cogaovisaent, 
fivcienJum aibi ant cogitoudum putassent? nempe nihil fulBset 
inveotuni , 

" Itaque ne hoc quidem aavisorim, uni ce alioui ptoprie, 
qAicm per omniii aequatur, adtlicere, Lungci perfeutiBsimuB 
Grtecorum Demosthenes, aliqiiid tamen aliquo ia loco melius 
aliL Pltuiiua ille : sed uou qui moxime imitajidus, etiam solus 
imitatidus e^t. Quid ergo I non est satis onmia eic dicere, 
quomodo Marcus Tulliue dixit ! Mihi quidem s&tia easet, si 
onuiia conaequi poBsem. Quid tomen socct, vim Csssaris, 
aaperitatem Csslii, diligentiara PoUionis, judicium Calvi, qui- 
busdam in locis aasumere!" Quint, do luat. Orat. lib. 10. 

+ Erasmus, in hia Epiaties, freqiiently mentions Lungoliua, 
wlio was a Hollander by birth, and one who in bis writings 
applied bimaelf, with the utmost care and industry, to the 
iiidtation of Tully. ' ' Quid hie conunemorem Lqngolium, qui 
totus in hoc incubnit, nt Oioeronom exprimeret, neo infeliciter 
ceasit conatus ? " Lib. 27, Ep. 33. 

Of the difference that happened betwixt himself and Longo- 
liua, Erasmus gjvea us some account in his letter to Alciatus. 
Lib. 21, Ep. 38; wherein he has this severe remark, upon those 
slaviBh imitators, the Ciceronianists of that age : — 

"Exorta est nova aecta Ckeromaiwirtim quie mihi videtur 
non minus fervere iatie, quam apud nos Lutheranonun. Post- 
hac non hcebit Epiacopoa appellare Patr^i renerendos, nee in 
caloe bterarum scribere annum a ChrUto jmto, quod id nua- 
quam faciat Cicero. Quid autem iDeptius, quam toto seculo 
novatu, religioiie, iniperiia, inagistratibus, locoruni vocabulis, 
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seemeth to givp over-mucli, the other over-little, to 
him whom they both best loved, and chiefly aUowed of 
all others. 

Budjeua ia his commentaries roughly and obscurely, 
afier his kind of writing ; and for the matter, carried 
somewhat out of the way in over-much mialiking the 
imitation of TuUy, 

Philip Melancthon, learnedly and truly, 

Joach, Cameiurins, largely with a learned judg- 
ment, but somewhat oonfiiBedly, and with over rough 
a style. 

Sambucua, lat^ely, with a right judgment, but 
somewhat a crooked style. 

Other have written also, as Cortesiua to Pohtian, 
and that very well ; Bembua ad Piewm, a great deal 
better; but Joan. Sturmius, de NohilitaUi Uterata, et 
de Ami-nsa dicendi Ealione, far best of all, in mine 
opinion, that ever took this matter in hand. For all 
the rest declare chiefly this point, whether one, or 
many, or all, are to be followed : but Sturmius only 
hath most learnedly declared, who ia to be followed ; 
what ia to be followed ; and the best point of all, by 
what way and order true Imitation Lb rightly to be 
exercLsed, And although Sturmius herein doth for 
piiss all other ; yet hath he not so fully and perfectly 
done it, as I do wish he had, and as I know he could. 
For though he hath done it perfectly for precept, yet 
hath he not done it perfectly enough for example. 
Which ho did, neither for lack of skill, nor by negli- 
gence, but of purpose, contented with one or two ex- 
amples ; because he vaa minded in those two books 

fedlBciis, cultn, moribas, noa alitor audere loqui, quam loquutus 
eat Ciutiro t Si revivisceret ipse Cicero, riderot hoc Ciceroman- 
omm getHM." ' 
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to ■write of it both shortly, and also had to touch other 
matters. 

Barthol. Eiccius Ferraiiensia also* hatli written 
leametily, diligently, and very largely of this matter, 
even as he did before very well de Apparalu Lati/ttB 
LoeiiUanw, He -writeth the better in mine opinion, 
because his whole doctrine, judgment, and order, acem- 
eth to be borrowed out of Joan, Stunmius'B books. 
He ttddeth also examples, the heat kind of teaching ; 
■wherein he doth well, but not well enough t indeed he 
coramitteth no fault, but yet desexveth small pniisie. 
He is content ■with the mean, and foUoweth not the 
best ; aa a man that would f feetl upon acorns, whim 
he may eat as good cheap the finest wheat bread. 

He teacheth, for example, where, and how, two or 
three Italian poets do follow Virgil ; and how Virgil 
himaeH in tlie story of Dido, doth wholly imitate 
Catullus in the like matter of Ariadne. Wherein I 
like better his dlHgence and order of teaching, than 
hia jndgment in choice of examples for Imitation, Bnt 
if he had done thus : if he had declared where, and 
how, how oft, and how many ways, Virgil doth follow 
Homer ; as for example, the coming of TJlyssea to 
Aicinous and Calypso, with the coming of jSIneas to 
Carthage and Dido : likewise the games, running, 
■wrestling, and shooting, that Achilles maketh in Ho- 
mer, -with the selfsame games that j^neas maketh in 
Virgil : the liameaa of Achilles, ■with the harness of 



• Thia work Kociua pabliished under this title, De Imiia- 
tione, Libri 3. 

f The Bttme proverbial expression we meet "witli a little after 
in this book. Tlie conuuentatora aeem very fond of it : " Post 
Cruges iaventiu veeci glaodibus : " 3vSpts ^a\avtj<f>dyoi. 
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.iSIneas, and the manncT of making of them both hy 
Vulcan : the notable combat betwixt Acliilles and 
Hector, with as notable a. combat betwixt .^kieaa and 
TumuB : tho going down to hell of Ulysses in Homer, 
■with the going down to hell of ^Eneaa in Yirgil ; and 
other places infinite more, as similitudes, narratioiis, 
messages, descriptions of persons:, places, battles, tem- 
pests, shipwrecks, and common places for divers pur- 
poses, which be as precisely taken out of Homer, as 
ever did painter in London follow the picture of any 
fair personage. And when these places had been ga- 
thered together by this way of diligence, then to haje 
ciinfemid them together by this order of teachingVas 
diligently to mark what is kept and used in either 
author, in words, in sentences, in matter; what is 
added ; what is left out ; what ordered otherwise, 
either praponffrido, interpon-endo, or postponendo ; and 
what is altered for any respect, in wgjd, _pluBse, sen- 
tejice,.^^^!!*, -reaaon, ai^^upient, or by any way of cii" 
qumslauce, K Riccius had done tlda; he had not 
only been well Hhed for his diligence in teaching, but 
also justly commended for his right judgment in right 
choice of examples for the best Imitation/^ 

Riccius also for Imitation of prose declareth, where 
and how Longoliua doth follow Tully ; but, as for 
Longolius, I would not have him the pattern of our 
Imitation, Indeed, in Longoliua's shop be proper and 
fair showing colours ; but as for shape, v figure, and 
natural comeliness, by the judgment of l5eat- jivdging 
artificers, he is rather allowed as one to be borne 
withal, than specially commended a.s one chiefly to be 
followed. 

If Riccius had taken for liis examples, where Tully 
himself followeth either Plato or Demosthenes, he had 
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shot then at the right mark. But to excuse Ricoius 
somewhat, though I cannot fully defead hiiri, it may 
he said, his pur])03e was, to teach only the Latin 
tongue ; when this way that I do wish, to join Virgil 
■with Hnmer, to read Tully with Demosthenes and 
Plftto, requii'cth a cunning and perfect mast^er in both 
the tongues. It is my wisli indeed, and tliat hy good 
reason ; for whosoever wOl write well of any matter, 
must labour to express that that is perfect ; and not 
to stay and content himself with the mean : yea, I say 
farther, though it be not unposfsible, yet it is very 
rare, and marvelloa? hard to prove excellent in the 
Latin tongue^ for him that is not also well seen in the 
Greek tongue. ' TnJly himself, most excellent of na- 
ture, most diligent in labour, brought up fi-om Im 
cradle in that place, and in that time, where and when 
the Lkatin tong\ie most flourished naturally in every 
man's mouth ; yet was not his own tongue able itself 
to nmke him so cunning in hia own tongue, as he was 
indeed J but tlie knowledge and Imitation of the Greek 
tongiie withaL 

This he confesseth himself; this he uttereth in many 
places, as those can tell beat that use to read him most. 

Therefore thou, that ahootest at perfection in the 
Latin tongue, think not thyself wi.'jer than TuUy was, 
in choic* of the way that leadeth rightly to the same : 
think not thy wit better than TuUy's was, as though 
that may serve thee, that was not sufficient for him. 
For even as a hawk flieth not high with one wing, 
even so a man reacheth not to excellency with one 
tongiie. 

I have been a looker-on in tlie cockpit of leanaing 
these many years ; and one cock only have I kno%vB, 
which with one wing even at this day, doth pass all 
m. ■ 15 
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others, in mine opinion, that ever I saw in any pit in 
England, though they Lad two wings. Yet, neverthe- 
less, to fly well with one wing, to mn fast with one 
leg, be rather rare masteries much to be marvelled at, 
than sure examples safely to be followed. A bishop 
that now liveth, a good man, whose judgment in reli- 
gion I better like, than hia opinion in perfectness in 
other learning, said once unto me, "We have no need 
now of the Greek tong\ie, when all things be trans- 
lated into Latin." But the good niiin under.stood not, , 
that even the best translation is for mere necessity but 
an evil imped wing to fly withal, or a. heavy stump leg 
of wood to go withal. Such, the higher they fly, the 
sooner they falter and fail : the faster they run, the 
ofter they stumble, and sorer they fall. Such as will 
needs so fly, may fly at a pie, and catch a daw ; and 
such runners, as commonly they shove aud shoulder to 
stand foremost ; yet, in the end, they come behind 
others, and deserve but the hopshaokles, if the masters 
of the game be right judgetu 

Therefore, in pei-using thus so many optitnamtla 
divers books for Imitation, it came int-o ivMaHtmii. 
ray head that a very profitable book might be made 
de Im.ilaiione, after another sort than ever yet was 
attempted of that matter, containing a certain few fit 
precepts, unto the wliich should be gathered and appUed 
plenty of examples, out of the choicest authors of both 
the tongues. This work would stand rather in good 
diligence for the_^thetiiig, and right judgment for the 
apt applying of those examples, than any great learn- 
ing or utterance at all. 

The doing thei-eof would be more pleasant than 
painful, and would bring also much profit to all that 
should read it, and great praise to him that would takp 
it in hand with just desert of thiinks. 
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Erasmus, giving himself to read ovev all authors, 
Greek and Latin, seemeth to have prescribed to him- 
self this order of reading ; that is, to note Emflmm.'. order 
out by the way three special points, aU *" '™ »™iy- 
adape a. all aimihtudea, and all wittT gayin gs of most 
notable pci-sonages. And so, by one labour, he left to 
posterity three notable hooks, and naraoty two, his 
Chiliadm^ A'pophtlmgmata, and Similia. Likewise, if'' 
a good student would bend himaelf to read dihgently j^^ 
over Tully, and with hini also at the same time as 
diligently Plato aud Xenophon, with his hooka of phi- 
losophy, Isocratea, and Demosthenes with Lis Orations, 
and Aristotle with his Rhetoricks, (which five of all 
others be those whom Tully be^^t loved, and specially \ ^ 
followed,) and would mark diligently in Tully, where 
he doth exprimsre or fj^vrigere, (which be the very pi-o- 
per words of Imitation), either copiam Flatonis, or 
v^rMstaUm XenopkorUig, mavUalem Igocratis, or vim 
Denioslhenig, pr&priam et puram subtihtateTn Arit- 
tolelie ; and not only write out the places diligently, 
and lay them together orderly, hut also to confer them 
with skilful judgment by tliose few i-ules which I have 
expressed now twice Itefore : if that diligence were 
taken, if that order were used, what perfect knowledge 
ofL^th the tongues, •what ready and pithy utterance 
ifl dT TB a A fcera, what right arid deep judgment in all , 
"^SmJflf-ieftrning would follow, is scarce credibte to be / 
believed. 

These books be not many, nor long, nor rude in 
speech, nor mean in matter ; but next the majesty of •^— 
God's holy word, most worthy for a man, the lover of 
learning and honesty, to spend his life in. Yea, 1 
have heard worthy Mr. Cheke many times say; 1 
would have a pjood student pass and journey through 
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all authors both Greek and Latin. But be that irill 
dwell in these f«w books only ; first, in God's holy 
Bible, and then join with it Tully in Latin, Plato, 
Sristotle, Xenoplion, Isociutes, and DcBlpsthenes in 
Greek, muBt needs pi^ove an excelkiit roan. 

Some men already in our days have put to their 
helping bands to thia work of Imitation : as Perioniua, 
Hen. Stephamta in diclionarw Ciccroniama, and Pet. 
Vietorius Djost praiseworthy of all, in that his learned ' 
work containing twenty-five books de Varia Lectione ; 
in which books be joined diligently together the beat 
authors of both the tongues, where one doth aeem to 
imitate auotlier. 

But all these, with Macrobius, Heasws, and othera, j 
be no more but common porters, carriei'S, and bringera j 
of matter and atitif together. They oixler nothing ■ 
they lay before you what is done ; they do not teach 
vou how it Ls done, Tliey busy not themselves with 
form of building ; they do not declare, This stuff ia 
thus framed by Demosthenes, and thus and thus by 
Tully ; and so hkewiae in Xenophon, Plato, and lao- 
crates, and Aristotle. For joining Vii'gil with Homer, 
I 'have sufficiently declared before. 

The like diligence I would wish to be taken in Pin- 
dar and Horace, an equal mateh for all respects. 

In tragedies, (the goodliest argument of all, and iot 
the use eilter of a leai*ned preacher, or a civil gentl^ 
man, more pi'ofitable than Homer, Pindar, YirgU, and 
Horace ; yea conipai-able in mine opinion with the 
doctrine of Aristotle, Plato, and Xenophon,) the Gre- 
cians, Soghocles and Euripides, far overmatch our 
Seneca in Latin, namely in OiVorafiij ei Decoro ; al- 
though Seneca's elocution and vei'se be very commend- : 
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able* for his time. And for the niatters of Hercules, 
Thebes, Hippoljftiis, and Troy, his Imitation is to he 
gathered into the same boot, and to he tried by the 
same fconelistone, as is spoken before. 

In histories, and namely in Li'vy, the like diligence 
of Imitatioa could bring excellent lgarnin (T , an d breed 
Btaid jnflg inentj^taking any like inatt^ar in.hand. 

Only Livy were a sufficient task for one njan'a study, 
t<Uc2Bil!H£jiiB*T^''** with his fellow for all resiiects, 
Dionysiua Halicarnassseus; who both lived in one time, 
took both one history in hand to write, deserved both 
like praLse of learning and eloquence ; then with Poly* 
bins, that wise writer, whom Livy professeth to follow 
aad if he would deny it, yet it ia plain, that the best 
part of the third Decade in Livy, is in a manner trana- ' 
lated out of the thii-d and re.st of Polybiua : lastly, 
•with Thucydidcs, to whose Imitation Livy ia curiously 
Iwnt, as may well appear by that one oration + of those 
of Campania, asking aid of the Romans agidnst the 
Samnites, which is wholly taken^^aentence, reason, 
^argument, and order, out of the oration of Oorcyra, 
asking like aid of the Athenians against them of Co- 
rinth. If acme diligent student would take pains to 
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* There are many eonjecturea made by learned meo, con- 
ccrniiig tho time when theao trtigedios were written, and who 
their author wsls. Mr. Ascliam, by thif expreasiou, aeema to 
Itring them lower tbaii most do. Wt have Erasmus's opinion 
iu these worda ; "Tafitufl commomonit ilUua (Seuecte) j»e- 
mata;, de quibus sentieos, iocertum. Nam tragaediarum o|ius 
eruditi (juidam mahiat Senecsa filio tiibuere, quam hole : sunt, 
ciui fratri Seneca adscribant. £x prima tragfsdia versus alj- 
fjnot refert, Due me, parens, giimmvpje domiimtor poll, to. 
Quanqvmm milii videttu' opus hoc tiBgcedianun non esse unitia 
hoiuini£." Lib. 28, Ep. 12. 

t Livy, vii, c. 30, and Thucyd, i, c, 32—36. 
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compare them together, he should easily perceive ibat 
I do 8ny true. 

A book thus Tfliolly filled with examplea of Imita- 
tion, first out of TuUy, compared witli Plato, Xeuo- 
phoD, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Aristotle ; then out 
of Virgil and Horace, with Homer aiid Pindar ; next 
out of Seneca, with Sophocles and Euripides ; lastly 
out of Livy, with TliucydiJes, Polyhiua, and Halicar- 
nassffiuB, gathered with good diligence, and compared 
with right order, as I have expressed hefore, were 
another manner of work for all kind of learning, and 
namely for oloouonce, than be those cold gatheringa of | 
Ma<;i'obiua, ifesiJua, Perioniua, Stepfeautia, and Victo- 
rius ; which may be used (as I said before) in tliis 
case, as porters and carriers, deserving like praise, ay i 
such men do wages ; but only Stunniua is he, out of 
whom the true survey and whole workmanship is spe- 
cially to be learned. 

I trust, this my writing shall give 
some good student occasion to take * 
some piece in hand of this work of Imitation. And 
as I had rather have any do it than myself, yet surely 
myself rather than none at all. And by God's grace, 
if God do lend me life, with health, fr€je leisure and 
liberty, with good liking and a merry heart, I will 
turn the beat part of m.j study and time to toil in one 
or other piece of this work of Imitation. 

* SometKiag of this nature has since been done by Jaaobus 
ToUiua, in Ms Ounttis Crmcamm Ammadwrsionu.-m ad Lan- 
jinura ; where he lias with good judgment compared Pindar 
with Horace, Theocritus with Virgil, and ApollomUH with 
Ovid ; and some few more beside. But had Mr. Ascham 
lived, we should certainly have seen a far more excellent per- 
formance 
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GrtrrS- el I^lin,i 
in diattctiea 
Aristoteli*. 



This diligence to gather examples, to give_Hgiit_ajnl 
tuiderafending" to good precepts, is eo new invention, 
T>ut specially used of tbe best authors and oldest ■writ- 
ers. For Aristotle himself^ (as Diogenes Laertius 
declareth,) when he had writtea that goodly book of 
the Topics, did gather out of stories and orators so 
many examples as filled fifteen books, only to express 
the rules of his Topics. These were the commentaries 
that Aristotle thought fit for his Topics. And there- 
fore, to speak as I thintj^ never saw yet cimmtKUirit 
any commentary upon Aristotle's Logic, 
either in Greek or Latin, that ever 1 
liked ; because they be rather spent in declai-ing 
school-point rules, than in gathering fi t examples for ^ 
use and utterance either hy pen or talk. For precepts \ 
in aU authors, and namely iii Aristotle, -without ap- | 
plying unto them the jmitation of exampleSj^ be hard, ' 
dry, and cold, and therefore ban-en, UBfnutful, and 
unplejisant. But Aristotle, namely in his Topics and 
Elenches, should be not only fniitfiil, but also pleasant 
too, if examples out of Plato, and other good authors, 
were diligently gather-ed and aptly applied unto hia 
most perfect precepts there. 

And it is notable, that my friend Sturmiug wrifceth 
herein, that there is no precept in Aris- frinwjifa w 
totle a Topics, whereof plenty of examples pin iupiatonc. 
be not manifest in Plato's works. And I hear say, 
that an exceUent learned man, Tomitanus in Italy, 
hath expressed every fallacy ia. Aristotle, with divers 
examples out of Plato, Would to God I might once 
see some worthy student of Aiistotlc and Plato in 
Cambridge, that would join in one book the^recepts 
o£_Jhfione with th e examples of the other. For such 
a labour were one special pieccof that w<>rfc of Imita- 
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tion, which I do wish were gathered together in one 
volume. 

Cambridge, at my fii-st coming thither, but not at 
my going awuy, committed this fault in reading the 
precepts of Aristotle withoat the examples of other 
authoiu But herein, in my time,* these men of woi^ 
thy memory, Mr. Kedman, Mr. Cheke, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. H addon, Mr. Watson, put so to their helping 
hands, as that university, and all students there, as 
long aa learning shall last, shall ho bound unto them, 
if that trade iii study be truly followed whit;h those 
men left beldnd them there. 

By this amall mention of Camhiidge I am carried 
into , three imaginations ; first^into a sweet remem- 
brance of my time spent there; thebj into some care- ' 
ful thoughts for Jie grievous alteration that foUowod 
•soon after; laatr^into much joy, to hear tell of the 
good recovery and earnest forwardness in all good 
learning there again. 

' " Eo tempore Cantabrigiam venit, quo literfc et Gkbck et 
LatintB efflorescere, et prajclara stmUa in ea. Acadoraia herbea- 
cere, et ftd auiiumim bujiia regni ornanieutum matureacere 
cceperuAt. Ku utate pusteo. Huruit, qua. tieorgiiui DaiuB, Joan, 
Hedmaaus, Rob. Penibenis, Tho. Smitliiia, Joan. Chfscna, Nic 
Eidbjus, Edm. Gnnd.-illua, Tho. Wataomis, GualteniB Had- 
donus, Ja,L-ol>. Pilkintouus, K. Homtis, Joan. CliristojAereonuB, 
Tho. Wilsonus, Joan. .Setonns, ^ infiniti alii ©xcellenti do<i- 
trin.i praiiliti, et perapeeta vitao monmique probitate omati, 
magna AcademiEG eo tempore lamina, maxima poutea totiua 
reipublicEe ornamenta, vignemnt. 

"Hi enim, et es liia praxsipae Thomaa Smithua, AeadiemiM 
fiplendor, ct Joaonea ClieciiH, OantabrigiaJ deciia, auo exemplo, 
eruditione, diligcntJa, cooBtaiitia, consilio, Don stndemli aolnm, 
BeJ recte viveudi ordine, ad prfflclara atuilia omnea addusenint 
et concitarimt, qui ab eo tempore ad bimc uaquc diem in Can- 
tabrigia auccrevenuit, et ad emiaentem aliquam doctrinam 
BUrrcKBnint." Ed v. Grant. 
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To Titter these my thouglits somewhat more lai-gely, 
were aomewhat beside my matter, yet not very far out 
of the way ; because it shall whoUy tend to the good 
encotiragement and right coasiderfition of learning^ 
which is my full pui-pose in ivriting this little book ; j 
whereby also shall well appear tlais sentence to be 
most tme, " That only good men, by their government 
and example, make happy times in every degree and 
Btate." 

Doctor Nicholas Medcalfe, that honourable father, 
"was master of St. John's College wken I came thither; 
a man meanly learned- himself, but not meanly 
affectioned to set forward learning in others. He 
found that college spending scarce two hundred marks 
by year ; he left it spending a thousand marka and 
more. Wliich he procured not with his money, but 
by hia wisdom ; not chargeably bought hy him, hut 
liberally given by others by his means, for the zeal 
and honour they bare to learning. <^And that which! 
ia worthy of memory, all these givers were almost L. 
northern luen ; who, heiog liberally rewarded in the " 
service of their prince, bestowed it as lihenilly for the 
\ good of their country. Some men thought therefore, 
tliat Dr. Medcalfe was pai*tial to northern -jn,^ pmtiiiiity of 
men ; hut sure I ara of this, that northern in"^Jf'Xhu™ 
men wei'e partial iu doing more good, College, 
and giving more lands to the furtherance of learning, 
than any other country men in those days did ; which 
deed should have been rather an example of goodneaa 
for other to follow, than matter of malice for any to 
envy, as some there were that did. 

Truly Dr. Medcalfe was partial to none, hut indif- 
ferent to all ; a master for the whole, a father to every 
one in that college. There was none so poor, if he 
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liatl either will to goodness, or wit to learning, tliat 
could lack being there, or should depart from thence 
for any need. I am witness myself, tliat money many 
times was brought into young men's studies by 
strangers, whom they knew not. In wliich doing, this 
worthy Nicolaus followed the stejia of good old St. 
Nicolftiia, tliat learned bishop. He was a Papist in- 
deed ■ but would to Gml, among all us Protestants, 
1 might once see but one that would win like pmse, 
in doing like good, for the advancement of learning 
and ■V'irtue. And yet, though he were a Papist, if any 
young man, given to new learning (an they termed it), 
went beyond his fellows, in wit, labour, and toward- 
neaa; even the same neither lacked open praise to 
encourage him, nor private ejthibition to maintain 
him ; as worthy Sir John Choke, if he were alive, 
would bear good witness, and so can many more. I 
myself, one of the meanest of a great number in that 
college, because there appeared in me some small 
show of towardness and diligence, lacked not his 
fevour to further me in learning. 

And being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced 
among my companions to speak against the Pope ; 
which matter was then in every man's mouth, because 
Dr. Hains and Dr. Skip were come from the court, to 
debate the same matter by preaching and disputation 
in the university. This happened the same time when 
I stood to be fellow there. My talk came to Dr. Med- 
calfe's ear : I was called before him and the seniors ; 
and after grievons rebuke, and some punishment, open 
warning was given to all the fellows, none to be so 
hardy aa to give me his voice at that election. And 
yet for all those open threats, the good father himself 
privily procured that I should even then be chosen 
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fellow : but tlie election being done, he made coun- 
tenfttioe of great diacotitentation thereat, This man's 
goodness, and fatherly discretion used towards me that 
one day, shall never out of my remembrance all the 
days of my life. And for the same cause have I put 
it here in this small record of learning. For next 
God'a providence, surely that day was, by that good 
father's means, di-M natalis to me, for the whole 
foundation of the poor learning I have, and of all the 
furthei-ance that hitherto elsewhere I have obtained. 

This his goodness stood not still in one or two, bnt 
flow«l abundiintly over all that coUegc, and brake 
out also to nonrish good wits in every part of that 
university : whereby, at his departing thence, he left 
such a company of fellows and acbolars in St. John's 
College, as can Bcajree be found now in some whole 
university : which, either for divinity, on the one aide 
or other, or for civil eervice to their prince and 
country, have been, and are yet to this day, notable 
ornaments to this whole realm. Tea, St. John's did 
then so flourish, as Trinity College, that princely 
house now, at the fii"at erection was but colonia deducta 
out of St. John's, not only for their master, fellows, 
and scholars, but also (which is more) for their whole 
both order of learning and discipline of manners. And 
yet to this day, it never took master but snob as was 
bred up before in St. John's ; doing the duty of a 
good colonia to her Metropolis, as the ancient cities in 
Greece, and some yet in Italy at this day, are acoua- 
tomed to do. 

St. John's stood in this state, until those heavy 
times, and that grievous change * that chanced anno 

* "Anno 1553, et .TuJii 6tn, nobilisaiDms prinoeps, Ed- 
vardus Scxtiis, immatura, morte, od hiijus regni maximtun 
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1553 ; when mere perfect scholars were dispersed fivm 
thence ia one month, than many yeara can rear np 
again. Por when Aper de Silva had passed the 
Baas, and fastened his foot again in England, not only 
the two fair groves of learning in England were either 
cwt up by the root, or trodden down to the ground, and 
wholly went to wrack ; but the young spring there, 
and every where else, was pitifully nipt and over- 
troJden by very lieoata ; and also the faireat standers 
of all were rooted up, and cast into the fire, to the great 
weatening even at this day of Christ's church in Eng- 
land both for religion and learning. 

And what good could chance then to the univer^ 
sities, when some of the greatest, though not of the 
wisest, nor beat learned, nor best men neither of that 
side, did labour to persuade, * that ignorance was 
better than knowledge ? which they meant not for 
the laity only, but also for the greatest rabble of their 
spirituality, what other pretence openly soever they 
made. And therefore did some of them at Cambridge 
(whom 1 will not nanie openly} cause hedge priests, 
fetched out of the country, to he made fellows in the 
university ; saying in their talk privily, and declaring 
by their deeds openly, that he was fellow good 
enough for their time, if he could wear a gown and 
tippet comely, and have his crown shorn fair and 
roundly ; and could turn his pnrtesse and pie readily. 
Wiich I s]>eak, not to reprove any orfcr either of 



detrimentum, ad pionnn omnium ingcntcm dolorem, ad om- 
tiiuni Aiigloruiii munensum mrkhuii, et RogeriAsohami magni^iu 
calamitatem, diem obiit." Edv. Grant. 

* See this sentence taken out of St, Chrysoatom, cited 
p. 129. 
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apparel or other duty, that may be well and indiffer- 
ently used; but to note the misety of that time, 
when tht) benefit"? provided for learning were so foully 
misused. 

And what was the fniit of this seed? Veiily, 
judgment in doctrine was wholly altei*ed, order in 
discipline veiy sore changed, the love of good learning 
began suddenly to wax cold, the knowledge of the 
tongues (in spite of some that therein tad flourished) 
was manifestly contemned : and so, the way of right 
study purposely peiTerted ; the choice of good authors, 
of maUce confounded. Old sophistry (I say not well), 
not old, but that new rotten sophistry, began to heard 
and shoulder logic in her own tongue : yea, I know 
that heads were cast together, and counsel devised, 
that Duns, with all the nibble of barbarous quea- 
tioniets, should have dispossessed of their place and 
loom, Aristotle, Plato, Twllj, and Demosthenes ; 
whom good Mr. Redman, and those two worthy stars 
of that university, Mr. Cheke and Mr. Smith, with 
their scholars, had brought to flourish as notable in 
Cambridge, as ever they did in Greece and in Italy * 
and for the docti'ine of those four, the four pillars of 
learning, Cambridge then giving no place to no univer- 
sity, neither in France, Spain, Germany, nor Italy. 
Also, in outward behaviour, then began simiilicity ia 
apparel to he laid a.'ride, courtly gallantness to be 
taken up, frugality in diet was privately misliked, 
town-going to good cheer openly used ; honest pas- 
times, joined with labour, left ofi' in the aiicmUiig, 
fields ; unthrifty and idle games haunted corners and 
occupied the nights : contention in youth no where 
for loariiing, factions in the elders every where for 
trifies. 
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All which tnia«nea at length, by God's providence, 
^^lad their end * the 1 6th November, 1 558. Since 
which time the yoimg spring hath shot up so fair, as 
now there be in. Cambridge again many goodly plants 
(aa did well appear at the Queen's Majesty's late 
being there), which are like to grow to mighty gi'eat 
timber, to the honour of learning and great good of 
their coiintiy, if they may stand their time, aa the 
beat plants there were wont to do ; and if some old 
doterel trees, with standing over-nigh them and drop- 
ping upon them, do not either hinder or crook their 
growing : wherein my fear is the leas, seeing + bo 
•worthy a justice of an oyer hath the present oversight 
of that whole chase : who was himself some time in 
the faii"est spring that ever was there of learning, one 
of the forwardest young plants in aU that worthy 
college of St. John's : who now by grace is grown to 
such greatness, as in the temperate and quiet shade of 
hia wisdom (next the providence of God, and goodness 
of One), in these our days religio for sinoerity, literm 
for order and advancement, res ptiblwa for happy and 
quiet government, have, to the great rejoicing of all 
good men, specially reposed themselves. 

Now to retvun to that question, Whether one, a 
few, many, or all, are to be followed 1 My answer 
) shall he shoit ; All, for him that is desirous to know 
^ alt,* yea, the worst of all, as questionists, and all the 
barbarous nation of schoolmen, help Jcir .one or Qthe^ 
consideimtion. Bnt in every separate kind of learning, 
and study by itself, ye must follow choicely a few, and 

■ The day of Queen Elizabeth's bappy accession to the 
throne ; though out historians fix it on the seventeenth. 

■t Sir William Cfcii priuclpal BPciPtAiy o( state, and chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge. 
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chiefly some one, auj that Damt'ly in our scliool of 
eloquence, either for pou or talk. And as in por- 
traitui-e and painting, wim men ohooae not that work- 
man that can only * make a fuir hand, or a well- 
fashioned leg ; but Bucli a one as can 'fumiish up fully 
nil tiie features of the whole body of p. man, woman, 
and child ; and withal ia able too, by good skill, to 
give to every one of these three, in their proper kind, 
the right form, the true figure, the natural colour, 
that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the 
beauty of a woman, to the sweetness of a young babe : 
even likewise do we seek such one in our school to 
follow ; who is able always iu all matters to teach 
plainly, to delight pleasantly, and to carry away by 
force of wise talk, all that shall hear or read him; 
and is so excellent indeed, as wit is able, or wL^h can 
hope, to attain unto ; and tMa not only to sei-ve in the 
Latin or Greek tongue, but also in our own English 
IftDgiiage. But yet, because the providence of Go4l 
hath left unto us in no other tongue, save p nlv in the 
Greek and Latin tongue, the true precepts smdperfect 
examples of eloquence ; therefore must we seek in the 
authors only of those two tongues, the tnie pattern of 
eloquence, if in any other mother tongue we look to 
attain either to perfect utterance of it ourselves, or 
skilful judgment of it in others. 

And now to know, what author doth meddle only 
with some one piece and member of eloquence, and 



i- He seenu to have had ilila passage of Horace is hia 
thoughts : 

" jEmiliiun circa hidiun faber imiiB et ungues 
Exprimet, et inoUcs imitabitur »re oapiUos; 
Infelji operis summa ; quia ponere totum 
Nesciet." 
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who doth perfectly make «p the whole botly, I will 
doclare, as I c*n «iJI to rMuenibrance the goodly taJt 
that I have had ofti*ntimes of the true difference of 
ftnthors, with that geutlemaa of worthy memory, my 
dctflrcst friend, and tcaicher of all the little poor learn- 
ing 1 linve. Sir John Cheke, 

The trae difference of authots is best known per 
(Uver»a <f«nera dicfi^i that every ooe used ; and there- 
foi* hew I will diride ^lug diceadi, not into these 
three, Itnme, tnedioere, et yrande, but as the matter of 
every author requireth ; as, 

/ Foetieum, 

\ Jfiiforicum, 

\_ Oratoriutiu 

I These differ one from another in thoice of words, in 

I framing of sentene^t, in handling of ailments, and 

I nse of right form, figitre, and number, proper and fit 

for every matter : and every one of tht^e is diverse 

also in itself; as the first, 

/ Comicum, 
D ^- - J Tragicum, 

J Epicuni, 
[^ Melicum.. 
And here, whosoever hath been diligent to read ad- 
visedly over Terence, Seneca, Virgil, Horace, or else 
Aristophanes, Sophocles, Homer, and Pindar ; and 
shall dDigently mark the difference they nse in pro- 
priety of words, in form of sentence, in handling of 
their matter ; he shall easily perceive what is fit, 
and dewMTimin-CS^J one, to the true use of perfect 
Imitation. 

When Mr. Watson, in St. John's College at Gam- 
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bridge, wrote Ms excellent tragedy of Absalou, Mr. 
Cheke, he, and I, for that part of true Imitation, bad 
many pleasant talks together, in comparing the»jire- 
ceptrS of Aristotle, and Horace ofe Arte Poetica witU 
the examjiea of Eoripides, Sophocles, and Seneca. 
/ 'VI'e'w'Tireii, in writing of tragedies in our days, have 
I "^ i, allot at this mark. Some in England, moi^e in France, 

Grermany, and Italy also, have written tragedies in our 
time : of tie which not one, I am sure, ia able to abide 
the true touch of Aristotle's precepts and Euripides's 
examples, save only two, that ever I saw, Mr. Wat- 
son's Abaalon, and Georgius Buchauanu!i'.s Jephthe. 

One man in Cambridge, veil liked of many, hut 
best liked of himself, was many times bold and busy 
to bring mattei's upon stages, which he called tragedies. 
In one, whereby he looked to win his spurs, and 
whei-eat many ignorant fellows fast clapped their 
hands, *he began the Profem* with trochana octonmriu ; 
wliich kind of verse, as it is but seldom and i\ire in 
tragedies, so is it never used, Ba\-e only in Epitasi,- 
when the tragedy is highest and hottest, and full of 
greatest troubles. I remember full well, what Mr. 
"Watson men'ily said unto me of his blindness and 
boldness in that behalf; although othei-wiae there 
passed much fiiendship between them. Mr. Watson 
had another maimer care of perfection, with a fear 
and reverence of the judgment of the beat learned ; 
who, to this day, would never siiffer yet Ma Abaalon 
to go abroad, and that only, + because in locis paribus, 
Awipeestvs is twice or thrice used instead of la/mbtut. 



* ' ' DividitaT Nova Comffidia in (juatuor partes ; 
Protasin, Epitosin, Catastroplien," 

+ What ia here assigned, coiUd never lie the t 
Mr. Watson's refnaing to publish hia tragedy, 
IH. 



Prolognni, 
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A Rmall fault, and suck one aa perchance vouW 
never Ite marked, no, neither in Italy nor France. 
This I write, not so much to note the fii-st or praise 
the last, as to leave in memory of writing for good 
example to posterity, what perfection in any time waa 
most diligently sought for in hke manner in all kind 
of learning, in that most worthy college of St, John's 
in Cambridge. 

Comme^itarios, 
. Jiislam Hiatoriam. 
For what propriety in worda, simplicity in aen4 
tences, plainness and light, is comely for these kinds,! 

composed, oh to be put in competition with Buclianan'a Jeplitlie. 
For why did Le not correut what he judged oDiiss f a thing ao 
very aaay for him to do. Though what if we Bay, there was 
no fault in this respect committed, nor any need of alteration! 
For, excepting the si^rtli place, the anapeat haa free liberty to 
stand where it pk-oscs ; aud that for tMa reaeon, especially 
with the comedians, aa HepbtcstioE has observed. 

Eupi'o-KfTnt Be Traph Toil Ka>;ii«o£t (ruwj;»r d 'AcujratDTOs' 
TOW yap j3iot> ovroi fufioificvoi, SiKoviii BoKftc hidktXvfiiiiai 

TTOcet T^v <fipdfTiv^ flta to TpliTijiMtv, 

1 suppose the true reason hereof was, either an imwillingness 
to appear in print, or a dissatisfaction with the times, he being 
one of the ejected Wshops. But since I have not this excellent 
tragedy to oblige the reader, being loDg since destroyed, I fear; 
yet I shall, at the end of this book, present him with a Greek j 
ode, on oiu' Saviour's Passion, written by Mr, Masters, and no 1 
leas perfect in its kind. This I do, both to preserve it from ' 
being lost (tor it ia infinitely preferable to Mr. Cowley's Para- 
phrase), and to show to what perfection we may arrive \>y a 
jtist imitation of the ancients, according to the rules laid down 
ia thlE book. 
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Csssar and livj, for the two last, are perfect examples 
oF Inutation. And for tlie two first, the old patterns 
he lost : and as for some that be present, and of late 
time, they he fitter to be read once for some pleasure, 
than oft to be perused for any good Imitation of them. 

iSernwMm : aa 'i^J^m, Ciestaah, 
€.t Ethica Ar'istotdia, 
Cmitenliomm: as the Dialogues of 
Plato, Xenophon, aJid Cioero. 
Of which kind of learning and right Imitation 
thereof, Carolus Sigouiiis hath written of late both 
leameiliy and eloqiieatly : but best of all, m.y friend 
Joan. StuiTiiiua, in his commentaries upon Gorgiax ' 
Platonis ; which book I have in writing, and is not 
yet set out in print. 

/ Sum lie, 

Oratorium, in<. Mediocre, 

\ Sublime. 

Examples of these three in the Greek tongue be 

plentiful and perfect, as Lysias, Isociiitea, and Demoa- 

thenea ; and all three in only Demosthenes, in divers 

oTOtions, aa contra Olympiodorum, in LepUnem, and 

^Tfo CiedplionCe. And trae it is, that Hermogeues 

writeth of Demosthenes, * " That all forms of eloquence 

be perfect in him." In Cicero's Orations, Medium et 

&'ublime he most excellently handled ■ but HumiJs, ia 

his Orations, is seldom seen ; yet, nevertheless, in 

other books, aa in some part of his Offices, and ape- 

cially in ParlUionibus, he is compai'ahle in Itoa hmnili 

et discipHtw-bili genere, even with the best that ever 



/v/S 



• See Hermogenea'a fii-Bt hfxik. de FormU OraUonis, cap. 1. 
I have uot the Greek by me, and the Latin ia not worth citing. 
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wrote in Greek. But of Cicero more fally in fitter 
place. And thus the true diflerence of styles in every 
author, and eveiy kind of leaxning, may eaaily be 
known by this division, 

f Poeticum, 
) nistorieum, 
Philo»ophieum, 
Oratorium,. 
Which. I thouglit in thLi place to touoli only, not to | 



In Genus'\ 



( 



prosecute at large ; because, God willing, in the Latin 
tongue, I will fully handle it in my book d* ImiteUione. ^ 

Now to touch more particularly, which of those 
autho^^hat be now most commonly in men's hands, 
will soon afford yon some piece of elogtience; and 
■what manner a piece of eloquence ; and what is to be 
liked and followed, and what to be misliked and 
eschewed in them ; and how some agaiu will fumiah 
you fuUy withfti, rightly and wisely considered, some- 
■what I will wi-ite, as I liave h^^ Sir John Cheke 
many times say. 

The Latin tongue, concerning any part of purenesa 
of it, from the spring to the decay of the same, did 
not endure much longer, than is the life of a well-aged 
man ; scarce one hundred years, from the time of the 
last Seipio Africanus and Lieliua to the empire of 
Augustus. An d it is notable, that Velleius PnterciiluB * 
writeth of Tully, "how that the perfection of elo- 



* Hiatoricoa (ut Livium quoque prionim astati adstrnaa) 
pneter Cutouem et quoisd^m yeterce et ciliactiroa, mmua IXXX 
aanis circumdstum tsvum tulit : ut nee poetanim in antiquiuB 
citeriuavB prnceaait ubertos. At orotio, at vis forensis, per- 
fectumque prosffi eloquentiiE decus, ut idem sepiiretur Cato, 
(pace P. Crassi, Sciijionisque et Laslii et Grftochorum, et Fannii, 
et Sex. GolbcD dixerim), ita miiversa gub priDcipe ojjens sui 
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q-ueace did so remain only in him, and in bis time, as 
befoiTB liim were few which migtit mucli delight a mail, 
or after him, any worthy admii-ation, but such as TuUy 
might have seen, and such as might have seen Tully." 
And good cause why ; for nn perfection ia durabla 
Increas* hath a time, and decay likewise ; hut aU 
perfect rijrenesa remaineth but ft moment ; as is plainly 
Been in fruits, plums, and cherries ; but more sensibly 
in floweRj, aa roaes and such like ; and yet as truly in 
all greater matters. For what * naturally can go no 
higher, must naturally yield and stoop again, 

Of this short time of any pureuesa of the Latin 
tongue, for the first forty years of it, and all the time 
before, we have no piece of learning left, save Plautus 
and Terence, f with a little rude unperfect pamphlet of 
the elder Cato. And as foi" Plautus, except the school- 
master be able to make wise and wary choice ; iirst, in 
propriety of words, then in framing of plu-ases and 
sentences, and chiefly in choice of honesty of mutter ; 
your scholar were better to play, than leam all that 
is in him. But surely, if judgmeut for the tongue, 
and dii'ection for the manners, he wisely joined with 
the diligent reading of Plautus, then truly Plautus, for 



eraiiit TuUlo ; ut delectiui ante eum paucissimis, miisri vero 
neroinem poaaia, njai aut ab illo viaum, aut qui illam viderit." 
Patbeculus. 

* "Alit temulatio ingetiia: et nimc invidia, nimc admiratio 
mcitationem accendit. Mature qiKK^ue {m I think il ihould lie 
nat/j qanA aummo studio petitum est, asuaadit in atumuimi : 
difficilieiiae in perfecto mora eat ; uaturaliter<iue qiiiKi jiro- 
cedere non potest, recedit." Ilt£K. 

+ One woidil imagine that Mr. Ascham had nevor seen 
Victorius's edition of C.ito, ite He Rvntkn.; eince he here caUs 
it a little rude imperfect pamphlet. And yet it was printec 
by Bob, StepheuB, anno IMS. 
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fhat piireness of the Latin tongue in Home, 'when 
Rome dill moat flowrish in well doing, and so tliereby 
in weU speaking also, Is auoh a plentiful storehouse for 
common eloquence in mean matters, and all private 
men's iifl'aifs, a& the Latin tongue, for that respect, 
Lath not the Hke again. When I remember the 
worthy time of Rome wherein Plautna did hve, I must 
needs honour the talk of that time, which we see 
Plttutus doth nse. 

Terence is also a storehouse of the same tongue foi 
another time, following soon after; and although he h«' 
not so full and plentiful as Plautus is, for multitude of 
' tnattei-s, and diversity of words ; yet hia words be 
chosen so purely, placed so orderly, and all his stuff so 
neatly packed up and wittily compassed in every place, 
as by all wise men's judgment, " he is counted the cun-. 
ninger workman, and to have his shop, for the rooi 
that is in it, more finely appointed, and trimlicr ordered, ' 
than Plautua'a ia." 

Three things chiefly, both in Plantns and Terence, 
are to be specially considered : the matter, th# uttcTi- 
^aiice,^ the words, Jbe metre, T.'he K^t*er in both ia 
altogether witiisLthe eonsja^of the meanest men's 
manners, and doth not stretch to ajiy thing of apy 
greut weight at all ; hut standcth chiefly * in uttering 
the thoughts and conditions of hard fa there, foolish 
mothers, unthrifty young men, crafty servants, suhtile 

* in this is chiefly contained the Bubjeet matter of all 
comedies, which Ovid has iogenioualy comprised in two 
verses: 

" Dum faUox sorvna, dm'us pater, improha lena, 

Vivent, dum mcretrix blanda ; Menaudroa erit. " 
And BO has, Terence before him with no less art, in the pro- 
logue to his EaiiKckaB, 
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bawds, and wily harlots ; and so is mucli spent in find- 
ing out fine fetclies, and packing up pelting matteis, 
such as in London commonly come to the hearing of 
the mastcra of Biidewell. Here iis_base stuff for that 
scholar that should become hereafter either a good 
miniBter in religion, or a civQ gentleman in sei-vice of 
hia prince and counjjgr-|except the preacher do know 
Bucli niattora to(oeinfntb;ihem), when igiMHwnce «ttrely_ 
in all such tliuigs-**ere better for a civil gentleman 
than knowledge. " And thus f or matter, both Plautus 
and Terence be like jaetm painters, that work by 
liaJves, and bo cunning only in making the worst part 
of the picture ; as if ono were akilful in painting the 
body of a naked jierson irara. the navel downward, but 
nothing else." 

For word and speech, Plautns is more plentiful, 
and Terence more pure and proper. And for one 
re«pcct, Terence is to be embraced above all that ever 
wrote in this kind of argument ; because it is well 
known by good record of learning, and that* by 
Cicero's own witness, that some comedies hearing Te- 
rence's name, wore written by woithy Soipio and 
wise Lseliufl ; and namely HeoMloniimorumenos and 
Adelphi. And therefore, as oft us I read those come- A 
dies, so oft doth sound in mine ear the pure fine talk 
of Home, which was used by the flowei' of the wor- 
thiest nobility that ever Rome bred. Let the wisest, 
man, and best learned that lireth, i-ead adviaedly overl 
the first scene of HcmtiontimoniTnetwg, and the first 



* " Sequutiis aum, non dioo CoeoiliuTn, Mam vt. ftc portu m 
PirmeMm (uialus eniin auctiir Latiuitatia est), sed Terentium, 
cujus (abellte, propter elegantiam seaTnoniB, putabantnr a C 
LeUo acri\)i : Heri aliffoot aUolaeentuli eoimus in PiiV!cv 
Cic lib, 7. Epiat. ad Attic Ep, S. 
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aceae of Addpfd, and let him considerately jndge, 
■wlietlier it is the talk of n servile stranger bom, or 
rather even that mild eloquent wise ap<iech ■which 
Cicero • in Brutus doth so lively express in Lieliua. 
And yet, nevertheless, in all this good propriety of 
■words, and piireness of phrases, ■whieh be in Terence, 
you must not follo-vr him always in placing of them ; 
beca^use for the metre Bake, some ■words in him some- 
time he driven awry, •which require a straighter placing 
in plain prose ; if you ■wOI form, as I would ye sliould 
do, your speech and writing to that exceUent peifect- 
nps ■which was only in Tully, or only in Tully'a time. 
Z*^ The metro and verae of Plauttia and ji^tm in piautqs 
"7 (^erence bo very mean, and not to he fol- ""* I'^mnoe. 
lowed j which is not their reproach, but the fault of 
the time wherein they ■wrote, when no kind of poetry 
in the Latin tongue ■was brought to perfection ; as 
doth well appear In the fragments of Ennius, Ctecilins, 
and others, and e'ridently in Plautua and Terence j 
if these in Latin he compared with right skill with 
Homer, Euiipides, Aristophanes, and others in Greek 
of like sorL Cicero himself doth complain of this 
imperfectnesa, but more plainly QuintiUan, + saying, 



• " De ipaius LaJii et Scipionia ingenio, qimnqaam ea 
jam est opinio, ut plurimum tribuattir ajiabobus ; dicendi 

tamea laiia est in Lralio illustrior. Nsun ut ex beUica 

livude adspirare ad AMconum nemo potest, in qua ipsa egre- 
giuiu Viiiati beUu reperimUB f uiaso Lsliuta : bic ingenii, Ute- 
rarum, elnquentiffi, EapientitB denique, etsi ntrique primas, 
prioroH tanien Ubenter defeniat La^tio." Cic de daria Orator, 
In wliich place liii has drawn a full comparison betwiiit 
LffiUua and Galba. 

f " la comcedia nmxime claudicamus : licet Yam) dica^ 
' MaaaSj'jf^ Stolonis-Bcntentia, ' Plantino sermoae loquutuTOB 
fuiflSB, si Latine loqui vellent;' licet CseciUtmi vetores laudibua 
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In c(ynitedia wiaasime cf-mudicamwa, et Vix levem con- 
sequimur umbrani : and most earnestly of all, Horace 
in Arte I'oetica. Wliicli he doth namely propter air- 
men lambieum, and refeireth all good students herein, 
to the imitation of the Greek tongue, saying, 

" Vca eiemplaria Grjeca 
Noctiuna versate nmnu, veiBSite djuma." 

This matter maketh me gladly remember my sweet 
time spent at Cambridge, and the pleajjant talk wliicb I 
hftd ofli with Mr. Cheke and Mr. Wateoaof this fault, not 
only in the old Latin poets, but also in nnr Tj^ay T^"g- ' '' 
l iah rhym ers at this day. They wished, as Virgil and I 
Horace were not wedded to follow the faults of former 
fethera (a shrewd marriage in greater matters), but by 
right Imitation of the perfect Grecians, had brought 
poetty to perfectness also in the Latin tongue j tkat 
we Englishmen likewise would acknowledge and un- 
derstand rightfully our rude beggarly rhyming, brought 
first into Italy by Goths and Huns, when all good 
vei'ses, and all good learning too, were destroyed by 
them ; and after carried into France and Germany, 
and at last received into England by men of excellent 
wit indeed, but of small learning and less judgment in 
that l>ehal£ 

But now, when men know the diffei'ence, and have 
the examples both of the best and of the worst ; surely 
to follow rather the Goths in rliyraing, than the Greeks 

ferant j licet Terentii aoripta ad Seipionem Africanmn ref eran- 
tur: qim tamen sunt in hoc geiiere elegd.atiasuna, et plua 
adimc habitura gratiee, d intra versus trimetros BtetiBsent. 
Vix levem cousequimiu' umlirom : adeo ut miM sermo ipae 
EiomanuB non reciperc videatur illani boUb concessam Atticis 
Venerenj, quando eam ne Gueci quidem in aUo genera lingujB 
obtmuerint." Quints de Instit. Orat lib. 10, cap, I. 
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in true versifying, were evKi to eat acorns with swine, 
wlien we may finely eat wheat Wead amongst men, 
Indeed Chaucer, Tho. Norton of Bristol, my Lord of 
Surrey, Mr. Wiat, Tho, Phaer, and other gentlemen, 
in tiunslating Ovid, Palingeniua, and Seneca, have 
gone aa iar to their great praise as the copy they fol- 
lowed could carry them. But if such good wits and 
forward diligence, liad been directed to follow the best 
examples, and not have been r^ rried b y J^i^no t^t^r] ^^i, 
toia to content theniselves with that barbarous and 
rndo rhyming, amongst their other worthy praises, 
which they Iia.ve justly deserved, this tad not lieen the 
least to be counted amongst men of learning and skill, 
more like unto the Grecians than unto the Gothitma, 
in handling of their verse. 

Indeed our English tongue, having in use chiefly 
woi-ds of one syllable, which commonly bo long, doth 
not well receive the nature of carw-eu hercnffum; be- 
cause Dactylua, the aptest foot for that verse, contain- 
ing one long and two sliort, is seldom therefore found 
in English, and doth also rather stumble than stand 
UJion monosyllables, Quintilian, in his learned chapter* 
tfe Composkiorm, giveth this lesson de monosyllabh 
before me ; and in the same place doth justly inveigh 
against all rhyming ; that if there be any, who be 
angry with me for misliking of rhyming, they t may be 
angry for company too with Qnintilian also, for the 

• "Etiam monoayllaba, al pluro svmt, male con tin ualiniitur, 
quia necesae est, compositio multis clausidiB cxmciau eubsultet. 
Ideoque etiain. tirevium verboram ac nomiQiuu vitanda eon- 
tiniiatio, et ex diverso qiioqiie longorum ; affenmt enim 
(juandam diccndi tarditatem, lUa quot^ue X'itia Bimt ejufsdem 
loci, B) cadentia simUiter et similiter desinontia, et eodem 
modo declinata, midta jimgaDtitr." Idem, lib. 9, cap. 4. 

t ' Thoy ' is omitted in the old editiotigL 
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same thing. And yet Quintilliftn had not bo just cause 
to mLslike of it then, as men have at this day. 

And although cwrmen Itexametrum doth rather trot 
suid hobble, than nin smoothly in onr English 
tongue ; yet I am sure our English tongue * wiU re- 
ceive earwiem mmbicum, as Batiually as either Greek or 
Latin, But for ignorance men cannot Hke, and for 
idleness men will aot labour, to come to any perfect- 
neaa at all. For as the worthy poets in Athens and 
Rome -were more careful to satisfy the judgment of one 
learned, than rash in pleasing the humour of a rude 
multitude ; eren so, if men in England now had the 
like reverend regard to learning, skill, and judgment, 
and dtiTst not presume to write, except they came with 
the Uke learning, and also did use like diligence in 

* This our iDcoijiparable Mr. Milton, not inferior to any of 
tho ancients, well imderatood ; as indeed he did every thing 
elae worth knowing, in the whole comfiaaa of leanung. He 
that reads liim with right judgment, will easily observe, wliat 
use ha makca of the Iambic, and how frequently in the second 
place, to give strength and fimmcsa to hia veree. Aa for in- 
Btanoe, in these, which I never read without the greatest 
admiration : 

" Fiut on the plain, or in tho air sublime 
ITjKin the wing, or in awift raoe contend, 
Aa at til' Olympian gajnea, or Pythian tielils." 
And a little after, in this aweet vetae, where all the feet, es- 
cej^titig the fourth, ar^ lanibius. 

" For eloquence the soul, song ehajTna the sense," 
This exceUency almost peculiar to himself in onr language, 
a« also hia setting aaide rhiTne, aa no true omanient of vtarse, 
I question not but Mr, Milton owes in a great meaaurc (next 
to hia own natural geniua), to the authority and reason of thia 
wiae a.nd ingenious Tvriter. It is certain he had the memory of 
Sir John Cheke in great veneration ; and to mo he teems, ia 
the short Account of his Verse, printed before his poem, to 
have bad our author in his eye. 
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searching out, not only jutrt measnre in every metre 
(fvs every iguorant person may easily Jo), but also truo-- 
quantity in every foot aj»d syllable (as only tbe learned 
shall be able to do, and as tho Greeks and Komans 
were wont to do), surely then rash ignorant heads, 
■which now can easily reckon up fourteen syllables, and 
easily stumble on every rhyme, either durst not, for 
lack of such learning, or else would not, in avoiding 
Bucli labour, be ao busy, as every where they be ; and 
shops in London should not be so full of lewd and 
rude rhymes, as commonly tht'y are. But now tha 
ripest of tongue be readiest to write. And manj 

(daily in setting out books and ballads, make great show ' 
©f blossoms and buds ; in whom is neither root of 
learning nor fruit of wiadom at all. 

Some, that make Chaucer in English, and Petrarclij 
in Italian, their gods in vejrses, and yet be not able to| 
make true difference, what is a fault and what is i 
just piuise in those two woithy wits, will much 
like this my writing. But such men be even like 
followers of Chaucer and Petrarch, as one here 
England did follow Sir Thomas Morej who, being 
most unlike unto him in wit and learning, neverthe 
less * in wearing his gown awry upon the one shoidder,] 

* Of this ridiculous and servile Imitation, wise men havaj 
alwaya complfuned. Horace is full of it ; and so is Quintilia 
and EO is SlartiaL But uone ao apposite as Tidly, in 
second book de Oraiore : 

"Nihil oatfacUiuB, quam amictum imitarialicujua, aut statum, ' 
aut motam. Si vero etiam vitioae aliquid est, id aumerc, et 
in eo vitioBum esse, non tnagnum eat: ut illo, qui nuuo etiam 
amissa voce furit in repuTulica Fusiua, nervoa in tlicendo C. 
Fimbriw, quoB tamen kalniit iUe, non asaequitm- ; oris pmYii«J 
tatem, ct verborum Jatitudinem imitatut." 
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as Sir Thomtts More was wont to do, would needa be 
counted like unto him. 

This mislLking of rhymiijo; be^nnetli not now of any 
new-fangle singularity, but. hath been long misliked of 
many, and that of men of greateat learning and deep- 
esft judgment. And such that defend it, do so either 
for lack of knowledge what ia best ; or else of very 
envj that any should perform that in learning, where- 
unto they (as I said before) either for ignorance can- 
not, or for idleness will not labour to attain unto. 

And you that praise this rhyming, because you 
neither have reason why to like it, nor can show 
learning to defend it ; yet I will help you with the 
authority of the oldest and leamcdest time. lu 
Greece, when poetry was even at the highest pitch 
of perfectnesa, one Simmiaa Rhodiua, of a certain 
singularity, wrote a book in rhyming Greek verses, 
naniiug it ^ov containing the fiible how Jupiter in 
likeness of a swan begat that egg upon Leda, whereof 
came Castor, Pollux, and fair Helena. Thii; book was 
80 Uked, that it had few to read it, but none to follow 
it ; but was presently contemned, and soon after both 
author and book bo forgotten by men, and consumed 
by time, as scarce the name of either ia kept in me- 
mory of learning. And the like folly was never fol- 
lowed of any, many hundred years after, until thei 
Huna and Goths, and other barbarous nations of igno-, 
ranee and rude singularity, did revive the same folly; 
again, 

The noble lord Thomas earl of Surrey, first of all 
Englishiuen in translating the fourth book of Tirgil ; 
and * Gonstdvo Feriz, that excellent learned man, and 

• Among Mr, Ascham's Lettets, there it one to thi* learned 
Spaniard, whereia lie recommenda the air' Wil- 
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Becretftiy to king Philip of Spain, in translating the 
UlyBses of Homer out of Greek into Spanish, hare 
both by good jutlgment avoided the fault of rliyming : 
yet neither of them huth fully hit perfect and tnie 
verfsifying. Indeed they observe just number, and 
even feet ; but here is the fault, that their feet he feet 
without joints ; that is to aay, not diatmct by true 
fjuajitit^ of syllables. And so such feet be but be- 
numb feet ; and be even txa unfit for a verse to turn 
and run rounilly withal, aa feet of brass or wood bo 
uawieldly to go well withsd. And aa a foot of wood 
is a plain show of a manifest maim ; even no feet iaJ 
our English vci'sifying without quantity iind joints, be] 
aiire signs that the verse is either bom deformed, un- I 
natural, or lame ; and so very unseemly to look upoE 
except to men that be goggle-eyed themselves. 

The spying of tluH fault now is not the curiosity of \ 
English eye^, but even the good jutlgment also of the-^ 
best that write in these days in Italy; and namely off 
'that -worthy Smi^eJFdice_ Jialiucci ; who,* TRTitiagj 
upon Aristotle's Ethica so excellently in Italian, as. 
never did yet any one in mine opinion, either in Greek ' 
or Latin, amongst other things, doth most earnestly 
inveigh against the nide rhyming of verses in that 
tongue. And whensoever he expresseth Aristotle's 
precepts with any example out of Homer or Euripides, 
he translate th them, not after the rhymes of Petrarch, 
but into such kind of perfect verse, with like feet and 



liam Ceci], to his aoqusintance and friendship. The super- 
Bcription of the Letter is, " Clariadmo viro, D. Gonsalvo Peri- 
Bio, Regis Catholic! Secretario primario, et Consiliario intimo, 
Amico moo carissimo." 

• The title of this Italian book is, "FiloBofia Morale sopra 
il 10 Libri d'Ethica d'Aristotilc." 
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quantity of syllables Eia Le found them Tjefore in the 
Greek tongue, exhorting earnestly all the Italian na- 
tion to leave off their rude harbariousneiM in rhyming, 
and follow diligently the (jxceUent Greek and Latin 
examplea in true versifying. 

And you, that he able to understand no more than 
ye find in the Italian tongue ] and never went fur- 
ther than the school of Petiureh and Ariostus abroad, 
or else of Chaucer at home ; though you have pleasure 
to wander blindly still in your foul wroiig way, envy 
not others that seek, as wise men have done before 
them, the feirest and rightest way ; or else, beside tbe 
just reproach of uialico, wise men shall truly judge 
that you do so^ aa I have said, and say yet again unto 
you, because either for idleness you will not, or for 
ignoi-ance ye cannot, come by no better yoiirselE 

And therefore, even as Virgil and Horace dese rts 
most worthy piwise, tEal they spying the unperfectneaa 
ifiTJnniuB and Plautua, by true Imitation of Homer 
and Euripides, brought poetry to the same perfectneas 
in Latin as it was in Greek ; even so those, that by 
tlio sarao way would benefit their tongue aiid country, 
deserve rather thanks than dispraise in that behalf 

And I rejoice that even poor England prevented 
Italy, first in spying out, then in seeking to amend 
tliis fault in learning. 

And hei-e, for my pleasure, I pui*poae a little by the 
way, to play and sport with my master Tully'ii saying 
TuUy; from whom commonly I am never ^^a!,"A±Au 
wont to dissent. He himself, for this '"'■ *■ '5'- ^^ 
point of learning, in his verses doth halt a little, by 
his leave. He could not deny it, if lie were alive, nor 
those defend him now that love him best. This fault 
I lay to his charge ; because once it pleased him, 
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though eoinewhftt merrilj, jet oTer-ascoaiteoaslj, 
rati upon poor Engl&nd, objectiiig both extreme beg- 
gary and mere b&i^)&rtotiaiiess onto it, writing thus * 
unto hia friend Atticns : " There is not one scruple of 
silver in that whole isle, or anj one that knowetli 
either leaming or letter." 

But now, master C icero, blessed be God and hia 8011 
Jt£u» Christ, whom you never knew, except it were as 
it pleased Him to enlightea you by some shadow, as 
covertly iu one place ye confess, saying, Veritatig tem- 
(wn wm&ram conseclamur, as your master Flato did 
before yon : l^eBeed be God, I say, that sdxteen hun- 
dred year after you were dead and gone, it may truly 
be said, that for silver, there b more comely pUte in 
one city of England, than is in four of the proudest 
cities In all Italy, and take Rome for one of them : 
and for leaxning, beside the knowledge of all learned 
tongues and liberal sciences, even your own books, 
Cicero, be as well read, and yonr excellent eloquence 
is as well liked and loved, and as truly followed in 
England at this day, as it is now, or ever was since 
your own time, in any place of Italy, either at Ar- 
pinum, where ye were bom, or else at Rome, where 
ye were bixiuglit up. And a little to brag with you, 
Cicero, where you yourself, by your leave, halted in 
some point of learning in your own tongue, many in 
England at this day go straight iip, both in true skill 
and right doing therein. 

This I write, not to reprehend Tully, whom above 

• Britannici belli eiitua exspectatur ; constat eniin aditua 
insulte esse mimitoa mirificis molibua. Etiam illud jam cog- 
nitnm eat, neque argenti Bcrupuluni ease ullum in ilia insula, 
neque liUam apem pnEid^, nisi ex mancipiis - ex quibua nulloa 
poto te literis aut muiicia eniditoe eiapectore.*' Cio. lib. 4, 
Epiflt. ad Attic, ep. 16. 
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all other I like and love best ; but to excuse Terence, 
because iiS"lds tiine, ancl a good while after, poetry 
was never perfected in Jjatin, iLntU l»y true Imitatioa 
of the Grecians it waa at length brought to perfection : 
and also tlieroby to exhort the goorlly wits of England, 
which, apt by nature, and willing by desire, give tlietn- 
selves to poetiy; that they, rightly uaderstanding the 
barbarous briiig^g in of rhymes, would labour its 
Virgil and Horace did iu Latin, to make perfect also 
thia point of learning in our English tongua And 
thus much for Plautna and Terence, for matter, tongue, 
and metre ; what is to be followed and what to be es- 
chewed in them. 

After PJautus and Terence, no writing remaineth 
Hatil Tiilly's time, except a few short fragments of L. 
Cras3us'a excellent wit, here and there * recited of 
Cicero for example sake ; whereby the lovers of learn- 
ing may the more Lament the loas of such a worthy 
wit. And although the Latin tongue did fair bloom 
and blossom in. L, Crassua and M. Antonins ; yet in 
Tully'a time only, and in Tully himself chiefly, wai 
the Latin tongue fully ripe ajid grown to the highest 

• In the fliHt book de Orattm, Antonios redtea thia pMiage 
out of Craasiu'B Oration to tlie Cioininona of Kome : " Eripite 
noa ex miseriis ; eripite nos ex taacibus eonun, quutiun crude* 
litaa ncwtro simguiDe non potest expleri; oolite sinere noa 
cuiqiiam servire, nisi vobis muversis, quibus et possuiuaB, et 
debemus. " 

And in bii introduction to the third, TuJIy produces this 
short, bat sdmiisble fra^eot, oat of bie speecb, delivered in 
tlie senate-honse againirt the consul Philip: "An tu, quiun 
oninem auctnrititom unlvenii ordiuia pio pignore putaria, 
eamquB in conspeutu popidi Romani coacideris, me Ma pig- 
coribua existimas posse terreri ? Non tibi ilia sunt cgedends, 
si Crasaum vis coercere. Effic tibi est exddetldA lingua : qua 
▼el evulsa, apiritu ipao hbidinem tuain libertaa mes refutabit. 

m. 17 



pitek of an p«l«tkm. And f«t m dw nme ti| 
kij^a to &de aad itooii, m Tolly Unuell^ in Br 
timit OratorikHi,* -witk weeping words dotb 
And IneMMB nmc^ them oC that tune < 
aaai difennee^ goed ra^eo i% ihat of them < 
tOM Asold be made ri^t dioioe alsn. And ; 
the beet C^ceraniaa ta lul; read TaU/s Fa 
B^ilUdii adriaedij- orer, and I believe lie aha 
■nsD difl e iiuMj e for the Ijitin tongue (Mther 
piittj at vQtda or framing of the st^le) betwixtJ 
and thoae dia( mite unto bim : ae 8er. Sulpic 
Ondna, M. Csliaa, M. ic D. Bmti, Asinins 
Ia Plancos, aad direri other. Bead the epist 
Lndna Plancos f in x lib. ; and for an ass&y, 
epistle nameJj to the ooosids and whole sennt 
eight epistle in number ; and what could bc 
i»or& eloquently or mure wisely written, yea by ' 
himself, a man may justly doubt. TLeae men and ! 
lived all in one time ; 'were like in authority, 
like in learning and study, which might be ju£t ( 
of this their eqnalit j in writing. And yet surely 



* " Etenuo si vi^-eret Q. Horteimiu, caitera fortaise ( 
raret una cum reUqnis bonia et fortibuB civibus ; hmic t 
et [meter aeteros aut cum paucia mstiiieret dolorem, qi 
foroA popiUi RomaJia, quod faiaaet qno^i theatnun ilUw 
genii, voce emdita, et Romanig Gneciaque auribos dlgnl^ 
battun atque orbatum videreL — 

" Kam nubi. Brute, in te iatoeati crebio in meatem t( 
Teieri, ecqaodosm carriculum aliquando ait habitma tui 
natuia admiiabilia, ct ezquisita doctrina, et Bingnlam ind 
tria, Qutim enim in nvnrimJB caaaiB versataa eaaea, ot qw 
tibi srtas nostra jam cedeiH faseesqiie submitteret, subitc 
ciritat« qnum alia cecidemnt, tnm etiam ea ipsa, <Ie qua A 
putare prdinmr, eloquentia obmutuit" Cie. de claria Qrat. 

f Ep. Flanci, x lib. Efust 8, 
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neither were indeed, nor yet were eo-unted in men's 
opinions, equal with TuUy in that faculty. 

Ab(1 how is tho difference hid in liia Epistles t 
"Verily, as the cunning of an expert aeaman in a fair 
ceHia ftesh river, doth little differ from the doing of & 
meaner workman thei-ein ; even so, in the short cut of 
a private letter, where matter is common, words easy, 
and order not much divei-so, small show of difference 
can appear. But where TuUy doth set uj) his sail of 
eloquence io some broad deep argument, carried with 
full tido and wind of his wit and leuming ; iiH other 
may rather stand and lotik after Mm, than hope to 
overtake him, what course soever he hold either in fair 
or foul. Four men only, when the Latin tongue was 
full ripe, be left unto us, who in that time did flomiah, 
and did leave to posterity the fruit of their wit and 
learning ; Varro, Sallust, Cesar, and Cicero. 

When I Bay these four only, I am not ignorant that 
even in the same time most excellent jKwts, deserving 
well of the Latin tongue, ajs Lucretius, Catullus, Vir- 
gU, and Horace, did write. But because in this little 
book I purpose to teach a young scholar to go, not to 
dance ; to speak, not to sing, (when poets indeed, 
namely Epici and Lprici, as these be, are tine dancers 
and trim singers :) but Oratores and HUtorici be thof e 
comely goers and fair and wise speakers, of whom I 
wish my scholar to wait upon firat ; and after in good 
order, and due time, to be brought forth to the singing 
and dancing school. And for this consideration I do 
mean these four to he tho only writers of that time. 

VAREO. 
Varro in Ids books de Limjna Laiinfi 
theae be left mangled and patclted iin 



SCO 
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eH^ there into any great depth of eloqueno^ 
ono cariied in a small low yeeael him^lf very nig 
common shore, not much unlike the fishermen of 
and hemog men uf Yarmouth, who deserve by 
moll men's opinion small commendatioii for any 
' ning sailing at alL Yet nevertheless, in those 1 
I of Varro, good and necessaij stuff for that mean 
it*y' of argument, is very well and learnedly gathers 

gether. 
1 Hia books of husbandry are much to DiStS 
be i-egarded, and diligently to be read, not onli 
the propriety, but also for the plenty of good wort 
all country and husbandmen's aflairs, which canno 
had by so good aTrthority out of any other aut 
either of go good a time, or of so great learning, 04 
of Varro. And yet, because * he waa fourscore y 
old when he wi'ote those books, the form of his | 
there compared with TuUy's writing, ia but eren 
talk of a spent old man ; whose words commonly! 
out of his mouth, though very wisely, yet baixlly 1 
coldly, and more heavily also, than some ears can i 
bear, except only for age and authority's sake; j 
perchance in a rude comiti-y argument, of purpose ( 
judgment he rather used the speech of the coui^ 
than the talk of the city. 

And so for matter sake his words sometime 
what rude ; and by the Imitation of the elder ' 
and out of use. And being deep atept in age, by nej 



* For this we huve Varro'a own words, in the begiimiBf 
his first book of Country Affairs : ' ' Otium si easem consequat 
Fundauia, commcKiius tibi hmc sciibeiem, (^ued nimc, ut ] 
tero, GxponsLrn^ cogitnQH gsbg pttipcr^ndtim : qucnl, ut (licit' 
tA est homo bulla, eo magis seuei. Araius enim octogeaiu 
admonet me, ut trarciiiaB coHigam antequam proficiacar e vit 
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gence some words do bo escape and fall Irom him in 
those hooka, as be not worth the taking up hy him 
that is careful to speak or write true Ijitin ; * as tliat 
sentence in liim Romani in pace a itt^ticis (debatitur, 
et ill bello ab hw titfiba/ittir. A. good student must be 
therefore careful and diligent to read with judgment 
over even those authors which did write in the most 
perfect time. And iet him not be afraid to try them, 
both in propriety of worda and form of style, by the 
tonchstone of Cwsar and Cicero, whose purity waa 
never soiled, no not by the sentence of those that loved 
them woret. 

All lovera of learning may sore lament ^, j^m or 
the loss of tJiose books of Varro, which 
he wrote in his young and lusty years with good let- 
sure, and + great learning, of all parts of philosophy ; 
of the goodliest arguments pertaining both to the com- 
monwealth and private life of man ; as dc Ratkme 
Stiulii, et (le Ltberi-^ Edueandis; which book ia oft 
recited and much pi-aised J in the fragments of Nonius, 

* This citation I have corrected from Victorina'B edition. 
Tlie whole sentence is tliia : " Itaque non Bine causa majores 
nostri ei arbo in ogria retligebaiit mios ci^rea, quod et in pace > 
nisticis Bonntnia alebaiitiir, et in betio ab his tuebautur." Lib. 
3, cap. 1, g i. 

■^ Quictilian'a character and jiu^ment of this learned writer, 
we have in his teeth book de I ail. Oral. "Alteram illud cat, 
et priiiB Sntyne genus, quod non sola carminum Tarictate nuB- 
tnm condidit TerentiuB Varro, vir Romaoomin emditisaimus ; 
Pluriinos hie libros, et doctissimos compoauit, peritiaaimua 
liQguK Latiuce, ct omnia antiquitatia, et reruni GnecaruxD nos- 
tranimque ; plus tomen gcientiHl ceUaturus, qaam eloquentiEe." 

t One instauoe I shall proiluce out of his chapter >lt Genert 
Vestimeniomm. ' ' Encombomata, et Pamacidas, geneis ves- 
tium pueUarum." Varro de Jjbcria Ivducandiii : " Dt pueUja 
habeaut potios in v^titu ddamydas encombomata, ac pariift> 
cidaa, qiutm togas," 
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even for authoritjr sake. He wrote moat dUigently 
aad laz^j also the wliole hlstorj of the state of 
Some ; the luTBteries of tbeir whole religioa ; their 
1&W8, customs, and government in peace ; their ntan- 
ners and whole discipline in war. And thii is not my 
guessing, as one, indeed that never saw those books ; 
but even the very judgment a&d plain testimony of 
Tully hinvself, who knew and read these books, * in. 
these words : " Tu tetatem patris ; tu descriptiones 
tempomiu ; tu sacrorum, tu saccrdotum jnia ; tu do- 
mestlcam, ta bellicam disciplinam; tu sedem ri^- 
oniun, locorum ; ta ommom divinanun human&nim- 
que rerum nomina, genera, offida, cansas apemisti," 

But this great loss of Vamo is a little recompensed 
hy the happy coming f of Dionysius Halicomasssena 
to Home in Augaatus'a days ; who, getting the po&~ 
session of Yarro's library, out of that treasure-house 
of learning did leave unto us some fiiiit of Varro'a wit 
and diligence ; I mean his goodly books <U AntiquitO' 



* This pasm^e, taken out of TuUys &st book cl bia Acade- 
mical Questiooa, [i, 3, ^ 9] St. Augustine has alao cUed same- 
wlint more fuUy m Ms sixth book de CSrilate DeL 

"f *Ey4i» icornn-XciWa^ tts *IraXiin', ^fia ra Kardyv&fivat T^tf 
"Efi^uXraf irdXffMw vjrf roD Sf/JmmiS Kalirapot. This account 
be ^vea of biraseU in the iDtroduution to his Histoiy ; aod in 
bis second book be mak^s this bonoiuable mention of Vorro : 
Arym Sc A TrpftTtoi Olopptnt iv ' Apj^atoXtrylait rypo^tv, 
inffi rwv KUtra Tj/r ovr^v rfXitciav oKfiatrditT^v voXvwtipSTaTos, 
Ike Ion afao of many of I}icmjmiis's books we miy justly la- 
neot ; for had tbey been presearved entire, we ebonld mucb 
kas have perceived the want of Vairo's learning and diligence ; 
or, to nse BaltLasor Bonifacius's words, " !^i histoiia Dionysil 
Integra exst^^et, nihil esset car Varroius thcsaoraa quKr^». 
mua," 
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tibus Rotnanis, Varro ■was so esteemed for his excel- 
lent learning, as Tnlly himself had a reverence to his 
judgment in all doubts of learning. And Antoniua 
Triumvir, his enemy, and of a. contrary faction, who 
had jMJwer to kill and banish whom he listed ; when 
Tiirro's name among others "was brought in a schedule 
trnto him, to be noteil to death, be took his pen and 
wrote Ills warrant of safeguard with these most goodly 
words : Vivat Va/rro, vir doctisdmiM. In Liter time 
no man knew hetta-, nor liked, nor loveil more Tarro'a 
leai-niug, than, did St. Augustine ; as they do well 
nnderstand that bare diligently read OTer his leiimed 
books tie Civitale Dei ; where he hath this most not 
able * sentence : " When I see how much Tarro wrote, 
I marvel much that erer he bad any leisure to read ; 
and when 1 perceive bow many things he rejid, I mar- 
vel more that ever he had any Icisiu'o to write," &c. 



* The second chapter of St. Angugtiue'a aLxtli Ijook is wlioUy 
spent in admiration of Yarro's le&niing and industry ; where 
this foUowing passage is, to wMcli ^Ir. Aschom alludes : 

" Iste igitur vir, tain iueignia excellentisque peritiffl, ot quod 
de illo ctiam TereatiEuiiis elegantissioio versicolo breviter ait ; 

' Vir doctisaimUB midecunque Varro ; ' 
qui tain mnlta legit, ut aliquid ei Boriliere vacaase miremur s 
tarn midta suripeit, qoam multa vix qnenqaam Ic^ere potuiase 
arbitror." 

Tlie niunlier of his works is almost incredible. Aului Get 
lioa relates from Varro's own words, that in his 84th year be 
had writ four hundred and ninety books ; but tbat bis library 
havin;: been plundered during Ids proscription, several of tbem 
were .iftorwards missings 

' ' Turn ibi addit, ae quoque jam duodedmani annonun heb- 
doTUiidam ingresatun esse, et ad earn diem septuaginta beb- 
doniadas libronmi conscripsisge : ex quibus aUquam multos, 
quuin proBcriptas easet, direptis bibhothecis snia, non com- 
pamiase," 
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And surely, if Tarro's Ixioks had remained to pos- 
terity, lis by God'a proviJetice tbe most part of Tullj'g 
dill, then tndy tie Latin tongue might have made good 
comparison with the Greek. 

SALLUST. 

Sallust is a wise and worthy writer ; but he requii^ 

eth a learned reader, and a right considerer of Mm. My 

dearest friend and best master that ever I had or heard 

„ in learning, Su- John Chekc, (such a man. 

jodifinent ond as 11 I Hhould bve to see ii^ngiand breed 

reading of SaJ- the Lke again, I fear I should live over- 

"" long.) did once give me a lesson for Sal- 

lust, which, as I shall never forget myself, so is it 
■worthy to be remembered of all those that would come 
to perfect judgment' of the Latin tongue. He said 
that Sal lust was not very fit for young men to learn 
out of him the purity of the Latin tongue ; because he 
was not the purest in propriety of words, nor choicest 
in aptness of phrases, nor the b^t in framing of sen- 
tences ; and therefore is his wiiting (said he) neither 
plain for the matter, nor sensible for men's under- 
standing, 

"And what is the cause thereof. Sir!" quoth I. 
" Verily," said he, " because in Sallust's writing ia 
more ar Lihanjiatmo, and more labour than art ; and 
in his labour also too much toil ; as it irere, with an 
uncontented care to write better than he could ; a 
fault common to very many men. And therefore he 
doth not express the matter lively and naturally with 
common speech, as ye see Xenophon doth in Greek ■ 
bat it is carried and driven forth artificially after too 
learned a sort, as Thucydides doth in his Orations," 

'* And how cometh it to pass," said I, " that Csesar 
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Slid Cicero'H talk is so natural and plain, and Sallust's 
■writing ao artificial and dark, when they all three 
lived in one time V "I will freely tell you my fanty 
herein," said he, 

" Surely Csesar aad Cicero, beside a singular pre- 
rogative of natural eloquence, given unto them Iiy God, 
both two by use of life were daily oi-ators amongst 
the common poople, and greatest counsellora in the 
senate-house ; and therefore gave themselvea to use 
such sjjeeeh aa the meanest should well understand, 
and the wisest best allow ; following carefully that 
good counsel of Aristotle, Loquendum, ut muUi: sa^ 
endiiiti, ut paucl. 

" Salluat was no such man, neither for will to good- 
ness nor skill by learning ; but ill given by nature, and 
made worse by bringing up ; spent the most part of 
his youth very misorderly iii riot and Iccheiy, in the 
company of such, who never giving their mind to 
bonest doing, could never inure their tongue to wise 
speaking. But at last, coming to better years, and 
.buying wit at the dearest hand, (that is, by long ex- 
perience of the hurt and shame that cometh of mis- 
chief,) moved tiy the counsel of them that were wise^ 
and carried by the example of such as were good, 
fii-st fell to honesty of life, and after to the love of 
study and learning ; and so became ao new a man, 
that CoiBar being dictator, made Iiim pnctor in Nu- 
midia; where he, absent from his country, and not 
inured with the common talk of Rome, but shut up in 
his study, and bent wholly upon reading, did write 
the History of the Ronums. And for the better ao- 
compUahing of the aanie, he read Cato and Piso in 
Latin, for gatliering of matter and truth j and Thucy- 
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didea in (>eelc, for the order of his biatoTy i 
nitihing of liis style. 

" Cato (as hia tune required) had more tnitb fa 
matter than eloquence for the style. And so 8a 
by g&thering truth out of Cato, smelleth much i 
rougluijeas of hie style ; even as a man that 
garlick for health, shall cany away with hiiu] 
savour of it also, whether he will or not And 
the use of old words is not the greatest cause of S 
last's rouglineas and darkness. There I* in Salli 
some t old woi'ds indeed, aa Patron helium, Ducta 

* Bib extreme afTectatioD, and fondneea tor Cato's langua^ 

ia ieverely censiireil in an old epigram, made by no friend, . 

it »ppe«ra of Sallnat'a, ind mentionetl by Qumtiliaa. " lif< 

minua noto Salluetius epigrammato incesBititr, ^B 

* Gt verba imtiqui mtdtum furate Catonig, ^| 

Crispei, JuguHtiinse oumlitor liiBturijc.' " 

f "M moltitudo togatorum fuisaet, qucs Kvunidaa inac 
quentcs proliibuJt, vino die inter d^ios regea ca>ptuin atqu< 
patratum foret bellvun ; " in his Jiignithine War. And again 
in the same hiBtory ; " Tamen spe patrandi beUi." So like 
wise, " Dnctare eitercitiini," in his Catilinarian Conspiracy i 
" Quia Cn. Pompeios inviaua ipsi, tnognum exercitmn diicta< 
bat." And in lua History of Jugurtha ; " Ipse quasi vita- 
hundus, per saltuaaa loca et tramites exercittim ductaro," 

These expressions in Sallust, Qointilian does indeed tako 
notiiM! of ; but not bo much to find fault with the historian« 
for naing them, afi with the age wherein he lived, and aomaj 
idle wits, who Btraiued the eiguiiieation ol these words to *\ 
looso and wanton meaning, quite contrary to the historian's ' 
intention and design. \ 

" Vel hoc vitiuin sit, quod KaKAtparov vocatur ; aive mala I 
consuetudine in obaccenum intellectum sermo detortus eat, ut, 
ductare excerdtam, et potrart beUtim, apnd Sallustium dicta ' 
eancte et antique, ridcutur a nolus, si diis placet : quam cul< 
pam non acribentium (juidem judico, sed legeutium : tamen 
vitanda, quatenns verba honeeta moribug perdidimuB, et evin- 
centibuB etiam vitiis ccdeudum est. 
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exereiifmi, well noted by Qiiintilmri, and very uracil 
luisliked of liim. And * supplicium for gttjtpUceUio / 
a word smelling of an older atoi-e tban the otlier two 
80 luisliked by Quintilian, And yet is that word also 
in VaiTO, apeaking of oxen thua, So-ve^ ad viclinias 
Jaciurd, alque ad dcorwnt aervarit suppUma ; and a few 
old woi*ds more. 

" Bead Sidlust and Tully advisedly together, and in 
words ye BhaJl find small difference : yea, Sallust is 
more given to new worda than to old, though some 
wiitere say the contrary : as + darUudo for gloria, eoj- 
acli for per/ecti, ^/acundla for etaqverdue. These two 
last words, exacte and /(usuitdia, now in every man's 
mouth, bo never (as I do remember) used of Tully : 
and therefore I think they be not good. For surely 
7ully BpeaJdng every where so much of the matter of 

* "Itaque senatuB ob ea fdiciter acta diis inunortaUbus 
suppUcia tlecemore, '' Bfllo JiMfurihino. Tbe foUowinB pus- 
sage is m Yarro's aecoad book de Me Rustica, cap. 5, bat ill 
printed in the former edition : " Tunetm quid&m de Italicis 
qiiDg propter ainplitiidinora pnefitare dicunt, ad victimas far- 
ciimt, atque ad dsonun servant snppUcia." R. R. 6, 10. 

t Quiun pnESertira tam iuultce varireque Bint ortea aninii, 
qnibos Eiomua claritado paratur ; " in bis prefeice to tine 
Jugiuibine War. And a little after, apeaking of Jugurtba ; 
" In tantam cLuitudinem brevi perveneiat, nti nostris vebe- 
rnenter cams, Kmnantinis maxirao terrori easet." 

X *' Facundia Graecos, gloria belli OalloB ante Romanes 
fuisse." BtlU> Calii. And in bis Ju^urthins : " Bed, (^uoiuant 
ea terolwatate Romro Memmii facundia oLua polleneque fuit." 
Now whatever Tully'a reasons were for refilling tbis word, yet 
Ovid, it is certain, was not no nice 

" Neve mibi noccat, qnod vobia Bemper, Acbivi, 
Profuit ingeoiiun ; meaqne hex fauundia, ai tjua eat, 
Qu^ nunc pro domino, pro vobia sspe beats ttA, 
Invidia carcat." 
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eloquraice, wouU not bo precisely have abstained fo 

the yrord Jheuiiflia, if it had l>ecn good; that is, proj 
for the tongiie and common for men's use. 

" I could be long in reciting many such like, bo 
old and uew words in Siillust : but ia very deed, Oi 
tlit>r oldueaB nor newness of words maketh the greate 
Tiiij Miise wiiir difference betwixt Saliust and Tully : bi 
Uka Tniii-. nrst, struDgc phrases, made of goo<i Lati 
words, but ftamed after the Greek tongue ; which I 
nejthci* choicely Ijorrowed of them, nor properly tiae 
by hira : then, a hard composition and crooked framii^ 
of hiii woi'ds and aeiitences; aa a man would eaj) 
English tulk pluctid and framed outlandish-like, 
for example first in phrasea : 

" Nimim et miiwMa be two used words : yet *5o( 
nimius animi ia an unused phrase. Vulffits, et am 
et fieri, be as common and well known wurds as majj 
be in the Latin tongue ; yet f/c^ qiwd vtdgo anialj 



* This pbrase, aa I remember, ia only in his Fragments | 
" ImpotenB, et niimlis auimi Gat." lu the some sense ia tliat I 
Horace, "Nimium mero HykBum," 

+ If I mistake not, this expression is nowhere to he fomid' 
in SalliiEt; but is tanned by Mr. Ajscham in imitation of hia 
ttyte in other ptaeea. Quintilia.ti in his ninth book haa a 
paas!!^ not imlike it : Ex Gneoo vcro trandata vel Salluiitii 
plurima: quale eat, 'VuJgua amat fieri."* And in hia Ju- 
giirthine War : "Tametai multitudo, qiiffi in coacione aderat, 
Tuhementer accenaa, terrebat eum clamore, viiJtu, asepe im- 
petn, ati[Uo aliia oumibua, QUSe ira fieri aumt, viclt tamen im' 
pudentia. " ^B 

In this place, we h&ve amal either xuseA as an imperaonal, olH 
else (what ia srtiU more haish and repugnant to the Latin con- 
atrtiction) in imitation of the Greek tongue, joined to a nomi. 
native plnraL In vrhich language (f>iKti ia frequent enough 
in this sense ; and so are olbt, imiTTaTait wt^VKf,, but mora, 
especially among the poets. 
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for solet fieri, is but a strange and Gteekiah kind of 
writing, Tngem e( virea be proper words; yet *vir 
inffens vir-mrrif is an unproper kind of speaking. And 
BO be likewise, tsger conaUii, proviplissimus btUi, ler^ 
ritiis animi, and vobbj such lite phrases iu Sallust, 
borrowed, as I said, not choicely out of Greek, and 
used therefore unprojserly in Latin. 

"Again, in whole sentences, where the matter is 
good, the words proper and plain ; yet the sense is 
hard and dark ; and namely, in his prefaces and ora~ 
tions, wherein he used most labour. Which fault is 
likewise in Thucydides in Greek, of whom Sallust 
hath taken the greatest part of his darkness. For 
Tliucydides likewise wrote his story, not at home in 
Greece, but abroad in Italy ; and therefore smelleth of 
a certaiii outlandish kuul of talk, strange to them of 
Athens, and diverse from their writing that lived ia 
Athens and Greece, and wrote the same time that 
Thucydides did ; as Lyaias, Xenophon, Plato, and Iso- 
crates, the purest and plainest wi-iters that ever wrote 
in any tongue, and best examples for any man to 



As to the word itself, whatever oUjections it may be Untie 
to ia prose, where every thing should be plain and eaay ; yet 
I see 00 reason why it should be excluded in poetry. Horace, 
I am HUre, had yo such scruple ogiutut it, as appcnra fitita 
those lines, aecure of any ceosure i 

" Aurmn per medios ire eatellitefl 
Et pemunpero amat saita, putentitis 
Ictu fuhnioeo." 

* This esxpreaaion in only to be met with in the Fragments : 
" Ingens ipse virium, atque animi." And so is '• conailii 
ssger." And likewise this sentence: *^Nec^iie vii^gineft nuptoM 
a parentibns mittebontur, sed ipsse belli promptjasimoa delege- 
bant." And lastly, " Tetrsrchas regeaque territoa animi firm- 
avit." 
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follow, -whether he write Latin, ItaUan, Froo 
English. Thncjdides sIbo eeemeth ia. his writ 
BO niiicli benefited by natui-e, as holpen by art, l 
c&rried forth by deaire, atuiiy, labour, toU, and en 
great curiosity; wlio spent twenty-seven yeais 
Dionsn.Raiieiir. writinji his eiirht books of hia Histo, 

mA Q. Tub. Am ^^ 

Hiif Thae. Sallust likewise wrote out of hia counti 
and followed the faults of Thncydides too much ; ai 
borroweth of him some kinil of writing, which tl 
I&tin tongue cannot well bear ; aa* eattta nominaHvi 
in divers places alMiluti pogitita; aa in that place 4 
his Jugiirthine War, speaking de LeptUanis -.-^Itaqyi 
ab imperatore faeUt qum petebant adepti, raiMsae mvnt i ' 
oohortes Ligunm quatuor. This thing in partioiple 

• Here, fof want of better copies, these two learned gea 
tlemen were led aside to a wrong censure of their author. Fo 
this jiaasage, beyond sU dispute (as hiter editious have settle 
it), is thus to be read: "Itaque ab imperatore facile, qn 
petebant, adeptL Missea sunt eo cahortcs Ligunun qn 
et C. AnniuB prrefectus/^ It is a short scheme of 
familiar to Sidlust and other writers ; wherein the am 
verb ituitt is clcgiintly left out. In the same nmuner, Liv 
ape-iking of TuUus HoatiHua; " Impcritabat turn C. Cluilimi 
AlbEo : utriuqTie legati fere sab idem tempos ad res repetendoa 
missi." (c. 77, §4.) 

And is not this a demonstration of the tteeessity of correct 
and accurate editions ? WiU not this also teach some men of 
letters civility and good nmnuors t Will not this oblige them 
to modesty, if they chance to see a little better than others 
in the same argument, and tliscover a mistake that has escaped 
the obaemtion of such as have gone before ? Will any one 
proaonnoe his fellow-student ignoraat and illiterate for Bome 
little omission or in advertency, when he sees two such cham- 
pions in all polite leonjing, foiled for want only of one single 
point &:ed in its right place i So liable to error is human 
frailty ! so short-sighted is the keenest eye ! and so nartoy 
and confined U the most comprehensive nnderatiuidiiig t 
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used BO oft in Thucyditles, and other Greek authora 
too, may better be borne -withal ; but Salluat useth 
the same more strangely and boldly,* as in these 
■words; Muftis mbi quiaqm imperium petentibus. I 
believe the best grammarian in England can scarce 
give a good rule, why (juisque, the nominative case 
without any verb, is so thrust up amongst so many 
obliiiue cases," 

Some man perchance will smile, and laugh t« acorn 

* " Sed postqiuun ia Hispania Hereiilea, sicat Afri putaat, 
iateiiit : exercitua ejus, compoeitus ex gentibaa varik, amiaso 
due*, ac pasaim multia aibi quisque imperitmi petentibua, brevi 
dilabitiir, " 

This is the sentence at length ; and I perceive learned men 
have given tiiemselvos no small trouble, though indeed to 
little purpose, in reconoiliiig it to the rules of common syntax. 
And yet what can be more eaay, if we thua apply what is 
oertaiuly to be uaderstood! "MtUtis (sibi quiaque scihcet 
petebat) imperimn petantibus." This I take to be the right 
way to aceoimt for it. One sentence, wherein stronger affimia- 
tioD is made, respecting each individual, in a short ffuccinct 
form of speaking, is iadaded iu another. 

But if this be thought bo diffii^ult a question, aa to have tha 
ablest grammarian in England called upon to clear it ; what 
shall we say to this couatructiou in Livy, ^^Kaptim quihus 
quiaque poterat elatis," which I take to be much more knotty 
and intricate ? It ia in hia first book, where he is describing 
the ruins of Alba. Uere, if I mistake not, we have a pure 
Attic idiom brought to Eome; the relative and antecedent 
being joined in the same case, la plain laugvtagc fuUy ex- 
pressed, it ought to have been, " Raptim iia, qua quisque 
poterat efferre, elatia." 

These constructions I look upon as pleasing irregularitiefl, or 
fond innovations, what the Greeks call >T}(r)iia.Ta KauiojrpfTrfiac 
at first forwanUy introduced, and afterwards by use 
and custom established. Of this nature are, ' ' Cui nomea 
lulo :" and, "Lactea nemeo etat," and aneh tike ; thought, nu 
question, to be beauties, like moles in a fair (nae. 
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this mj writing, and call it idle cariosity, thus ' 
myself in picking &l)out tlieite small pointe of p 
mar ; not fit for my age, plaoe, and catling, to tiifle 
I trust that man, be Le never eo great in authot 
never so wine and li»am«l, either by other men's jb 
ment or his owii opinion, will yet tliink that he ia : 
greater in Eugland tlmn Tully was at Rome ; nor ; 
wiser nor better learned than Tully was himself j w 
at the pitch of threescore years, in the midst of i 
broU betwixt Cwaar and Pompey, when he knew e 
whither to send wife and children, which way to g 
where to hide himself; yet in an earnest letter, among 
his eaj^est counsels for those heavy times, conoemii 
both the common Rtate of his country and his ow 
private great aflairs, he was neither unmindfvJ ii< 
ashamed to reason at lai^e, and leam gladly of Atticu 
a less point of grammar than these be, noted of me : 
SaUust ■ aa whether he should write ad Pirasea, or 
PiriEea, or in Pirveeumy or, Pirmmjan, tine pra 



• "Venio ad Pirteea., in quo magia reprehendendns 
quod homo Romanus PUfeea, ampaerim, lion Pinreum (bis 
enim omnes nostri loqunti sunt) quaui quod in addlderim, Non 
enim hoc ut oppido preepaaui, ecd ut loco : ct tainen Dioayaid 
noater, qui eat nobiscum, et Kicxas CouB non rebtitur, oppid-u 
case Pirseea ; setl de re vjdero. !Noatruni tjuldem si est pec> 
c*twn, in oo eat quod non ut de oppiilo loquutuB sum, aed ut 
do loco ; aoquutuaque aum, non dicu Ciecilium, ' Maue ut ex 
portu in FirtBeum ; ' (otuilus enim factor Latinitatia est) sed 
Terontiuni, cujus fabeUto propter elegRntiam putnbantur a C. 
Lselio Bcribi ; ' Heri ahquot adolesceutuh tioiimuB in Hrajaum,* 
(It IB much lietter in tbe editions of Terence, in Pirceeo) et 
idem, 'Mercator hoc addebat, Captain e Sunio," Quod gi_ 
^rijiovt oppidu esse volumua ; tarn eat oppidum Sunium, quail|H 
PirseeuB. Sed, qiioniam Grammaticna es, si hoc mihi f^nj^ui 
persolveriB, magna mo molestia libemria. A d Att, Ub. 7, 
ep 3, § 10. 
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And in those heavy times he was so careful to know 

this small point of grammar, that he addeth theaa 
worda : Si Itoo mihi f^Tijjua pemolveris, magna me ino- 
hstia liber&rii. 

If TuUy at that age, in that authority, in that care 
for hia country, in that jeopardy for himself, and ex- 
treme necessity of Mb dearest friends, being also the 
prince of eloquence himsell', was not aahamed to de- 
scend to these low points of grammar ia his own 
natural tongue ; what should scholars do '! yea, what 
should any man do, if he do think weU doing better 
than ill doing, and had rather be perfect than mean ; 
sure than doubtful ; to be what he should be indeed. 
Dot seem what he is not in opinion "i He that maketh 
perfectness in the lAtin tongue his mark, must come 
to it by choice and cei-tain kDowledge, and not 
stumble upon it by chance and doubtful ignorance 
And the right steps to reach unto it be these, linked 
thus orderly together, aptness of nature, love of learn- 
ing, diligence in right order, constancy with pleasant 
motleration, and always to learn of them that be best; 
and so sliall you judge, as they that be wisest. And 
these be those rules which worthy Master Cheke did 
impart unto me concerning Sallust, and the right 
judgment of the Latin tongue. 

CJESAE, 

Cnaar, for that little of Lim that ia left unto us, * 
is like the half face of a Tenus, the other part of the 



* " Accedit eodem teatis lociiplea PosidoniuB, qui etiam 

icribit in rjiimlam epistola, Pub. Rutilitmi Rufiun diccre solere, 

qui PaniEtiam autUerat, nt nemo pictor eaaet inventua, qoi 

Cua Venena earn partem, quam ApeUes inchoatam raliquisBet, 

iii. 16 
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heed being hidden, the body and ihe mt of the 
bers unbegun ; yet so excellently done bj AjHlw^ m 
all men may stand BtiU to toaxe and. moae apon it: 
and no man step forth with any bope to Tn lm m 
thelike. 

His seven books de Bella GaUico, voA three de BdU 
fXmlAt be writtea so wisely for the mattec^ so elo- 
qncmtly for the tongue, that neither his gr^teat ^m»- 
mies ootdd evier find the least note of partiality in y™ 
(« nuLFvellona viadom of a man, namely w ritiwjg of his 
own dcnnga), aor yet the best jadgm^ of the T^f'" 
td^e, nor tlie most envious lookers npoa nthg' moi's 
-writings, can say any other, but all tUngs be ntoet 
perfectly done by him. 

Bmtns, Calvus, and Galidius, who found &iilt witli 
TuUy's fulneffi in words and m&tter, and thst ngfaUr ; 
&r ToUy did both confess it, and niejid it : yet in 
Onnr they neither did, nor oonld find tike like, or 
any other &ult. 

And therefore thas justly I may oondade of Onaar; 
thait vha« in all other, the best that ever wrote in any 
time, or in any tongae, in Greek or Latin (I exocfit 
neither Flato, DanoadKnea, nor Tvilly), some &nlt a 
justly noted ; in Onsar only oonld never yet finlt be 
loond. 

Yet nevHtheless, for all this perfect exneDoicy in 
hini, yet it is bat one member cf eloi|iiaw^ amd that 
bst of one side neither ; whem we most look fori 
cxan^le to follow, whjdi hath « pezfeot he a d , & wiialfi 
body, forward and bsickward, ai^t^ and \e^ and aU. 




ne ca, ^[ne *** * ■*■■* ] 
racrtrm, qme] 
«BW perseoEtnm." Oi^ de Offie. 1%. X, 
i, 9, § 15. 
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ThnB are we come to the end of what ia left ua on thut 
subject, by this truly learned and ingejiioua writer; whose 
exceUent judgment :uid abilities seem little inferior to the 
sbleat moBteni of antiquity ; and bod he lived to have perfected 
whftt ia here hut a rough draught at best, an tmlinisbcd work, 
X nmcb question whether any rbetarieiaHi either Greek or 
Botn&A, would have been of more use in the study of oratory, 
or deserved greater esteem of learned men. But here I must 
odd his own similitude, and eompare him, as he did Oa?sar, 
to the inimitable face of the Coau Venus, drawn by the band 
of ApeUes ; unhappily left imperfect, and ever so to remain, 
for want uf an able artist of eijual skill to give it its just 
beauty, and to add some Mttle colouring and ornament which 
seem detective. 

In order to make the piece complete (oa I think), n full and 
distinct character of Tully, together with a whole chapter 
about declamation, or the constant exercise and practice of 
invention, ia still wanting, Tully by our author ia joined with 
Yarro, Sallust, and C:esar, as the most unexceptionable 
writers of the purest nge, and beat patterns for imitation. 
And how comes he, whom Mr, Aachain chiefly admires, when 
tlie other three are so largely describeil, to be ])assed over in 
silence! And yet this he seems to promiso, before, in these 
■words : " But of Cicero more fully in titter place :" unlEsa we 
say, he reserved this for his Latin work ; which doth not seem 
probable. Again, elsewhere, Mr. Aacham tcUs us, " There are 
sijt ways appointed for the learning of tongues and increase of 
eloquence," which he designs to treat of, Deohunatiou is the 
last there mentioned, and yet we have not one word about it. 

But if any one iss not yet satisfied with what I say ; 
Mr. Ascham^B Letter to his friend Sturmius of Strasburgh, 
wherein be ^ves a full account of bis Scboolmasto', will 
suJKciently convince him. In one place, he modestly desires 
leave of his friend, to make lue of the same instance out of 
Tully, for a further illustration of the argument in hand, oa 
be bad done before him. And afterwards, near the end of the 
same letter, be earnestly entreats Stumiius to send him, with 
all speed, what he had lately writ on the same subject ; that 
his Schoobuaster, as yet aUnost naked and nnaightly, might 
thence receive some better dress, before be appeared in public 
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Bat these pauagea being no where to be found in this I 
before lu, prove beyond exception, that aa excellent^ 
■woA. 18, yet it wai designed for further improveme^l 
greater perfection, had the author enjoyed a longer life^ 
This is what I thought necessary to acquaint the | 
with, before I took my leave of him ; not doubting j| 
least of his candour and ingenuity, either towards the jI 
ormyBell • 
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BY EOGEE ASCHAM. 
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An POTKNTissiictrM PHraciPEM Henbicum Octavbh, 
AsoLLS, Frasoug, kt Hischnls begeu. 

Singula priaoonim virtus ftiit iaclyta regam, 

lUustris singlis singula lauaqiie fiiit. 
Imperii quoddam ducua exomarit Atridem, 

Extulit ^acidem iovmo, manusque trucem, 
Hostes prudenter cautus praevertit Ulysaea ; 

Consilium fluxit Nestoris ore grave. 
Sunt qui ilivitias jactant, ut Crcesus opuna vim, 

Fortuim CsBsar nisus ubique sua. 
^thiopes nullum regem signare volebaut, 

Insignis qui non cor|)ore clarus emt. 
Hkc, Hciirice, tibi iiatura insueverat uni. 

In to vim cunctam fuderat iHa suam. 
Imperio digna ost laajestas, aUinit ora 

Digua Yenus regno, formaque digoa deo : 
ConsiUo superas maturo qiiosque Lyeuigos ; 

Hostes perfregit aurea vii^ tuoa. 
Si regem monstret preestantia corporis, tmiun, 

^thiopes alt'rum non tualuere duceju. 
Fortuiue nulluB locus hie, fore exulat onmis, 

Hie clavum virtus inclyta sola tenet. 
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Post Christum in terns numen non sanctiaB nlloi 

Dignatum humannm est visere triste genus. 
Auspiciis hujus fiisa est Babylonica pestis, 

Qu8B tua vastarat, Anglia, regna diu. 
Pontificis fracta est Bomani dira potestas ; 

Fulsa perfidia, perdite Papa, peris. 
Ferdite Papa, peris : tua vincla repellimus omnea. 

Exhonet nomen Anglia tota tuum, 
Eajus et auspiciis Christi sunt reddita sacra 

Biblia, qu» tenebris delituere diu. 
Hinc rectumque fidesque patent, hinc munera qua 

Quid rex, quid Christus, singula quidque dent. 
Nunc sileant prisci Mavortia facta tyranni, 

Alcides, Bacchus, csetera turba ducum. 
Alcides Jovis est, servit tua dextera Christo, 

Auspice sunt Christo cuncta peracta tibL 
His tantum prsestant nostri stratagemata regis, 

Quantum tu pnestas, optime Christe, Jovi. 
Imperiumque tuum Christus, tibi singula Christus, 

In gladio Christus, Christus in ore sedet. 
Ergo diu vivas decus et tutela Britanni 

Nominis, et princeps, prsesidiumque soli. 
Vivas et Catharina diu, tu diva virago, 

Et videat Pylii ssecula uterque senis. 
Vivat et Edvardus princeps, spes altera regni, 

Henrici patris pignora gumma sui. 
Hsec nos, htec, Henrice, tibi gens tota precatur. 

Hoc studium populi suscipe, quseso, tviL 
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In ANNIVEBSABnTII NATALEOI Snai 

Edtaboi pbincipis. 

XJt gliscit mens mea 
Sumere nova gaudia, 
Fromere nova cantica 

Lsetds carminibuB 1 
Philyris mea tempora, 
Citharis mea pectora, 
Sint lepidis omnia 

Plena veneribns. 
Pro&ni cedite, 
Procul hinc jam nsenise, 
Procul hinc querimonite, 

Luctus et odia. 
Salibas et joculis 
Fabulis et poctdis, 
Dapibus et epulis, 

Sint plena omnia. 
Edvardi principis 
Natalis nobilis, 
Keductus uTiTniia 

Solis reflexubns, 
Benovat nova tempora, 
Beparat nova gaudia, 
Absteigens tristia 

Nostris pectoiibns : 
Sub te nunc prindpe^ 
O princeps inclyte, 
Edvarde maxime, 

Floreat tranquiUitas, 
Kedennt jam temporay 
Aiireaque stecula, 
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Jam Anglis splendida, 

Bedit felicitas. 
Romans bestia, 
Et £bx dogmatica, 
Procnl hinc procul omnia 

Faoessant impia. 
Qoies et pax inclyta, 
Sains et mens consona, 
Sua jam tabernacula 

Ponnnt in A ng lia. 
O decua Angliw I 
O metns Scotise ! 
O terror Gallite ! 

princeps maxime ! 
Sis patri, sis patriae, 
Henrico et Anglise, 
Longo solamini, 

princeps optime ! 
Sis fautor Uteris, 
Sis author studiis, 
Musanun otiis 

Et Cantabrigise. 
Sic pater sic est tuus 
Eenricus optimus, 
Princeps nobilissimus, 

Consuetus facere. 
O spes, pignora ! 
O patris, O patriie, 
O salus unica ! 

Tuis temporibus. 
Floreas diu prospere, 
Decus et spes patrite, 
Yivas diu integre, 

Steclis perennibus. 
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Oremus precibus, 
Ad coelum manibtis, 
Et Totis omnibus, 

T7t Anglise solem : 
Qui trinus et unus est, 
Qui solus, qui bonus est, 
Servet, qui potens est, 

Edvardum piincipem. 



DIALOGUS eitiTai>ios 

Uf OBTTUU 

Glasissimi yibi ANTOim Denses. 



InterloquiUores Sevos, 'AyyX/o. 
A. 'OA/8/ia TOT dA\a vvv TphdKyos AyyX/o. 



A. OvT<as eoTtv. 



hiriov Je t/; 
A. *'AYe( fie Koi ^epet kukov de^Xarov. 
S. T/ \iix6s ; 
A. OwK. 

A Ovia/uii nev oi, 

S. 'AW* eoTi vo\e/xof ; 

A. Ma Ai'. 
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A. UoTw ixeV^av, &i ijxxiTtv UptHfnfTiis km 

s.. T« wore t« cot ; 

A. "Oreof fiev e^cupet Qeos 

T^f 7^ &puTTO¥ Svipa, ^v fAeyedovi ko 

S. fifeiXi Ttva. 

A. Oifwi TiKouva, otxerau. 

B6\tioto; dviptiv av rtoff ^Juos jSAeirei 
'Avravtot Aewoio;, 'AyyKlas K\eoi. 

A. Otoi ; ^tK&KoKis Koi deo^iJu)^, -. 

Nouv Seovra, kou hiytav vooOfieva, ^! 

Ka) %pi;/xaTui' Kpeirrav, Kcii ^aaav ovSevd^ 
9avKou, vetfivKiis vairtv aWoif yp^ifioSf "■ 

S. T( vvviroiet; 

A. MeyloTt^ euypiuu &e£. 

S* Ti VjiMiroi' cdrets ; 

A. T/; OavovTi awOaveiv 

Merejfpxjtra koKuv uv CKeivoi rvy^avet. 

S. TiSevrepov; 

A. naXiv avOii airov eh fiiov 

'E\fle7v Av ; 'A77\oTf tomti vOi> vodo^ fieycu 

S. T/ ^iKraroti cureis ie (rota 

A. E« J Tov ©eov 

T^v itiariv airov, eif ^aaiKka rovie vovv, 
£1; Koti'ov av /xe\eTi7v, 0(\ois ^lovai (jtev 
To/owf TjBowowf, davot/ai 8* av roiov reXof. 
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^^ 


Carmen cabmdti rkdeitum Latijtb. ^^| 


^1 Jlospes. Quse tmtis ksec est velle piilla femina ! ^^| 


^H ^n^^io. Olim beats, nunc muerriiuH. Aiiglfa. ^^| 


H ^os. 


Meliom Dii ! ^^H 


^1 -^n^- 


Sic eat ^^| 


■ Htm, 


Refer causam miH. ^^| 


^M -^ng. 


Graiater premit me cceUtwa miasmn malum. ^^| 


■ Hos. 


Famcane 1 ^^H 


^M Atig. 


Minime. ^^f 


H jScv. 


Festist ^H 


^1 -dn^. 


Hand illud quidem. ^^M 


^1 ^o«. 


M Mara i ^H 


^H Ang. 


Keqaaquam. ^^M 


^H i7<w. 


Giuvius his nuUum est maluni. ^^| 


^H ^71^. 


Ah ! gravius, ut Fropheta memomt et Fkto. ^^H 


^M Bog. 


Tandem quid est i ^^^ 


^H ^n^. 


Quando optimos tollit DeuB ^^H 


^H 


Yiros, id offensisaimum ai^uit Deum. ^^| 


H ^<». 


Qnem sustoUt 1 ^^M 


^H .ii/j^. 


Me miscnim I eheu nnpcr pertt ^^| 


^1 


Vir optimus, quos sol ridit, vir optimus : ^^| 


^H 


Antoniii3 Detmajua, Angliffi decos. ^^| 


■ ^0«. 


Quails fu.it t ^^U 


^H ^n^r- 


Fatriam colena, colens Deum, ^^U 


^K 


Menti probatis sermo coosonus fuit, ^^| 


^H : 


Nummis superior, abstinent, puras malJ, ^^| 


^H 


AILls quibusvis multa compomitfl bona. ^^M 


^^^F 


Soli sibi prodesa* tarduB et pndena ^H 


Hos. 


Quid nunc agis t ^^H 


Anff, 


Ter maximum precor Deum. ^^H 


_ iTw. 


Frinium petena quid 1 ^^f 


^B ATig. 


Common illi mortuo, ^^M 


^K 


Eljus beatffi facta sortis partiwps. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 
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Ho$. Quid proximtun f 

Ang. Tit anperstes ille denuo 

Bemigret in lucem, qnod optat Anglia. 

Ho$. Quid intimis petia tuia 1 

Ang. ^Brga Deoin 

Ejus fidem, etga principem mentem integram. 
In publicam rem, curam, amicis posteris 
Moree suaves, mortuis talem ezitum. 



DIALOGTJS 'Eirrra^JOf 

IN ~ OBTTUX LECnSSniiB MULIEBI8 MaBLS CeCIUUI 
DZ0BI8 CIABISSna TIRI GniilELMI CECHiLI ET 
JOANNIS ChECI SOBOBIS. 



Interloquutores — Yita, Mors, Maria Cecilia. 

Vila. Quid sic jaces suspensa dubio pectore ? 
XJtrum eligenda vita sit vel mors tibi } 
Eanc pelle curam, ftirimam banc litem brevL 
Ego beata ; cuncta mors miscet mala, 
Ego Iffita, suayis ; mors gravis, trux, honida. 
./Sltasne sic florens abibit 1 Sic decus 
FormsB peribit splendidse 1 quin respicis 
Ad me potius, et disce quanta commoda 
Ex me capesses. Longa primum tempera, 
Et larga rerum te beabit copia, 
Latusque dulcis turma cinget liberiim. 
Vir qualis jEmon fuerat Antigonse sua. 
Talis tibi est : £raterque doctoram chorum 
Sic viacit, nt minora Luna sidera. 
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Viget parens veneranda, germanffi vigent, 
Quum tonta me sequuntiir ei^o commoda, 
Ne tu relinquas tanta, ai sapis, bona. 

Mors. Quae pollitetiir Vita, non dabit tibi. 
Quid umbra, ptilvis, bulla, qxiid fumus daret ? 
Incerta quse ait, certa pnestaret bona ) 
Qu£B Tana aunt, caduca, fluxa, perfida, 
"Viros, voluptas, forma, luci-a, gloria, 
Vita hac fluunt ac refluunt, instar maria, 
Quod ventus ater voluit imo gurgite, 
Fortnna, spes, frans, cura, aolioiti metns, 
Humana cuncla agunt feruntquo tcmpora, 
His Vita ducibua usa, gresaua labOea 
Semper ciet, semper vagatur lubrioa, 
Quo Vita plures voluit annorum Tiees, 
Hoc graviua animoa turbat hominum miaeriis, 
Seges malorum creacit indies nova. 
Ergo sapiena Menander ; " Hie curse est Deo, 
Quem prima dulci lux alnu matria rapit.'' 
Fallacis igitur ac fugaeis aurulaj 
XJaura, natuTse parenti reddita. 
No tua fatiget amplius pnecordia. 
En, certa Mors, quaa oerta lai^or bona, 
Adsum tuis finem datura miaeriis : 
Gravium laborum meta, grains ultimse 
Portus quietis, ordo fatalis vise, 
Quam pedibuH squis cuncta calcabit caro. 
Extremus omma medicns segritudinis, 
Vitffi fugacia finia, (etemie gnidua, 
Clavia aalutis, qua, recluao carcere 
Mortis peronnis, Chriatus omnium salus. 
Iter salutLs pandit omnibua piis, 
Ergo Ijonis et incertis certa pneferas, 
VittB cadentifi fluxa linques commoda : 
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Et mo capesses Iieta, uatuque ego breti 
Vitam dabo, quani Vita noa dabit tihL 

Maria Cteiita reapandet. 
I7tnnqiie sat dictum est : silete, Tivitur. 
Sfttia jilaoet Mora, Vita non placet mihi, 
Nam Vita non est vita, vita qute fuit^ 
8(.h1 bulla in aureg lapaa flatiles levia. 
Quse Vita dat, vires, op«s, anni dec\u, 
Falla«ia (Bvi mera aunt ludibria, 
MiM vita soliu Christus est, hie omnia : 
Hie vir, parens, frater, sororea, libeti, 
XJt, CLri^te, ainu iathsee relinquam singiilB, 
Sic vivere juvat, grande sic lucrum mori, 
Nee me fiigacis cura vitffi detinet : 
Vijd satis, quod, Christe, sat viu tibi 



GULIELMO BILLO 

SODAU SCO OASDIDlSSIMa 

Eillo belle, x°'pfj nii belliasime 1 
Quum sol Capri nivosa linquit comua, 
Udaque vultuja spargit unda splendidum, 
Circumque de integro retexens aniiuiim, 
Mos est vetufltis devolutus sssculia, 
Vel inter ipsofs perpetuatua rusticos, 
Mitteudo mutua bumauitatis sjmbola, 
lata revocare caritatia fcedera : 
Nos ergo, Bille belle mi bellisstme, 
Quoa inter arcta vincla stringunt pectora ; 
Quos inter eadem mens, voluntas consona, 
Nos ista sacra nos sinamus orgia, 
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Ab Tisque prisco deglomerata tempore, 
Sic spreta nobis, sic jacere sordida! 
Hoc, Bllle, faciunt, quoa jurat discors dea, 
Quoa mena amena edaxque livor distrahit, 
QuiB turba nimium crescit indies mala, 
Heu fatiinua ingens, Leu mnJum audita grave T 
Quoa Cliristus xinit^ ho3 separet discordin { 
Quos literae onient, ftetlet hos meua fellaa 1 
No8 fata BOS meliora, BiUe, ducimus, 
Uterqae noBtram Fieridum gaudet choix), 
DetB Latinee nos, dem Parnaaides, 
Fovent, amant, et indies juvant magia. 
TJterque CLecuin, utinimque Checus diligit. 
Quod in bonis Bjiimnis ego locaverira. 
Nos 61^ quoa tam firma jungunt vincula, 
Suimnique amoris samina nectont fcedem : 
Sic usque firmiua adglutinemus pectora. 
Qiis fundit ergo nostra musa carmina 
Incompta, mdia, Tasto, dura, eisanguia, 
Sunt certa nostri, Bille, amoiis piguora. 
QusB si Serena fronte capias, ut soles. 
Nil petimua atiud, sic habemus omnia, 
O Bille belle mi, vale, belliaaiina 



E. A. w DominiM Bxtcesum 

OOlDUGiyurTEX ES. HOC VIT£ EXILIO 
IN VEHAIC PAXRLUL 

^mula Teutonica quum inriderat Anglia genti, 
Bueerum abducit : Ccelum indignatur, " Iniquum " 
Exclamans "factum; mens est!" rapit, avoi^t: omnea 
Nunc omnes stupidi frendentque fremantque papistiD. 
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Oinniljus myitis funis, Bucerus ab isto 
Kxilio liber, dcmumqae aolutiu in altum 
BiiliUnm, patrtam Ttsma p«tit Kthei-a, ci^us 
Ccelestis foetus, CluistQ regnare cohierea. 



In vcnDSH. 

Bum mens nostra gravi caraia depT«ssa gemiadt 

Mole hoc : dum mundi fulmina dini fremunt 
Duiu fraudes tendit Satanaa, dum yinda minatur, 

Non patria eat, Hon urba, uon domus ulla piifl. 
Quicquid delirant ventres, stoUdiqne papists, 

Hteo vox, Faule, tua est, vita, Bticere, tua eat, 
Desinat exilium Babylonica carjiere turba. 

Ad civis, quLsquia DOn prius esiil, eritJ 
Civia erit cceli nemo, qui haud exulat ante ; 

gnitum exiUum, quum dare tanta solca : 
Exilio cedat patria ergo, vitaque morti, 

Quse patria et vita haec non dabit, ilia dabunt, 
Exilium grata tulit ergo mente Bucerus, 

Optatam patriam quum dedit exilium. 



AD DIYAM ELIZABETHAM, 

PEO KTSBQUENTIS AJWI FELICI AUSPICIO. 

Salve, diva, tuie patrite decus, optima, salve, 
Princeps Elizabetha, tuia dea magna Bntannis : 
Pande tuia jam fausta novi nova temjaora Becli 
Civibua, imperiuui pla/cidum, mundumque benignum 
Lfetaque tamporibua iiostris da tcmpoi-a, diva. 
Tu Britomim, tu sola salu^ tu sola columna 
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Doctrinie vene Christi, aauotseque ma^trs 
Vitffi ; tu vitsB lex intemerata pndicse, 
Tu propugnatris. belli, tu pacis alumna 
Perpetaie, monim modei-atrix, i-egulii legum. 
Principe nam sub to, sic sacrcsancta potust'Oa 
Legum cuncta regit, nunc ut dominetur uLique 
Consiliuin, uon via ; ratio, non cseca voluntas. 
Kec vis dura premit Icguio, nee gratiA crimen 
ImxbX, projecti sc«leri» tolerant] a nulla est. 
Sic mediique modique tamen rarissima cultiix ; 
TJt mage sis jurisve tenax, vel am&ntior eeqni, 
Sit dubium, tanto moderamine cuncta tuSiis. 
Ensis nee jusrtis metus est, sed terror iniquis : 
Nee cives urges odio, sed diicia amore : 
Quoque metua minor eat, tanto eat revereatia rajyor : 
Teque tui metuunt ot amant, pariterqne timeris, 
Diligerisque aimul : nee tu diffidia amari, 
Nee cupis ut facias, &cit ut vis dira tynmnL 
Et licet ad summum rerum tua summa poteataa 
Pervenit, majora tameo, quam raaxiiaa qute sunt, 
Conditor omnipotens rerum tibi contulit uiu. 
Munera fortume natuite uiunera. vincunt, 
Omnia sed vlrtua Huperat, fateantur ut omnes 
Te dignam esse cuT vasti modenimina mundi 
Uunctarum et rerum commendarentux' babeuw. 
Sceptiaque quid stiilti mirantur laascula regum 1 
Galliea quid postbac jactent sua fcedera Galli ? 
Rex aliia Mars mas, nobis tu femina Pallas 
Pnesidias, pneaisque diu tit docta I^lincrva, 
Anglia si multas aimile!^ ferat, Anglia postbac 
Sollicito repetat cur sceptra virilia voto 1 
Regnat vis ubi vir regnat, Regesque propinqui, 
Et Suecus et Danus, gens Belgica, Gallua, Iberus, 
Sunt testes, qui nil alittd cogitantve studentve, 
UL 19 
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Qunm intscro miseram popnlum oonsamere helldJ 
Maiwula imm virtnit, magnonim efc turba TUOr 
M^Tianimi, forks, aitimosi, lutnina regitm : 
Cynm, Alexaudor, Puin|)eias, Cteaar, et omnea, 
Fiiliiihin aunt liclli, trixtis simt pondera tntiiuli. 
En ten hiuniinuit miscro qui turbine volvunt, 
Iinpcriunitiue virile et inaucuLi seeptra siequuntur^ 
EsLJlia, et apolia, et tristis confuaio rerum ; 
Ferrum, flamma, faKKM, mngiw, CK<lesque cruent 
Integtlnoinim aerins et looga lUHlorntn, 
Qua! Bwpo et tulit et vidit flcns Angba ; sed tu 
Virgitieiis flos, foemincttm dccus, optima i>rinccpe^l 
Aurt«i (Hatunii rovoeaa jam tf iu|K)ra prisci : 
Virgiiieoqne tiio ductti, ctariasinia virgo, 
Virgineie redeunt virtutes, primaxjue virtus, 
Pulilicii jtistitia eat, regni ttitiasima custos : 
Hanc aequitiu* bonitaa, sequitur dementia la^ta, 
Castaque temperiea, cast» comes optima vitie. 
ImperiMmque tuuia ducibua virtutibus istis, 
Sic grato poimli studio, sic plebia amnre 
Firmas firmatumque tenes, ut nulla jiotestas, 
Sive erit ingratus civis, sjve esterus Lostis, 
Te regnante qtieat nobis iniligere damxiiuu, 
Virginea bee Mas sajclo collata priori, 
Prteaens pFtBteritia tanto est jirsestantior letaa, 
Annoa a rep«taa animo bis millo peractos, 
Anglia quando ftiit regno subjecta virili, 
Femineee ut laudl tan turn laus maRcula cedat, 
Et princeps pnesens tantum nostra uaica multoa 
Virgo viros Buperet, quantum sol lumina vincit 
Ceetera, vel quantum luces tu, luna, minorea. 
Omnia tuta domi, foris ot vis nulla timetur. 
Aat, lieu fando nefiis, alios pift viwera nostra, 
Nostroa vicinos, Cfhristi quoa fcedera, quoaque 
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Una fidoa, qiioa una ealus, quoa dira pericla 

Conjungunt nobis nimiuin furor impius urget. 

Sus Rotnana furit, lubies Babylonica Bsevit, 

Sangiuneaaque miims spirat sua vota cniore 

Jam sperat saturare pio, sanguiaijiie piorum 

Vindictam votiaque piis preeibusque reposcit. 

Una et conspirant Olophemua et impius Hammon, 

Jam Coca") et Geryon, tiTstis monstra horrida mundi, 

Consilium, vires, fraudes, atque omnia junguntj 

Ut, quicunque suum nomcn tibi, Christe, dedere, 

Omnes e medio tolbmtur, ut omnia mundi, 

Ut reges cogant papie juga dura snbire, 

Atque ut perficiant scelera liJec, scelera omnia tentant. 

Tristia quiuu nunc Biuit passim pia rota piorum. 

Quos tot cii-cumstant gravium (.liscrimina rerum 1 

CJrcumcirca volat tristJii fax hoirida boUJ : 

Ardent vicini, nee res, setl vita piorum 

Nunc agitur, rabieeque pios seae armat in omnes : 

Reque licet petat hofl, at 8i>e jam devoi"at omnee, 

Omnes, quoa verse fidei pia ftedora j»mgunt, 

Legea naturae violant et fcedera sacri 

Conjugii rumpunt ; juris jura omnia solvunt. 

Hie propriam sobolem tolllt, necat ilia maritum, 

Non parcunt propriia, aliis lii parcei-e possunt T 

Et nondum uatos tollunt, jam jam moritunis 

Obtrudunt morti ; nee est veneranda senectus. 

Nee tcnera est tetaa, tutum qiue reddere possit, 

O triatem rerum faciem ! mora ipsa atupore 

Aspicit banc reioim faciem, facieque reflexa 

Re.spicit honibilem banc Indigoabunda tyrannim. 

Ai'dent vieini : quid noa spectamus inertes 

Nunc fipectatoi-es, actores forte futuri 1 

Hue volitat fumus, dttbiumne an tlamma sequatur. 

Alteriua, m non propri«, sed cura salutia 
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at tftntoB rp.ram non t^mnere tnottis. 
Nam miseni hoc motu, misero hoc discrimino rerm 
Quo totiw (liris oilib tUsrinditur orltis, 
Non rex, non fmpuliia, non gena, non natio, non e< 
Non urbfl, non privata domus, noil feniiiiJi, non vii 
Non Bexusi, non letas, qiun diseordibiis omnes 
Diatraciiaque animis studui in diversa trahantur. 
Sed qttoraum tandem tanta h»c discordin tendit 1 
Hoc in temjioribus solum eontenditur iatis, 
Aut jiapa, impietas, vis, via, fiirorque malorum : 
Aut Cljmtus, piotas, et vita snluaque bonorum, 
Bunt possessuri jam jam moderamina rerum. 
Nil videt is qui nnn videt hwc, sed csecutit ipse 
Cemona, et tenebraa rebus pnctcndit apertis : 
Quique seoua sentit, nil aentit, vel male sentit. 
Hostis non civis, licot is pia nomina civis 
Jactct, qui clam, aub specioiw nomine pacia, 
Voce gerit pacem, voto fiiemit horrida bella ; 
Optat ape tiirbas, volvat licet ore quietem. 
Neo fecies una est scelenim, simplexve malomm : 
Mille manus, et mille pedes, et mille nocendi 
Artes improbitas liabet hfec : tantum nee a]jerta 
Vis nocet, involucria quantum fraus teota doloais. 
Cogere si femim neqaeat fi-aus, adhibet aurum 
Bestia, septenis munituni collibus antrum 
Quae tenot, et mnndi meretrix Babyloniea reges, 
Quffi aibi subjecit, qupe jam sic territat orbem, 
QntB jam cunctoiiun solvit sua clauatra malomm 
Auri prtesidio, quod nunc gens impia mittit 
India, tu sseclo, tu non audita priori, 
O si temporibus non esses oogmtn nostris : 
O tua quam multos inojie-^ opulentia reddit ! 
Quam m.idtos miseroa facit et tua copia rerum ! 
Auri namquB tui nimia est fraus, decipit orbem. 
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Si quid sit rectum, si quid siiet utile, virea. 

Vcl tollit, vel dinunuit, vel distrabit aurum. 

Fidus si quia sit, si quis conjimctior alt'ro, 

Tolli si nequeat ferro, violaliitur auro, 

Aumm ai violare potest ; majoraque tentat : 

Publica oonsilia, et privata cubiiiula reguna, 

Aulffi magnatum, quid non divenditur auro 1 

Aui-um quo penetrai'e potest I regia felix, 

In qua noji aunim reguat nee decipit : in qua 

Usibus humania regina pecunia servit ; 

Aat uimis htnc letas prtesens urtnis aurea hsac est, 

TetT«a siqxie esset, melior et tutior esset, 

Nunc niitiium nimiumquo potest : nunc omnia turbat. 

Publica aolieitis permiscet tempora curia, 

Omnia privatae tollit 1>ona gaatUa vitiie, 

Cortlaque multomm nuseria oruciatibua opplet. 

At quo nostra mis niminm querebunda Camtena, 

Hag trifites voces alieno tempore fundens ! 

loiUi, ast sunt Isetia tribuenda btec tempore rebus. 

Hieo mens, hoc studium nostrum fuit, optima princeps, 

XJt suacepta pie pia nostra et justa querela, 

Non tibi tristitiani moveat, sed Buscitet iram, 

TJt dura bsec facies, et fata haac tristia mundi 

SLnt tibi virtu turn stimuli, aint semina laudis, 

Pei-jjetnum et nomen |Wfiant, fkmamque ijerennent. 

Nainquse laus major, quam si pia Tota piorum 

Solfiris, monitis felix, vel viribus ultrix, 

Consilio paeans, vel frangeoB viribus hostes f 

Haac sola, hoec nostii aolauiiiiis ultima ispes est : 

Inque hac spe sola spem nustram condimus oniuem. 



Hbc carmina jmndi ante mnrtem diebus inuhoAvit, 1908, 
mmue Decemliris, qusB ia iaitiuni novi anni inseciueutia prtepa- 
TAverat : aed, iu bisce condondis, morbo cotreptus, e vita exces- 
«it, et sic ea imperfecta reliipu't, [QrarW* origiital note.] 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF ROGER ASCHAM, 

With Dedicator)/ Letter to Quien Mizabetit, and 
Address to the Reader. 



SeRENISSIM^ PoTENTISSlM^EQUE PRUfCIPI ELIZABETH^ 

Akouje, Francl*:, et Hiberjtle Regihjs, ko. Col- 
ixQii Westmonasteriensis et Schol^ Ijbkraijs- 

BIMJE FUNIATRICI * 

Tribus fere abhmc annia, serenissima prmoepa, noM- 
lissimus heros Dominiis BijRGHtEiiiH, auminus Angliaj 
tliesaiirarius, majestatis tu«e prteclamsimiis thcfiaiinis, 
RocERi Abchami pneceptoris olim tui perdilecttis ami- 
cus, domino Doctori Goodilanito, coUegii tui Westmo- 
nasteriensis dignisaimo decano, per literas conmieti da- 
vit jEgidium AscHAMDit, ejusdem Eogeri Aschami 
filium natu maximum, ut in tviorura hie alumnomm 
numerum adscriberetur. Tanti viri et do nostro col- 
legio et schobi tam optime meriti literis et commeada- 
tione, ac patria sui optimi et pereniditi viri majestati 
tusa de meliori nota cogniti caussa, nca omnes permoti, 
eum gratis aiiimia rccepimuB, et constituto ncMstrse elec- 
tioniia tempore, in eorum numerum cooptavimuB, qui 
regalibus tuia atipendiis hie apud noa enutriuntwr et 
bonia literis operam navant. Erat equidem TigUan- 
tissimo decano, doctissimii prsebcndariia, et mibi gra- 
tiifl et acceptus : et eo nomine nobis omnibus gratior, 
quod midtia jam pneterlapaia annis patrem Roqerum 

* This dedication is much abridged in Grant's fourtli edition 
of the Epi^lulw, 1578. 
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Abchauux adolesceutiiim tiiam bonis Uteris effinxisse 
et informasBe, ingeniunique illud tunm immortalitate 
tlignum lil»eralibus artibus cxcohiisse intulligebanms, 
et pTOJcLmis snjwi'ioribus aniiis et> Lonorato iu loco ma- 
jtsibaii tu» ioservisse animadvertebaraus, quo antea, 
reguante Regma Makia, majestatis tu«e aorone carisHi- 
ffia, perftmgebafcnr, 

Perbiinc jSiloiDICU AscBAMBM bonse ajiei jmeruin, 
patemse Tirtutis et eruditioinis spero hwredem, in ma- 
nus meaa pervenenmt varia eaque pererudita scripta, 
ejusdem Rogori propria numu exarata, eaiavi tit multi 
exiBtimant, uiira ut ego judioo orationis elegantia et 
stnictiira contcxta. Inter ea qtiasdani litems, quas 
olim ille viviis ad majestatem tuam aliosqiie nobUisai- 
mofi viros et omatissimos amicos nuBerit, admodum 
libenter et magna cum admiratioue legebam, Lihcnt<3r 
quicJem, quia ex iliia, quanti tuam majeatatem fecerlt, 
quantis landibus exccllentiie tuae ingenium, indolem, 
ad literaa imbibendas jiropensionem, et iu omni excel- 
lent! virtute atudium et prudentiam omaverit, penitus 
intellexi : cum admiration e ve.ro, partim quia uiliil in 
eo genere uberiua, nihil aptlus, nilitl suavius, niliil 
magia omnibua luminibus illustratum fieri poterat ; 
]mrtim autem quod tam illustre scribendi genus ad 
tuam omaDdam majeatatem contuletit Quw omnia 
eraipta, miro orationiM lepore condita, quum plena 
pergustassem, statui eontinuo meoum transcriltere, et 
ex variis chattulis, qii» prima fuerunt exeniplaria, 
ill unum ctppi fascicultun elegantiHsimoa colligerej 
qiio majorem iu illb legendia et peiTolveiidis roluptai- 
tem cajierem [et\ utilitatem noimullam et fraotuiu taeaa 
studiia percijwrem, Hiec sic collecta cauunead&- 
bani multis, scribendi genus laudabaiu pluriuiis ; a»- 
tendebam etiam nontiullis qui et ipa eruditioae et 
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jodido pnestant, m; anctoritAte possimt plmimom : qui 
me et verbis aUicere, qnnm aactoritate cog^^ et ben»- 
fidis is me coUocatis impellere possrait, et qacvtidiAiiis 
pasoaotonibaa conunoveve ecEpamnt, at ^o UUb peie- 
ruditm e[U5toIas in oQuutim stndiosr^rain et nostratinzn 
et exteroram grati&m excadi cui&rem. Ad horum 
etiam persua^ones acceaait nobiliasuni riii Doniim 
BuiiaHi£ii approb»tio, qui et ea, videbat libentissime, 
et menm in ea re cxmatum, quie ena est pradentia, non 
vituperabat. Homm ega allectus verbis et incitatas 
suasu, malui }uec RoozRl Aschajd scripta, inepto licet 
ft me online dlspoeita, in hominam ocnlos emittere ac 
ia publicam lAtiute UngnK studiosorum atilitatem 
divulgare, quam pati, ut diutitis domi apud me in 
abditiii mnsei mei angulis delitescerent et blattaa et 
tineas perpettio depasoerent. Kolo certe in alios videiti 
injurioaaa, qnuni sine meo danmo multis possdm pro- 
disae et nounulloe adjuvarc plurimnra. Sed qunm de 
illia, oommuni jam et recepta scribentiuin consnetu- 
dine, dedicandis oc^tarem ; et de Bellona quae defea- 
derat^ et de Fallade, quie sua i^de contra craeatos 
hostes protegeret et drcumcirca oommoniret, altiua me- 
cum ammo agitai^m ; veniebat statini in mentem 
mihi majestatis tuse, princeps excellentisaima, quae 
olim eo ^ usa proceptore; et qua illius nunc demortai 
Bcripta poasint uti contra dandestinos noonullorum 
ictus et latratus potenti^islma patroua. Qvue et ea 
Toluntate et hnmanitate abundas, at paratiasime velis 
injusmodi epistolarum defeusiouem snsdpere : et ea 
doctrina et eniditione flores, ut cupidisaime soleas 
pr»claro8 conatus acerrime propugnare : ac, quod om- 
nium est maximum, ea aiictoritate, potentia, viriboa 
pnestas, ut fadllime possis invidorum homjniim non 
ferendaf intoleranttas vel vultu comprimeie, et impro- 
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bonun ac indoctonua iusolentiam et nimiam audaciam 
vel nutit retundere et profligare. 

Fuit eoini exoellentiie tuoe probe JMrspecta RoGERI 
AscHAMi pi-obitas, pnidentia, uaua rerum, induatria, 
oratioiiis suavitas, scribendi aacultaa et promptitudo, et 
prsecipua etiam in tuam majeatatem obserrantia atque 
fides. Oui ille omnia non solum amoris officia, aed 
honoris etiam ornamenta libenter detulit ; quse vel 
«jus erga, tuam majestatem amor, vel tui tantse prin- 
cipis dignitaa poatulare vidcbatur. In Anglia com- 
pilurimi, in Germania multi, in Gallia et Italia non 
paiici, in Lusitania praecipae imus Hjeroktmus Oso- 
BIDS, ex Uteris ultro citroque misaitatia, probe intel- 
lexerunt, quo studio, anlmo, observantia Bogerttb 
A8CB.AMVS tuam celsitudinem semper est proaequutus. 
la enim egregie virtutis, et erudttioiiis laudibus bomo 
omatissimus, onuietti suam voluntatem, o]ieram, ora- 
tioBem, ad majestatis tusa dotes exomandas et excel- 
lenti» tua; laudes illustrandaa, et decantandas semper 
a^r^vitu Felicem te judicant malti, qura talcni 
habuisti prseceptorem : feliciorcnv ego multo existimo 
eum, ut olim Joannes Stubmius Argentoratemiia de te 
ad ilium scripsit, cui talis contigit discipula. Cujus 
ingcnium in ooncipiendo {Uvinmu et admirabile ; me- 
moria in retinendo felix, 6xa, stabilis ; voluntas in 
discendo j>ermagna ; studium in progrediendo avidum ; 
imua ad iaborandum promptus, induatria ad quasvis 
roraadas molestias paratissma. Oujas etiam in 
"mni floreatisaiini regni obounda rationo, tanta elucet 
quum veite prudentiie laus, turn summte nobilitatis am- 
plitudo, ut feliciome sis, vel quia nata es ex tarn illus- 
tri prindfte Henrico octavo patre, vel quia Lnstituta 
es a tam pmdentibus jiMeceptoribua, OiriiiELMo inpri- 
niis GfiiNDALLo, RotiEKi AsdiAUi pupUlo, laiidadniiiuio 
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quidem juvene ; ac deinde a Kogebo Asohako ejus 
tutore, non possum facile quiclem statuero. Hie pti- 
pillua LCi te docendo priinum locum occnipavit, non sine 
omni fortasse tutoria conaiKo, Sequutus eat pu pill tun 
tutor omni eniditionia laude cumulatisaimns, qui et 
Ulam jiei-fecit doctrinae effigieni, qiiam illo alter et 
primus Apelles tantum inchoaverat, noadum ad fioem 
immatura morte correptiw perduxenit. Inauditum 
hoo et valde admirabile, ut post Ajeu-em alius pictor 
eKBurgeretj qui in ejus suffectua locum, et posset op- 
time, et pertentatet felicissime, admirabUem iUam oris 
pulchritudinem reliquarum corporis partiiim. accesfdone 
illustrare, et splendidioribus coloribua nobiliorique ar- 
tificio reliqua lineamenta exprimere, delincare, et per- 
ficer& Superant hie APXLLEX APELI^ et erat in- 
Tentua ApEi-ira Apelle superior ; hoc nullus unqnam. 
pictor efiicere jxituit. Neque hi fuerunt imaginum. 
Bed meutitim pictores, non penicillo sed ingeuio, non 
coloribua sed eruditione et artibus tanc duxerunt im- 
aglnem mentis tuee, prudentissima Elizabetha. Deus 
bone, quae est hise doctrinse effigies, quam admirandum 
artifioium, quod undique omnibus nnmeris, omnibus 
partibua et coloribus est absohitissimum ! Quee quuni 
ita se habeant, cui ego potius eruditiBsimi prseceptoris 
eruditaa eluciibrationes consecrarcm, quam eraditissimte 
ejusdem diacipulte T Cui priua fidelissimi servi et hu- 
millimi subjecti perdoctas epistolaa dedicarem, quam no- 
bilMsimse principi, gratisaim® et hnmanissimBB I'eginie? 
Cui denique citiiia offerrem Eogeri Asceami peiju- 
cunda scripta, qnam serenissime Elizabeth's!, ejusdem 
EoGEEl amplissimse, liberalisaimse cariaaimaj domitue I 
Offero igitur majeslati tuse has epistolna magna orati- 
onifl"' suavitate conditas, et dulci sententiarum concin- 
-nitate conacriptas : quce certe et KoonBi AscHAui qui 
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scripalt, singtilans erga tuam Berenitatcin stutlii mani- 
festuna testimoniam ; ac paratissimte me«B, qui non 
sine omni labors coU^ et disposwi, erga tuam celsitu- 
dinem obscrvantite officiiqwe apertissimmn argitmen- 
tum esse poaaimt. Atxjiie cum liiaoe patris epis tolls 
suBcipe quseso, clementissima princepa, in tuam tutelam 
hunc BoGEBi filiiitn jEomrtTM AacHAJfDM, pauperem 
quidem, et ah amicia iuopem, ac benigna liberalitate 
tua effice perpetuo tuum. Amisit patrem qui filium 
tueretur, qui utilitati consuleret, qui sumptibua edu- 
candum el in Academia instituendum curaret. Amieit 
iiiquam, imtrem, benignum patrem, eruditum pati-em, 
et vokmtate ad auxiliandum paratum, et amore ad 
tucndum et omandum filrum. satis inflammatum. 
Habet niatrem ause educationis satis studiosam : sed ad 
institutiouis aumptus sustentandoa non satis habiiem 
et poteutem. At quid de feEci hujus pueri in bonia 
Uteris progressu dubitamus, quum tuam liabeat majes- 
tatem patris demortni memorem, Rogeri Aschami am* 
plissimam dominam, ac orphauonim bcuiguissimam 
matrem t Hunc igitur puerum, et pai'ente orbum, et 
amicis destitatum, majestatis turn moudo et committo 
fidei : ac mirum in modum oro, tit eura accipiaa, ao- 
ccptum serves, ut diidt Ule apud comicum adolescentu- 
lus, Tu potea quantum via, velis igitur quantum 
potes, nee patere divinam tuam in hunc Rooeri As- 
CHAMi filium beuignitatem claudier. Dens emm op- 
timus te, optima priuceps, nobis Anglis tuis, primum 
ad religionem quasi expiaodam : ad impietatis fibras 
radicitua extrabendas, Chriatique gloriam latisaime 
propag^dam reatituit, deinde ad inopes Bustentandoe, 
ad gymnasia fovenda et constabilieuda, ad literas ex- 
eitandas, scholasticosqno tuia largissimis bcnificiis e 
solo et pulvere ad summum literamm fiiatiginm erigen- 
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dos Buscitavii, ac postremo ad inunortalem fiimaui 
TjominiBque celebritatem et perenne.m et nnoquflm 
monturam gloriam ex hostium cnidelissiinonim fauci- 
bua reaerv'avit. Sed quo vehor 1 Sum, fateor, longior 
qnain institueram. Sed in tanc me loquacitatem con- 
jecit hie j.-Egidius Aschaxts discipulm metis, tuue, 
Bpero, futuruB, benificiis iniis astrictdor. Mallem equi- 
dem, clementissima princepa, houesta petendo Tideri 
nimis molestus et insjgaiter impiidens, quam diacLpu- 
limi deserendo nunis mgratushaberL Si majestas tua, 
ea qua es cleEueutia, et liberalitate, hide petitiord ac- 
quieverit, et divinas aures ad has obBcuriasimi hominis 
BuppHcationes arrexerit ; buic puero rem valde utilem, 
matri gratimi et optatam, sed digmtate ac maj estate 
tua digniasimam feciase Tidebem. Accipe igitur rur- 
soa, illiistrissima regloA, h(BC qiisB ego offero observaa- 
tiee et officii uei erg& tuam excellentiam testimonia : 
ac scribentis praeclaram indolem egregiumque in Uteris 
conBcribeiidia artificium, cum colligentia et in lucem 
profereutls industria, benigno vultu qufeso amplectere. 
Deus Optimus Maximua tuuni feKcisamum imjwrium 
latisaime propaget, et longissime precor petpetuet gt 
proroget ; ut vel majorum tuorum Heneici Tertii, ac 
Edtaudi Tertii imperandi annos felicissime attingaa, 
vel HKifRrci Patris, ai humana te fragilitas sinet, 
triginta octo atmorum imperimn cum. sunimo tuonita 
gaudio eondupHoes. Quod solum nos tiii hie collegii 
membra possumus, a Deo quotidiauis precibuB valde 
oontendemus, ut salutem omnem et ftlicem iu tenis, 
et perpetuam in ccelLg, turn majestati sun bonitate con- 
cedat. E schola majestatis WMtmonaaterienai Fobruarii 
xvii, 1576, Serenissimffi majestatis tuse humillimus 
germs, et scliolw tuse Weatmonaateriensis moderator, 
EoTARDUs Grant. 
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Epistolas omncs, optime lector, prima edjtione iin- 
preastta iii tres distrihui libros : priiniw eas complec- 
titur, qiias ad omatissimuDi diseiliwimumquc vinim 
JOAJfJTKM SrixttMiiTM Arcestoratensis Academisc rec- 
torem scripserit ; suavea Ulas quidem, et summa el&> 
gantia conscriptaa, dulci lepore et mira omtionia 
venustate conditas. Has ego pneposui, non quod 
tempore erant priores aut aiitea ad JoAJnr em Storjiiuji 
missffi, qiiam allie qiue seuutido libit) aequuutur ad 
alios scripte : sed eo consilio de industria Loc feci, 
quod et literarum longitudine, et orationia prsestantia 
deteraa prsEcethmt. Et fateor equidem illam priinam 
cpiatolam De Itniiatume, primo libro pnefixam, com- 
moviase me, ut literas ]X)Striemo missas priore libro 
coUocarem. Liber secandna eas literas contioet, qutis 
ad amicos misorit, quum Cantabrigiaj bonis literis ad 
Buam loagnam gloriam, ad Ultiatri^iiue Ei.izabetb^ 
feUcem in Uteris pi'ogreRsnni, ad totius rtdpubliae 
maximam utilitatem, fcUcissime op«mm navaret. 
Tertius eas comprehendit, quas et post abitioneni ex 
Ajiglia in Germamani, et i reditu ex Germania in 
Angliam, ad amicos dederit. Neque hie omnes in sua 
propria loca eo quo erantr-tempore scripttc, dotruai et 
comjiegi : hoc enira fieri a me non poterat, nee a Behbo, 
Saooleto, Longolio, aut P. MA^■xmo Uoc obsei'vatum 
video. Nam multae detuenmt, Tariie amiiisee, complu- 
rimae aut combustje, aut Donnuilomm incuria laceratie, 
nonnullte in eorum manibus, ad quaa erant scriptte : 
ita per ouinia tempus et ordinem uullo modo obaerviire 
possem. Habea igitur perelegantos epistolaa, sed 
ineleganter et inomat« a me disipositaa. Hisoe tribus 
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EDVAEDI GBAKT 

OKATIO I>K VITA ET OBmj BOQZBI AaCOAMX, 
AC EfCB HCEIPTIOHIS lAUDIBUS. 

Pfoditutn cut memori«, studios! adol^oenies, Ogiia- 
vtuii Auuuimnt, imperatoFem Romanum, et artibas 
rxcultum ct reruni gestarum gloria florentem, egre- 
gium illud «t timtnorabUe Publu Virgili Maboxib 
JFjUuidim tiptm, ad |joeUe perennem famam, ad literarise 
relpiiblJcn Mummum fructum et ad Maroniani nominis 
perfxrtimm oolebritatem, ab igne et flamma coasen^asse. 
Morinw enim, ut probe meministia, Publius Mabo 
teHtaiDento jussit, ut illud opus nondum ad fiiieia 
IMjrductiira igne consumeretur. Sed putavit pmdentis- 
niniu priiicc'pH, pootte nomini consultius et omui 
pociteritati salubrius fore, si tot labores ab igne con- 
Bervaret, quam ut legum severitati et supremte Mvuiosis 
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Toluntati, ad Bummum literarum dettimentmn, ad poet» 
perpetuam obliviouem, indulger«t. Quamobrem, sub- 
ductis utrinciue rationibus, et operia utiUtatc commotus 
et versumn cremandomm dispendio pei-temtus, in hsec 
verba pronipisae dicitwr : 

Frangatur potiuit le^tun veneranda poteetaa, 
Quam toi oongastos nocteeqoe diewjae laborw 
Hau^rit aaa dies, rivat MaRO doctus ubiqne, 
liigratuaque aibi, Btudiorumquo iavidua orbi, 
Laudetur, vigeat, placeat, relegatur, ametiir, 

In re fere sinxili, diversa ttimen ratione, excubueniiit 
omnea oogitationcs me», otnnes curse, omne studjam. 
RoGERUS AscHAMUS, quem ego oniaudum in pnesen- 
tianim suacepi, nidlum Imjusmodi opua in maaibua 
habebat inchoatuin. Rellquit hsc scripta, aed multia 
chartulis disperaa, non in unura faaciculum congest* ; 
hie et iliic disseminata, non coUecta, nee ordine 
disposita ; nonjuaait biec concremari testamento, quaj 
ego collegi meo studio. Kon ab ignibus, sod a blattis 
et tineia reseryavi; non ad meam laud em, cui nulla 
debeturj sed ad AacHAiti jieremiem gloriam, quam 
obnixe ejuB nomini para re conor, iii lucem et hommum 
oculos produxi, 

H»c iuprimis ad meam utilitatem, et nonniUlam 
fbrtasae delectationera, situ fere ubdncta et craasia 
obacurata et circumfnaa tenebris, collegi. Non ad 
aliquam hinc aucupandam inanem gloriam, quam vauam 
et fiitUem judico ; sed ad doctiasiiru viri perpetuam 
oelebrandam raemoriam, quam Feraper florentiasimam 
eaae cupio, divulgavi. Ego ne nnquam quidem ullius 
exiatimationis tain ratiens, vel Aschami laudia tarn 
invidens, vel meae temiitatia tain insolens pruedicator, 
Tel summjB Rooeri Aschjlki eniditionis tam parctia 
et reatrictus testimator foerisi, ut vel me in hominuiu 
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vuculaa atl iuaneiu qnnndiim ct funtosom qo 
laudcm coDuaittere vellem, vel ad AacoiXt 
moo etiidio pcrpctno conoetebmndftm, nomen 

grftviiwiiiios cuMUS rxtremoxquc ignomioMe 
inijiiiigt're ooliciu. Qui h'k sentiunt, profecto 
Hiitix pudenti pitdoru iiiniis impudenter scutit 
qtiiliua ratiotiibua commotua caussiaque adduct 
cnilgaverim, non satis pmdenter intelligunt. Vi<3 
CDinplurimofi lioc factitaase : conapiciniius multos tali 
mtiunibiiH prolectatoB, liiijusmodi operani in amicoT 
sci'iptis colligondis purgaudb et evcntilandis posuii 
Quid imjjediet, quo miiiuB ego idem ad meam utilitatt 
ad iii(>ortim IHietuin, ad nonnuUorum explendi 
avidam expectationem, Ln Rogkri A.SCHAMI scrip 
colligviidis et ex tenebris in lucem proferendis, qnib 
meu nimc opera, ftd vostram scio expectationem 
fnictura B()ero nonnulliim, fhieinini, quw alioq 
periiescnt, feliciter pertenttm ? An illiquid de hia qu 
in RoOEEO AscEAXO sxunnm fuerunt detractum erit, 
ego in quo omnia mint vix mediocria, ad laudeni null: 
ad eniditionem perexigiin, banc suscipiam provinciain 
quaia alii, qui melius praistare potuissent, nee attingen 
propter hontm acriptorum penuriam, nee adomar; 
propter laboriosam hnjusmodi epiat^larum conquis* 
tionem potuerunt) Atquc quemadmodum nunqnanj 
eram re] exccllentis PLoobbi Abchami laudis et in get 
tarn ignarua qnin vehementer exoptarem, ut alii boc 
Cerent, nee eminentis alionim eniditionia tarn inviden 
aut mei olifoTscens, ut non semper cognoscerem oomJ 
plui'inioa et prope innnmerabilea ntritisque acade 
alumnos, bujusmodi labomm conficientigsimoa et ad 
bjec piwatanda niunera longe aptissimos ; sic profect 
stultum Tiimia, puerile, et a coinmimi titilitate abborrena 
fuiaaet, tarn durum in raeipsum, tam difficilem erg 
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alios, tarn aversnm a litemria republica esse, ut 
putai'em me onmino ad hoc adomaadmn nmnua ineptum 
et mutUem esse. Qoidai ! Nactua bs»; scripta ad 
alionim fructmn in luccm non proferrem ) aut conqui- 
escentilms alii'3, banc laborem commiuus utilitatia gratia 
Bubterfu gerem } A d 1 luj ua igitur nnmeria susceptionem 
nou aliqua laudia exspectatio, qttam ex Publii Veroiiji 
Makonis pncclaro opere adeptua est Octavids, me 
impulit sed voluntas mea ad literas jmratiasima, 
studiosoramque adole»ceutiilonim provehenda atudia 
satis propensa, csommovit. Ees groves et pemecesaarijB 
attraliere me potuissent, utpote aummua meua ergn 
RoGEiiiru AscHAMUU amor, cgregia homiuis Isms, ex- 
ceOeatia doctriuse admiratio, ta,dtaj studiosorum de 
illius ingenio et eloqucntia cogitationes ■ quee oiuuia 
ego non neglexerim, aed privatse meorum studionmi 
rationes et animi delectatio, quie milii in ejus legciidia 
diartolia obrepserit^ ut bunc potisdmum laborem 
suaciperem, in primifi adduxeruut. In Lia eoim legendie, 
scribondi suavitate valde delectabar ; La litterifi per- 
lectitandis, oi'ationia alliciebar IcBociuiis ; ia sententik 
diligentius appendendis totus in ejuu ingenU et doctrinte 
admirationem tapiebar ; in verborutn copia, omatu et 
fitructnra intuenda, mini perfbndebar voluptate. Tran- 
scripsi iiUittm omnia, et variis locia diapersa in ununi 
fasoiculum red^. £x quo consilio moo operaque in 
banc rem collocata, si ulla ad yestra studia ntilitaa 
exire atque emanaro potucrit ; turn satia me laudia 
paraviase ubereiaque laboria mei fructum percepisa' 
arbitrabor. Nee boc a me arroganter factum existiman 
Telim, ai de Aaca*MO meo LUud carmen valde fortassia 
amant*5r pitediccm, ut online ultirauni sic mea acntentia 
ilignitate pi-imum et buic meo pn)poaito nptuui, quod 
III. 20 
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de suo ViBOiuo Octatius yalde kndabiliter 
pavit: 

Lkndetnr, vi|;eat, placeat, relegatur, ametar. 

Sed de Aschaho meo longior mihi vobiscum 
tuenduB est aermo, ingenui adolescentes. B 
AscHAXO quidem, et Aschajq laudibus et sol 
multa dicenda videntur, Verum enimvero, ut 
rectiu mihi dicendi de eo cnrsuin et institnam, et 
melius et facilius, qiue a me mdi qnodam mod 
jejumt oratione dicentur, percipiatis, statui tripli 
de AscHAMO dicere; primam de tota vita et ob 
deinde de ejus scriptionis, et dictionis laudibus pan 
postremo tos adliortabor, licet mea non indigeatis 
monitione, nt h»c ejus et horum similia diligei 
perl^atis. Et quo citius vos hinc fructum aliqi 
4 capere possitis, ostendam quibns modis et viis ad b 

quam ille cum aliis adeptua est, scriptionis elegaati 
et dictionis puritatem facillime pervenire possitis. 
licet sus MiNERTAU docnerit, malui tamen meam 
eptitudinem prodere, et infantiam propalam pateface 
ut mei hinc saltern aUqoid addiscant, quam officii 
in hac re meum imprudenter deserere, aut laborem ju) 
data occasione negligenter subterfiigere. Nihil fictt 
aut ialsum ejus laudibus affigam, nihil vanum aut n- 
necessarium introducam, nihil inutile licet robisfortas 
notum et cognitum, in medium proferam, ut vestr 
animos satis ad studia propensoa, ad hsec et alioru 
simillimonim imitanda scripta alliciam. Ea tantu 
de Aschaho dicam, quae vel oUm a pr»ceptore mi 
f Joanne Racstero erudito quidem et honesto viro, ejt 

' dem collegii eo tempore alumno ssepissime audiverii 

vel a RooERi Aschami amicis et notis complurimi 
' pnecipue a perdilecto amico meo Gulielmo Irlani 

ejusdem Rooeri Aschahi olim pupillo, aliisque prs 
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stantibus viris in sununa dignitate congtitntiB, diligeuti 
perquiaitione didicerem ; vel qiise prtisaimum ex ejus 
scriptis et literia vel Anglico vel Latine exaratia ex- 
liauserim et ei'uerim. Prabete qiueso milii vestras 
attentissimas aures, dum htec a me proposita tenuiter 
pflrtractata fiieiint. 

RocEEUS AacHAJicS, * Kirby Wiske, ut fertur, in 
agro Ebomcensi, houeata et generoaa femiliii natua est, 
circa annum Domini MDXV. Pater illi Joahyes 
AscHAHDB fuit nobilissimi viri Domini Scroupi familise 
eeconomua. Qui ea vitse integritate, ea moruin 
gravitate, honestatc, et iu rebus gereiidia pmdontia et 
modestia floruit : ut noa ciim vulgari genere hominum 
illiuB r^onis {equandua, sed cum optimia sui loci atque 
ordinis viria jure comparandua esaet. Mater erat 
Margareta Aschama hones tiRsiina etcastisaima ftimina, 
multis generosis viris cognatione et sanguine propin- 
quissima. Hi, quum tres filios, Thomam, Antonium, 
et bunc Bogeruu Aschauos, filiasquc procreassent j 
et iis disciplinis, literis, et moribua, quibus puerilia 
a;tas imbui aolet, siuuma cum effingendoa et infonnandos 



• Non Ktrb}/ Wieie: ita enim iibri apnd gontes Esxteras 
tmprosai, et Ffllkrcs no iter in Hktoria viroram A nglkr S- 
luntrliim eTuIgarunt : ami Kirby Witkt legendum esse voiutat. 
Eet emm ia vioulua quidftra «jve partechia in argo Eboraoensi, 
ad npam fluiainiB Wiake, et iu vicinia NorthaUertoniB oppidi 
situs. AscHAMi noijtri ortii, dod taotum ctarus ; Bed et genere 
Domiiu Palliseei, raverentUssiroi arcliiepiacopi CosaUienais 
penlluiitris : et Gkoimii Hick£,su ibidem niitali die ; viri et 
olDtu goncre virtutis et pietatis ct doctriiue vara laude comu- 
latisaimi, semper futurua cclclicmrauB. Natntn eo louo sa 
fuisse teatatur vir cruditissimua, in diBsertationc tie una lin- 
guamm »eptf.ntrlonal,ium ejiistolari, qtiiuu ad Showkrum suum 
omatigwTTitun acribit, in Ihegauro earundem vetertin {mifunrum 
ifpteittrioruiihttn doctiasimo quidem et tnstmctiasimo, p. 155. 




tiatBie conjogea vixiaBent ; ana die et i 
iiii»adCl u i»l uiu ,aorteetiM>i|w* jqg^ti , 
Hi« Boonttrs » pstre iIjbimwih, in rlwiiiniim Wns- 
nsLDULSA &iiiili&, o niatiiwini liri Domini An<SD 
VVurGfiELDi sempttenHB Benuww viri iiapcnaia^ poeri- 
ti&m Riuun hoa«tMune goatentataai trmaefpt. Conu 
. aisgalari benefiokqne proTukme^ v^ cam ejiv- 

dem Domini AjfTOJin filiis, sab B. BoBso conuBBai pnc- 
Ctrptoiie, quein patria in loco perpetuo habiiit et muce 
iemjjer coluit, prima Liteiunim adeoqae virtatis omak 
noQ infeltcia uec poemteoda ftmdamenta jecit. Poer 
acri ingeulo et ainguliur iDJustria ant, magno noodam 
Lit«rarnm desiderio loflammatas ; libris Awgi;^ ^^ ^ q^g 
seixiel Itterarmn elementa didiciMet;, periectitaiiilis 
BUrifice deditna. Quod qoidem quasi aptrtum qcioddam 
omen fuit fatune diligentiB et ^ftiXtmutias in per^olren 
et Gnecia et Tjtfa'nia libris : ex quibtts, hebescente 
etate et mattirescente, gnaTissinios eraditionis sac 
exhaumrrit. Quum sic aub B. BoNSO in ea familui ti^ 
cinium f>ueiusset, et qautn prseceptom iudustria, ttitn 
Bui ipaiiis ingetdo, et ad liteins propenidoQe, ad earn 
eraditionia nrntnntatem perrenisset, ot od clariora jam 
doctriiue domiuUia tissvt prumovendus : summa ejoadem 
domini Antonii Wiugfekli prudentia, consilio, opev et 
aiixillo, m giaviaaimma UterHtissiniornm viromtu no- 
hiliimiTni dlvi Joaonis ErangeUats coUegii Cuntabrigiae 
ixBtum ascriptus eat, circa annum Domini AIDXXJK. 
Hunc Dorainum A.nto!!ium Wingfelditm semper in 
omtiibus vit» rationibua, tttrbulentiasimisque rerum 
8cerbitatibii9,tam propensnm adjutorem, tarn beni^um 
et liberalem patrouum eipertus est, ut quocunque 
•nimo ft oogitatione converteret, videbat, ut de se dixit 

• Vid. epiat, IX, lib. I. 
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promeritu ejus veltiti densa qusedam apum examlna, 
eic imdique raemoriaiu suara circumsopire, «t illas re- 
forendts uimquum se parcm fuUinim pi'ssagiret. 

In hoc nobili collegio tutor illi erat Hugo Fitzheh- 
BERTUS, ejiiBdem eoUegii Hocius, (toctrina, vii'tute, et 
modestia pnestans, et BoBiaiTO Pembero intima 
familiaiitato conjuiictisaimuaL Queiu Feubekuu sumnia 
caritate complexus est FrrzHEBBERXua, et ad omiieiii 
lionestatem sapi'jeque Bcripturte lectioiiein melliflua 
oiatione ssepisaiine vocavib et amicLssime instruxit. 
Hie etisun Rooerum ob ^regias animi dotes, unice 
dllexit et bonis Uteris virtute et pietate instituit. Erant 
eo tempore, quo Kogerus Ascsamus huic cullegio fuit 
emancipatua, in. hac acadeiuia omnium Uberuliuni 
artium doctores et ma^stii egn^iL Imo oerte in hoc 
UDo eoUegio, quod ea eetate singula bitius orbis lite- 
raniBi domicilia et doctisssiuiorum theologorum numero, 
eniditissimorum pliilcsophonim turba, eloquentissimo- 
nun oratorum niultitudine, vel juste adsequare vel longe 
Buperare posset, erantcomplurimi homines, oumipoKtiori 
literatura linguarumquo oogoitione pnestantissimi. 
Quorum die provocatus exemplis, et litenu'um iinbiben- 
danim ardore incemnia, brevi, propter admirabileiii 
ingenii vim et indefesaam in studiia indusitriam, tantos in 
Graecia Ltitiniiiquc litem progi'esaus fecit, ut omnes 
lequidea ai non aupei^aret certe iiiiua ainguloa adsquaret. 
Eo inquam tempore Cantabri^am veait quo literffi et 
Grscte et Lutinae eflloregcero, ot pneclara studia in ea 
acadetuia herbesoore, et ad aummuin hujua regui tima- 
mentum matui-escere cospcnmt. Ea setate postea 
floruit, qua GEonaius Daids, JoANNEa Beduaknus, 
RoBERTUS Pembekus, Thouab SMrrHca, Joanites 
Cirecus, NicoLAt.rs Ridl^us, Editotdi/S GRiNDAu-rs, 
TuoMAS Watsonds, Gualtercb Hadikjnub, jAfOBUa 
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FiLKunoNns, R. HoRiirs, JoAmra CHRisroPHZBaasts, 
Thomab WiLSOsrua, Joajtsm Brrojrrs, et infiiiiti aiS 
ewellenti doctrina prtediti, et p«;rspecta vitse mornmqoe 
probitnte omatt, magna academic eo tempore lumjiu, 
muxima post«a totius reipublicie oroaments, ▼^aenmi 
Hi enim, et ex his pneeipue Thoxas Suthus^ 
ttcndemiM splendor, et JoAirjrKs Cbecdb Cant&brigUB 
dcGus, nao exemplo, eruditione, diligexitia, constMotia, 
connilio, non studendi solum sed recte 'vi'rendi ordine, 
od prtBclara studia omnes adduxenmt et coDcitaruiit, 
qui ab eo tempore ad bunc uaque diem in Cantahrigia 
succreverunt, et ad eminentem aliquam doctrioam 
Hurrexerunt. £rant in hoa puero, praeter pnedaias 
ingenii dotea virtutumqae Hcmina, literarum avidum 
desiderium qutedam etiam incredibilis modestia, pudor 
Bin^daris, et grovitas qutedtun, nt Feubkbcts dicere 
Htilebiit, major qnnra quie ab iUa puerili setate ex- 
jjectauda esact, Magnum multia de suo acri ingenio, 
mm indole, ot magna in litoria delibandis industria 
8pem excitftbat, prrecipue Koberto Pembebo, homiiii 
Gneete bnguie admirabili fivciiltate excnJtLjsimo. Is 
enim prnadicore Bolcbat Abchamcm piierum, jam jam 
propediem inter viros excellentes et utriusque Unguae 
jieiitiaaimos coOooiindum fore, vel apnd morosos et 
iniquoH judicea, Multia et mngnis viris a primo statiin 
anno acceittissimus ; dootia et emditis gratasaimus ; a 
Joanne Checo perdilectna, eique Grjecte bngnse studio 
poatca conjnnctna : ThoMjE Smitho valde fiiiailiaris, 
JoANNi Eedmakno magna amicitia copnlatus ; Ridl^o, 
Daio, et reliquia hujua notte viiis ctiriaslmus; a sui 
aimilibua yalde amatns. Hunc Robebtub Feubkbub 
uniee amatmt, amplexaliatuv, in manibus liabebat, 
laiulabat, ad majora in dies et prteaens aennone et 
abaoua Uteris exoitabat. 
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A pueritia Giwcia Uteris Talde delectabatur, eas 
asuiilue meditabatur, et cum Latinis ad suam utilitHteia 
f^uotidie coiijurtgebat Et tjuo citiua ad GrsBuariiin 
UteniiTim cognitionem perveuiret, ijise puer pueros 
Giwcas literaa docebat, quod Pembkro luaximum 
vidtibatur admirabilis cuj\utdiuii in eo futurte eiiiditiouia 
argumentum. Htirtabiit«r euin PsitBERijs ut hoc 
aaaidue faceret, od suam augendam et locupletandam 
in ca lingua fEicultatem. Laudabat in bac ro conatiun 
iudustriamque ejus indiea. Et ad eum persequendum 
cursum exacuebat, et virtus certe laudata creacit 
Excitabat etiam in hoc puero Pemberua magnum 
desiderium pulsandi lyram, miisanim, ut ipse putavit, 
cultoribus aptiasimain, et Ascbamo, quod musicam 
vocalem probe callebat, facillimam. Jm quadam in 
ejiistola ad Kohkepm Aschamvu scripta euxn affatur 
Msce verbis, 

Bogere cariBsime, ago tibi gratias pro eputola tua Orooe, 
qiue vel Atlienis vidciri potuerat scripta, udeo ad tmguem 
Kal riv 'EWrjna-jiou observosti ; et est degaatiBainie depiuta, 
qutMi in te perjwtumn eat. DodsjEum et Pilsonitm felicea 
putas, Bed tn aiUiuc adoleacentulua et peno puer atrumque 
lotigisarnia snpeToa intervaUci ; give id studio aive natum debes 
aut iitrique potius. Sum literanim tuanun cuptdisaimus, qus 
me miritiuB delectant, vel scriptionis elegaiitia vel Ipaariim 
prtBBtantia. Da oponun, ut aic perfectua, turn Stoicus dXXo 
Avintttis, hoc est, ut beUe pulses Ijram. Perlege, ut facia, 
Gneeiim aUq^uid pufria ; plus utilitatis aUatura est tibi uuica 
fabella iSeepi perlu(;ta abs tc, qnam si audisses totiim Iliada 
lAtiae a doctissimiB enajratuin. Plikium lege, in quo renun 
cognitiu est maxima, et Latins lingua: opes floridiBsiniK. 

Htec Pf^mEEUS. Pi-seterea admirabilem prorsus in 
pLngendo gratiam aasoquebatur, quotidieqae earn belU- 
orem picturatioremque usu eJficiebat. Coepit Jam, 
maturesceute aetate, utriusque lingus auctorea assidue 
legere, privatis exereitiis Indulgere, djalecticia diapr*" 






iminynm : ot fmulo po«t i 
^^IW^»^ \mix\wt »i«jui.«to H«rai S3^ m 

I'iin ^ i(ijl illcM iidiitiuiu in vita jt 
«tl<M hmImIU ni vi«UM fuit. 

N'<» f«ii» iKiv'i ItoooM datat atodh. 
\mi. liiiiii|iiiiiM v)rliitis 0t enitUtionu 
Mj«, ikhk'* "" ■iiitf(iH ill Ktiiilk incuUoitt ^ 
•u ««(«)MJM't nlHlidlt, CiceaoNEV nbl, Plastokk, 
'Hfll',t*»l )imiltim |mrvolut»niIoi! proposait; 
«1)llKHit1w)iMtiii iriilUir, mitirimon amator, 
>i<ii« ]iiii<fll';r i tmno et luuce amplextu, et ad 
««i|tiM Miliriimlu* ent ; hujua limpidiasimis footflms 
mttM rivMUm Hikuxit. ; hinc duIciaaiiiuM puaoris dictio- 
(iImmmmmm (ixhoiiiiit, Hinc 8uaTiseim» cnttaons oim^ 
U/iuU N<jiiM lul ititiiiji itrimenBam landem, &d pnpQ- 
htrutii, n'loit jiun lutimit, pneclarum tiberemqae fmo- 
iMiii, ntl ioliiiH AcBxJjHmig maximiun omamenttmi, pro- 
JIlMBtw MUNUUt. HuBC mtctorem, si qnls alius, eb 
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constanter pervolvit et pmdentpcr imitatua est, suisque 
scsriptis et exereitatiotiibua quam publicis turn privatia 
optime expresait. Si quid postea in dictionis puritata 
scribondique prseclara facultate excelluit, id omne 
M, T. CicEBOifi et C. Caesari fteceptum ferre debet. 
Maluit enini ex ipsia fontibus pleiiisaime haurire quam 
rivuloa inde deductos conscctari. Platonem totiua 
Orraciie lumen, Athenarum aplondidissiiaaui geaimam, 
et volvebat stepissime et ejus prseceptia aninimn utilis- 
BLtne exooluit. Nee frigide aut supine legebat, aed ad 
maximum fhictuiu, ct diccndi judieandique facultatem 
pet'legebat. Ex Aristotele philosophorum principe, 
abditarum rerura cogaitionem, et praeclaroa sapientiaB 
thesaui"08 diligentlssime excerjisit. THtrcYDiDEM et 
Herodotcm optimoa Historiograpbos ; Behostheneh 
et laocRATEM suavisaimoa oratorea privatini discipuUs 
pnelegebat, Vwios philosophoa, oratorea, poetaa, aut 
puUice in coUegio, aut privatim in cubiculo expone- 
btit. Ejt quibua studiis et exercitationibus, tantam et 
eruditiouia aoce!«ioiiem et tarn plenara utriusque 
lingiife facultatem est adeptus, ut uomen ejus magis 
atque magis eiutuerit, Et jam prseterlapaia in hisce 
stxidiis et exercitiia tilum annoram curacuUs, maximo 
totius AcademiiB applansu, id celebemmis comitiia 
C&ntabrigiffi habitia, anno Domini MDXXXVII 
die Martis post featum Divi Petri et Pauli, artiuin 
magi^r inanguratua eat, aunum. tetatis earn agens vi- 
cesiiuam primum, quum jam clarissimee memoritB 
princejts IIenricus Octavtjs viginti novem annos itig- 
uaiiset, et EDVARDtjiu nubiliasimum filimn ex uxore 
Joanna Semeria regina progenmaset. 

Erat moribiLs facilliniis, animo aperto et tdmplici ; 
natura crat leoia et mitis, comitate uBiibilis, ainicis 
iidelisaimus : vita honestua, homo ad amidtias cum 
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Dictio tam bcilis tna erat bene tamqne Latiua, 

Tarn doloee muneii, taxn lepidique tui : 
Vt multoa aut jam versus ftwusc pei aiinos. 

Ad Musas natus vel vjdeare mibi ; 
Ad Mqsos DatuB, qui taLa canmna paut^ 

Judiiiir) appaiea, docte Gutlselms, meo. 
Hue quo te natura focat ducitque benigna, 

Ingenii vires tu qiioque flecte tm. 
KoQ doctoa, B«d nos docUcg tmtwa benigna 

Produxit, doctoa cura laborque tacit. 
Katures dotes iudustria p«rficit, ilia 

Si deait, felii uil valet ingemum, 
Contigit iugenium multiB nsturaqae felix, 

Aat ill perpaiiL'is cum laborque vigent. 
Ijitor [lerjfflucoa illos, Okinballb, videru!, 

Tu qaoque uonspicuum velle temere locum. 

Hujua ettam pupilii fuerunt, prseter alios q-uonjtn 
nou occurrunt niilii nomina, JoAUtraES THOMsOKirs, 
Edvakdus Eavenus et G-ulielmdb Irlasdus : ita lite- 
ria Grsecia Latinisque mstructi, ita moriboa suaves, ita 
liberalium artium splendore conspicui, ut Roceri Aa- 
cuAm diBcipuloa facile possis agnoacece, RooEnuS 
ASGHAUUS jam juvenis, magiiia ingenii omamentis 
adjutus, maximis naturae prtesidiia oniatus, summit 
tliiigenti^B ot literaruin beneficiis prseditus, ad Graecam 
Linguam publico in BchoUs, Acadeiniae nomine, totiiis 
Academic sufiragiis, cum satos luculento stipendio 
erat ascitus : priusqiim munificeDtissimus Princepa 
Heneicus Octavus, Lectionem suam Graecam in Can- 
tabrigiti iuatituiaset. Ex quo tempore etiam Grtecttm 
liiigwam qnotidie in CoUegio Divi JoANins, ubi sociua 
fiiit, longo tempore pi^legebat. Hie inprimis novam 
Gn»cue Linguee prontmciationem, ab omatissimis viiis 
totius Academito lumimbuB, Thoua Smttho et JoAUifB 
Check) felicisaime introductam, imitari et amplecti 
nnlel»at ; et ob earn caussam in initio, cum Foxi^o 
juveue ingemoso et diaerto Reginei CoUegii socio re''*" 






batur : Bed in cam greviter ac aperte invebi, propto 
CuBCi et Smith t auctoritatem, Qon aadeLat : qua 
suoa omatisidi&o6 amicoa, doctissunos semper pneoep 
tores agnovifc, Cujaa proDunciationia vestigia paaif 
post Diente «ua impressit, et ad extreiuum usqni 
st)iritmn acerrime proptigna^'it : ut in quadam U 
HvBEBTUii crpiatola, vinun Gr&c% IaDgti» oogmtioa 
inatructmsimtim, oomiti Palatlno Rheai s secretii 
tertio libra dlliicide apparet Honestaa oblcctationeg 
hoaesta exercitia, ntpote qu« erant docto homine digna 
amabat plurimum : sed ea potaBsimum, qus et corporii 
prodessent eanitati, et animi robur et firimtatein at) 
gerent. Sagittando se multum exercuit, et qaaoti 
jKiritia exercuit, liber a se doctissime conscriptua, el 
Hg^tbioo Octayo ante profectionem in Galliam ad ex 
pugnaDdam Bononiam oblatuei, omio Domitii 1544 
testicari potest. De quo libro Eobeetus PEMBEaDl 
hue duo carmina luait : 

Koii minus bic iircu eat qnam lingua claroB utraque ; 
Sic omat patriam, do jarat iUe buobi. 

Nec defuenmt, qui ei banc sagittandi oblectationeni 
vitio vertebant : qui si cum Asghamo comparentur, 

aut pnidentia, linguanim peritia, ingenio, renim usn, 
scribendo, excogitando, honeste vivendo, pupilloB dili- 
genter institueado, plane fiigescerent. Honesta exer- 
citia honestain et studiosani decent vitam : nee in vita 
lioneste agenda sunt negligendie honestse oblectationes. 
Etonim lionesta oblectutio molesrtiani a severioribiia 
negotiia coUectam ftigat, et horaiues laboribua repaint 
et reataurat. Quam I'em, ut tanquam licitam et legiti- 
mam, semperque omni hominum generi ooncessam com- 
prtibem ; necesse est, ut paulnlum exeurrat et ex suis 
liinitibus expatietur oratio mea, duni ostenderit Eo- 
oERO AscHAMO probe licidase, ad animi relaxatiouem, 
honeatis oxorciis uti ; et cum maxime, ad conaervaa^, 
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dam corporis sanitatem, debuisae talibtis indulgcre 
delectatiombns, licet ille ipse Imac rem, in initio 
primi libri Bo arle uttffiltarM, doctiasimo tractaverit, 
undo defenaio Batia honeata et resiwnsum satis aptiira 
peti possit ; tamen, quooiam tempus postulat et occasio 
oUata didlcendi materiaui subministrat, non gravabor, 
pnce quod fiat vestra, rem eandem, licet bob eisdem 
viribua, communire, et exemplia rationibusq-ue claris- 
aime illustrare. Legimus Scipiosem et luELnm, par 
verse amiciti^ clarlssimum, ut Valeru Maxuii verbis 
Titar, honestia oblectationibus seae dedinse. Qui nire 
feriantes puerilibus India aniitmm relajtabout, et ad 
Cajetam poitum Campaniffi Lucrinuinque lacum Cam- 
pania conebfts, id eat doiiorea testas piscium, ut pur- 
pune, miiricis, ostrearum, et timbelicos, id eat rotundoa 
calculos, iiitidos, politos in speciem nostri vimbelici, 
puerorum more colligere et ad onuicm imimi remissio- 
nem ludumque descendere solebant. Hoc relaxationia 
genua in otiosia viris et incrtibus turpe ; in Scipionk 
vero Afbicano minore et Oaio LjELio sapiente summa 
amicitia, teste Ciceeone, conjunctia : omnium virtDtum 
inter se societate, ut Valemds Maximds refert, copn- 
latii), videtur fuissc honeetiasimum. Neacinnt hi Lo- 
minea nimu! iniqm reriim septimatores, QoijiCTUM Sc^b- 
VOLAM Ckassi socerum ac Caii Leui generam, foren- 
atbus n^otiis ministeriisqne defatlgntum, alea, et cal- 
crulis, int'erdum pila, iMsiaso. Ignorant Id tetrici et 
Bevori judicos Catokkm minoreni aleie et pitntinrjilius 
indulaisse; Sookatem more puerorum anmdinom aa- 
cendiese; Amasim .^Egypti regem eompot^itionibus se 
dediaae joooque, morionem et scurram egisse, postqtiam 
fori negotia curasnet et seriis occupationibus se defati- 
gassot. Qui quum esset ab .^^'ptiLs eo uomiiie accu- 
satue, qnod rem regi non convenientem faceret, sapien- 
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ter reapondit ; Aroua, m aempor intoati 
iri ; ita ai hominee aasidao labori, continois srtn 
dodant, ntw tilln pnrtc nd lusum uti velint, lore 
dntsntim aut lueute capti fiiuit aut meml 
pnecUre Oridiua : 

Quod cant altMna raqvie, dnrabile non 
Optime PiiUTAJtCBUs otlum appellant eo 
laboris. Moderatu eoim et hnnestis exorcitus 
tixeroent studiuKi, ut ad Btudeudum lalioresqtie 
diis perferendos alacriora et vegedora rcddant. 
ndmodum niiuia intensio fningit anrnm, ita 
deditmn esse literarum 8tudii.s, nee unqoam 
honeetis laxare oblectAtionibus, foicit, ut animns 
nus nequeat diu dumre iu seriia studiis et laba 
CsABSfiB apud CiOBBoNEH 2 De Oratore, Catutj 
tiam optime rofellit. Dieit gymnasia non atdmi 
pons gratia, inventa et extructa fuisse ; et offirma 
fructum non esse aaimi eontentionem sed relaxati 
In hac illustranda sententia, utitur inprimis exi 
SciPiONia et li£iAA, quo ego suptu sum usus, qu 
rusticari et incredlbiliter repuerasoere eolebant ; 
nis ex urhe tanquam ex vinculia evolasseat. D 
aliud sumit arguraontum a similitndine avium, qua 
confinnantlm sententise belle congruit. Qutmi 
dimi, inquit, volucres videmua proereatiouia 
utilitatis busb cauaaa, fingere et conatruene : 
eaadem autem, quum aliquid effeccrint, levandi b 
8ui causaa, passim ac libere solutas opere volitare 
nostti aiiinii forcnaibus negotiis atque urbatio t 
addam etiam, gi'avissimis studiis defessi gestiua 
volitare cupiunt Yacui cui'a atquo Inbore. As 
hercule aimilitudoj et quse Lujusanodi liominum en 
et riimis sm'eram cenauraiu optime refutai-e vi( 
Nimio enim studio ingenium obtunditur, ra' 
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exercitio reScitur : oontinuis stndiis corporis vires 
«nerTantiir, honestis laboribua jucuudissime refocil- 
lantur. Continua quies, vel Galeno teste, maxiiniiia 
est maliiTn ad corporis cuatodiam : at moUerata cruporia 
motio, ipso Gaieno judico, miudinum bonuin. Ob 
Iianc caussam Grseci in usu habuerunt certamiaa 
gjnniiica, veuationea, saltationes, nee noD alia. plurimA; 
quibu8 quasi voluntariis eaceTcitiis, ad veroa et necea- 
sarios belli labores juventutem acueb&nt, ne otio tor- 
pesceret. Sic studiosi, ne stadendo sine internusaione 
ingenium obruerent aut corporis vigorem laliefactarent, 
liabtierunt sua ohlectametita, musicam aut atbleticam 
awt alia hujusmwli, qiiibus animus atudendo fetigatus 
beUiaaime reficeretur. Quaraobrem, si bonesta exer- 
citia molestlam fugent et nos laboribns restaarent ; si 
SciPio et Leuds, gravissimi et sapientiBaimi viri, 
oonchoB et umbelicos puerorum more oollegerint : si 
QuiNCTos ScjEVOLA pila luserit, Cato alea indulaerit, 
Socrates anindinem ascendent, Aha bis morionem 
egerit; si honeatsc exercitationes corpora ad eusti- 
nendos laborea promptiora reddant ; si Ckassus apud 
OiCEBONEU Ikw idem coniirmot ; si aves, quum nidos 
conatnucerint, levandi laboria caussa, labore vacuae 
libore volitent ; si corpora continuis studiis enerventur, 
Bonestia exercitiia reiiciantur ; si modorataj corporis 
motionea corporia sanitatem conaervent, quies vero 
corporis Tiribus poceat ; si Grjeci gymnicis certamini- 
bus aliiaque hujusiaodi Be exercuerint ; si denique 
studiosi semper aiiirnoa studiis defessoa nut musica 
recrearint aut corpora arte atbletica refociUoriiit ; non 
video quid iraptHliret, quo minus Rogebus Asceluti'S 
Bija haberet bonesta oblectamoiita, arcu uteretur, mit 
oKeKrpuofia'^ia interesaet. HaiC ideo a me ohit.cr 
sunt in medium producta, ut omni negltgctitias auspi- 
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ciono liominetn ootifitantein, gnanim, f.«t if 
viruni liljen'.m, «t uiiuia eurioetitn alionuu 
oiToremque oiunibiis deriJi-iMtuni propineiD : 
ipnini v-irtut4> ct litoria adoquare non possent 
ttttnon, <'t oil jioucat* beo exerci^ re; 
Maauruut. 

Ynldo dclectabfttur sngittando, nee de 
quum OnutaUrigue citset : et nonnnnquam si 
fiTcism liuc excmtetioiie delectafa«tur. Stid I 
taiidi cupiditaa onm a liliria nunquain avoc^ 
iiigeniutn nd Utems Itetius et alocriuH, volnn 
ad stu<lia recoleuda jiaratioFom reddcbat Mi 
daatuT ail sturlia rcilitusi, a c|mbtis uecesse q 
sa;|str:iumero inter misaio. Corpus habebat ' 
nai'iuni, niultis morbia afflictatnm, ciii si i 
poperciaset et boneatia iBboribws refeciaset, in | 
dill dunii'i) non valniaset. *AXXi ravra fiiv I 
jam undo digreasa est convertat se orati» 
Scripijit literas onuies, quos Academia ad rej 
jestatetn, aut qnoscunque alios honoratos vii 
torum annomm gpatio, dedeiit : et tanta d 
tanta elegantia depinxit, ut nihil accuru' 
riliil elegjintius depingi potueiit, Politiaa: 
detn depinxit, veuuste exaravit, hacque opti 
citatione omnes tunc temporis studiosos et 
longe BUpemvit, Si Latine literas e: 
admirabiliua ; ai Greece scriberet, mauu ejiia 
ctrius : si Anglice literaa pingcret, valde 
Httc exercitatione postea docuit nobiliiisim 
oipem Edvahdum SEircM, illu«trissimam 
EuZABETEAM, lioDointiasimoa fratres, HenbI 
Carolum SuffolciiB duces, multosqae alios et| 
feminas. Et, quod omnium priestautiasiraij 
aptieaimuui fuit, fi^ueuH senatus A cades 
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JoAXHis Checi locum, qni anno Domini 1544, Julii X, 
ab AcailemiA fid ilocendum illustrissimuin principem 
Edtardum, a nobilisaimo patre Hekrico Octavo erat 
avocatiis, iiiianimi conseusti Oratorem AcaUemiEe ilasig- 
navit. Quod rnuDos novem fere annos «t prwsens et 
abaensi retinuit, ac tanta diligeatia, tauta digiiitate, 
tanta admiratione, tanta detiiqiie scribendi dicendique 
comraofleratione eo est perftmctus, «t a ncmine roelius 
aut pnEclarius adomari potuerit. Cujus suavitatem, ut 
tiistatur CuRisTOPBERaONUS in quadam ad earn epistola, 

li[k miilti nrlminLri Bnle1>ant, Ut nihil pl^tie faerit, qaod ^oa 
at! jdiUtiuris litenitura! Btndium langiB iadtaverit. Cujus to 
oratioue grnriCas ea fuit, ut anituoa andientitun noD art pnuleu- 
tiam solam eruJire, vemm etiam ita prorooTere jMituit, at quo 
veJJet, facile impelleret. CiijuB Musa; etiara in scriWndo tain 
elegoutes fueniat, at suaritos nc acrmoDifi, qui tarn condone, 
artJHfioHo, ornateqce constmctua fntt, an pmdentia ill seutea- 
tiia, qnce tiun crebra> eraut ia onttioae puaitsc, nutj^ oblocta- 
Terit, plane neacirent. 

Potui hujus rei locupletissimoa testes adfeiTe ; aed 
noil est iiecessariiim in re tam oerta et perspicua testi- 
bus iiti nou necessariis. TJt setate et tempore, sic duc- 
trina, ingenio, liuguamm peritia, hmnaiiiorihua litem 
et historiis accrevit, ut illius nomcn uon uniua col- 
legU jxkrietibusconcludi, nou in obscuri mbiculi angulis 
abscond] [josaet, sed louge lateque disseininuttuii per 
multorum voculas disperauiu fiiit, et in apertutn qutisi 
existiinationis campum irnipit. Nobilibus viris, illua- 
trisaimia feraiiiis, doctiasimia episcopis innotuit. Quorum 
multorum gratiam aucupabatur, plarimonim benivo- 
leiitiam conciliabat, nonnuHormti beiiiiicain et liberaJem 
natumm sentiebat. Impriiuis autem Edvabdo IuBO 
archiepiscoiKi Eljoracensi notLsBimus fuit ; qui eum et 
amavit plurimitm, et ntultis Ijenitini^ annuoriuc ficiisioue 
liberalissime aJomavit. Duci Suflblcieiiai lectiwuiiUB 
ui. 21 
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feuiinie ct ejus TKtliilisMmis filiis Hmnuco et 
nobiliMimm femimc An!*^ iUuHtriasinii eoniitis ] 
I'liicnsiii uxori, noUilivKimique dnmiRi marchioiil 
tham|ilouc'ntiia sorori ; saDctissiino viro doiuino '. 
Bft'KiKj (itcfuncto jnm Hevrico Octayo aanol 
154G \i.t. 47] circ* iuiem Januarii, et pati-i «oo; 
Edtaedo lUio ad religioncm LnstnumndAin uato), j 
Oermania ainplissimiB pnemiis ab £ovaju>o ro^e < 
oersitUB, ut Cantabrigiae sacram tUeologiain tvigkot 
dio profitett'tur. Quia Bpceuo erat Rogero 
cttrior I Quern majore amore complectebatur Re 
AscUAMUS 1 Qucjji majore fide, obserrantia, stutj 
nerabatur, (.Tik'lMit, obserrabat Aschamub 1 Hj 
f^tate, prudentLa, cunsilio patrem, etdoctriua, mo 
vitsB BaDctitate, praeceptorem semper habuit 
ooluit. Poatreuio umottilt omnium adolescentuj 
Fbccnlci, generosissimffi dominEe Elizabeths, Hi 
OcTAVI filiffi, Edvakdi regia aorori, qtue ci (propt 
LiKLiTUM Gkixdallum ejus pupillum, qwi eutidem 
nam Elizabetham turn JoAMNia Checi opera doceb 
pluriiimm favebtit. A qua, pest Gdlieliu Geinda 
oliituin, quum jam RoGEEUS AscHAMua octodecim f 
annas in Acadc^mia. feJiciseiDn? studnisaet et inter ill 
memoria: viroH floruisset, eetatia sasi annum agens i 
gesimum secundum, a literario otio ad literaiii 
negotium ; ab academia Chestoniam ; ubi ilia tunc te 
poriB, ut fertur, commonibatur, accersitus fuit an: 
I>omini 1548, circa mensem Februajii, impetrata 
magiatro et aociis absentiaj venia, ut earn doetrii; 
imaginem, quam in ea GuUELMUS Grindallus inch 
avei-at, omnibus lineameiitia, coloribus, formia et pe 
poliret ot politissima arte perficeret. Hie pupillus i 
earn docendo priorem locum occupavit ; non sine omn 
fortasse tntotis consilio: sequutus eat pupillum tutn 
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otnni eruditioms luude cumulatissimus : qui et illam 
perfecit doctiinse effigiem, quam ille alter et piimua 
Apelles tantiun inchoaverat, Doadum ad firn^m im- 
niatura morte correptiis perduxerat. Immditam hoc 
et valde admirabile, ut poet Apellem alius pictor ex.- 
surgerot, qui in ejus sniffectiis locum, et posaet optime 
et pertentai-et felicissimo adniiral>iteni illam oria pul- 
chritudinem, reliqwarum coi-pora partium acce^ione 
illustrare, et apleutlidioribua eoloribus nobiliorique 
tirtificio, reliqua lineamenta exprimere et perficere. 
Superavit Lie Apellkm Apelles, hoc nuUus unquam 
pictor efficere potuit. Neque hi fuerant invaginum sed 
mentium pictorea : non colorilsus aed eruditione et 
artibua ; non penicillo sed ingenio hanc dusenint 
imaginem mentis illustriasimae doniiase ElizabetHjE. 
Illam ille tanta diligentia, tanta experientia et studio 
duos anuoa docuit, et ilia ilium taota oonstantia, 
labon?, am ore, voluptate amiivit, ut iUene majoi-e 
quidem cum juc«nditat« et volujjtate pnelegerit, an 
ilia lubentiore animo didicerifc, non possim qxiidera 
facile statuerei. Unum hoc dicam, ab eo libenti^ime 
noe omnes diacere, quem magni facimus, Et magnum 
oeite ad noatros in Uteris progreasus momentum adfort, 
ai magoifice de prseceptore sentiamus. Ilia Greecaa 
literaa avido quodam desiderio degustabat ; Latinag in- 
defeaso studio ampiebat. In quibus quantum profa- 
oerit, aliorum sit judicium, qui et earn Latine Grwceqiip 
loqiientem audivenint et ad stnporem usque admimti 
sunt. Forlegebat cum ilia Doinina Elizabetha inte- 
grum fere Ciceronem, magnani partem Tin Livn, 
selectinres orationea Ibocratis, Sophoclis tragoedias, 
Gi-a'cuni TestamentHm, locos communes Phiuppi Me- 
LAKCTBoNis, cum aliis hujusmodi inHiguioi'la notie 
auctoriliUH. Quo amore, toto hoc tamjviro, et qua 
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l>etii volenti ft unicn hue fpiniimi-ura Pheonix 
AacilAUiiM pra<w])Utrtrm |inis(!(|tiubi ret, ot qun 
VRiitift, studio, officio, ilk'cattii coluit, malui vgo in 
tntitip jiriiicijiis ojuiiinne irlinquiTf, qtiam inel 
ftigido alii» coinmemorare. H«)C omnia aporte as4 
b»t illo invitiis nb ilia, non sittis coDsideratiia u 
pOBtea fassus est, diacesaua : quum, domina sua E 
BETH A mTiti8Uin&, Cautabrigiam ad recolenda et 
branda veters studia rererterctur. Kec aliquld uu( 
m^gis eum dolore affludi, qu&m quod iUa invit 
ilia dijKederet a qua majumum sui laboiis fnU 
expcctaret ; ut [weteA ftjliclHsinio contigit, quum dot 
EuzABETBA ad rerum gaberuiunila evecta fiiit. 

Quum aulicu turba sic liberatus et veteria otii ; 
rarii suavitati restitutua Cantabrigiam rediisset,| 
ontiquum in collfgio Divi JoASSis locum jKisaid^ 
Grtecas litems docebat, Oratoris munere perfmigobal 
aitisque bonesttim (x>nditionem Regia Eovaadi |j 
ficontin. obtinebat ; nolo dicere, quanta hie volupj 
perftindebatiir, quum ad Vetera recurrenda iiig( 
curricula, ad voteres redintegrondas amicitias, ad 
llssimoa amplexandos amicos, ad sanctissimuni 
dum patrem Domimim Bucebum, ad gratisaiinoa , 
cicndiis piqiillot!, juvcnumque insiiicienda et proi 
venda studia reverteretur. Sed hie diu fortuna, 
ut ■veriaaime dtcam Deua, eum non est passus pe 
figere et vit« quasi tabermiculum ponere, ad illHstiT^ 
fiei'agenda uuiuem natiun, et ad miijores res in 
publica oonfieiendas aptura et liabilem. Anno Doid 
1550, reatatia tempore, amicos suos in agro Ebc 
ccnsj visit : ubi quum pai'vo temjioris spatio coraB 
ratus fuisset, erat inde statim pneclarissimi equiti 
JoANKis Checi literis ftd aulani accitua, wt c\ua onjf 
tissimo vLro Domino Kichakdo Mohysino, ad Caholot 
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QonrrUM regio legato, in Germaniam proficisceretur. 
Quo mtul potult ei gratius accidere : nam magno 
quodam tenebatur deaiderio exteraa nationes pei^a- 
granili, aliomra iKiyiulorum mores cognoscendi, nrVjea 
iimseadi, Acadomias inspiciendi, I'egiomim ritus, monu- 
menta, instituta perlustraniiL Nee iwssnni hoc loco 
pi^ffitormittere, quod ille jucunda subinde recoi'datione 
recoluit, quomodo in via, iter ab agi-o EboracciiRJ ad 
Aulaiu fadens deflexerit Lecestriam, ut iUusttissimam 
adolesoentulam Joanbam Geaiak nobilissimam mar- 
chionis Dorsetensiti flliain viseret, ciii antea iii aula 
valde fuit faniiliaria. Ubi, qu«m in ejiia cubiculum. 
KSiiet admiaaus, bvenit illam solam, legentem Gnece 
Fhadonmii Platonib. SeJ ea quae cum Ula habuit 
cotloquia non est opus hie repetere, quoniam ille ij>8e 
pulclienimo in suo Preeeeptort AngUce conscripto ea 
partim expresaerit. Quum ad Aulam jiervenisset, et 
de suo itinere cum Domino Joakne Cheoo egisset : 
infra jwiucoa dies cum omatisaimo viro Domiao Rich- 
ardo Morysino Bt'gijB Majestatis legato, in Gennaai- 
anj, quan) antea invisere animus glisceljat, iter instituit 
ut TLamesin xx Septembiis 1550 conscendit. In quo 
itinere, vir sumniDB ernditiouis loca omnia diligenter 
porq\ii.-*ivit, hominiim moi'ea accurate diilicit ; teiiipla, 
monunienta, portus, moaasteria, bibliothecas, ibra, 
murou, castella prudenter auimadvertit. Doctorura 
virorum notitiani sibi peperit, amorcm condliavit, 
multorum amicitiam sibi arcttsaimia vinculia copula vit ; 
et ita contiuuis laboribus omnia ctignitu necessaria, 
iudefessaque iuduatria dvitatura situs et oppidorum 
structuras studjoso notavit, ut pulclierrimarum rertim 
exjx^rientiam, magno studio coUectam, domum reporta- 
ret. Et is, qui in Anglia nuper coniplurimis valde 
cainiti et probatus exstiterat, nunc in Germania niultis 
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Dominua Richabsus Mqbvsincs legatus regius eum 
oA omnia aua conailia, ad oianeH ddiberatioiics, quas 
de maxiiiiis graviasimisque rebus in Germania Iiabuit, 
propter pnideutiam et reniiu tiaum semper udhibebat. 
Et tan turn etiam ejus fidei, ingenio, et pnidentire 
singukri tribuebat, ut omnes curas et cogitationes suos 
ei libentisaime impertiret. Queni adeo studiosum, 
honestum, induatrium, officiosum, literatum comperit, 
ut eju3 cousoitii) valde delectaretur. Et quamvis 
Dutura inflammatus magna tencbatur res foris in 
Gennanm g«sttia videndl cupiditate ; tnmen magna 
constaiitia et voluptate, officio auo erga domiuum 
iegutmn domi perfungi cupiebat. Pi"oponain Tobia 
magnam hominiB iudutftriam, quam in variis Uteris 
Anglice sciiptiii ex Germania in Augliam perapicio. 
Dicetis HoQEKUM Ascuauum in Germania non fuisse 
otiosvun, nee coininuiii peregre proficlscentiiini in alias 
regiones more tempus iucassmn contriviase ; qui 
HsepisHirue iiequiorea ac quandoque etiam stidtiorea sane 
redeunt, qimm exiorant. Fi'selcgebat domino legato 
Augustte totum MeroD(>tuii, qtiinque tragcecliaH 
SopHOCLis, aliquot EuwpiDia ; viginti tres orationea 
Dehosthenis, ab ejus adventu in Gei-mauiiua Octo- 
bris xii 1550, usque ad xii Auguatx 1551. Singulis 
diebus legebat bis,et lux faeiebat quatuor uniuscujusque 
septimanee diebus : tempore HUtemerldiano trea aut 
quatuor pflgiiiaa Herodoti interpretabatur ; pomeri- 
ditino tempore, ducentos et duodecdm aut ducentos et 
tredecim versus Sophoclis aut Eltripldis expUcaVtat. 
^eUquia tribiLS hebdomadse diebus transcribebat literas, 
<lutB emat a domino legato in Augliam missa;. Non 
%ur«unim homiuia diligentiam, industriam, studium, 
^ui aic continuia rir*"in"V«»"r •Mfupatioiubus, et taineu 
c>xciDiA pi ibat1 Quod 
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tempus jam qiiicti, ofcio, ainlcoram confafinlatii: 
ecribunilifl in Atiglimii a<I a^nicos litem 
Noctumo tempi II* hoc factittibat : noctumo tempoi 
tllHrio snu IVA auditaii, fftctoH, aut viaim niandaliHt. 
alJ(|iitt vncui t*'iivf>uris [lortiiincwla a rftliqnis ncgotiis 
BtiiJiis concodeli&tiir, id UMupos Ubt^ntisjiimc idngii 
oppidii, !tl)i cum doiuuio legato commorabatur, vidt^nrl 
doctoB fvdemido, mores et inntituta urbiiim discend 
nova (tndiendo, totnm conHUinebat. Ad maniis cjt 
viu-ift uova, perVeneniirt Turcica, ABiataca, Afiicaai 
rapistico, Gtrnnanicn, Cfesariana ; qua? quidem oroni 
diligfiitiBsimo nota1«»t : niliilomiiius tamen illte liters 
quua a JoAWME Stdrmio rccipei-et, plenismmas erudi 
tione, elegnntia, oloquentia, hnntanitatc, midto majon 
volujitate ilium pcrfiidnrijiit. In omnibua Uteris i 
Gertuauia uiiKiiis ad imiicos Oaiitabrigienses, Joannensea^ 
ot ille vocabat, semper jtpecibus valde oontendelial^ 
ut in ejus abaentia, cnlle<5ii divi JoAKNia alumm it 
litem Gnecis et virtntibiis indius profioereut ; utbont 
moresi et pietatem cum dixrtrina imbiVjerent ; ut OratdriJ 
munus, ciijus ille absens fructiim percipiebat, diligent 
sujipleretur. Tix crederetis, quo studio et coutetitionf 
hoc piKstulaliat, in variis litteria Anglice scriptia, qua 
ipMK hnuiaimsime amplector, et custodio cKUgentissime 
Quidam etiam ail me contenderunt ut has edereo 
qitutn ob Ruavitatera lingiise in qua sunt scriptss, tut 
nb senUiitianini Hplendoi^m quo sunt perpolitte. Se 
quid h:ec 1 Quum CEnopoiiti et Haifa iii Itnliw finibiu 
cotmuoi-aretur, generale concilium Tridenti habitun 
Mali jirinio visendi tenebattir deaiderio ; ut illic Uliu 
gcnemliw eoncilii et aynodi Ktsituni, nrdiuera, et tracta- 
tioncm apcrtc disceret, et st-udiose annotartit ; aed nee 
faciiltas, nee faeultatca ei iid liauo rem supjwtoront. 
J>ici vis potoBt, qua sedulitate omnia in illin i-cgionibu 
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oppWa perlustrare, quo etiam animo amnes ommam 
civitatum consuetudmea scire cupieljat. In tota tanoen 
hm pei'egrinatione, in longa hac voluptate, qua profiin- 
debatur, exteras region es pei-agrando, exterontmqwc 
mores et populi ritus perhtatraiido, vitse libere in 
studiia OautabrigiJB actje, nnllam vitam, etiam ai splen- 
did a appareret, nee in republica Anglicana ciun digiii- 
tate nee in peregrinis nationibua ciiia multanim rerum 
experientia et voltiptate, comparaudam ease jndicavit. 
Dulces illic foitasse putabat esse studiorum ctimiteB, 
dulcia colloqiiia, tiitas et sine periculo suaves obambu- 
lationes, dulcissimiw Miisas, fldelissimoa amicos, intimos 
omnium conailiorum socios, qnos idem aiaor, idem erga 
liteiiis ardor, eadem stuJia arctiasimis et quasi adamau- 
tinifl amicitise vinculia copulabant. Eat enim ea veris- 
siiuft aroicitia, quani virtus conglutinat, non voluptas 
aut utilitas conjungit : qua: ubi seiiiel bomiimm anirais 
recepta fuerit, ibique nitlicess egerit et coaluerit, num- 
quam extiiiguitur, etiamsi amici locorum intervatlis 
sejungantur, jter liteitm, vel per nuncios, aut alio modo 
amicitias atudiose retineut, et finnissiiiie conaervant. 
Optitne CiCEBO, ut semi>er aolet, mihi dixisse videtur : 

Omnium 80ciet*tiun, nulla pneatautiar est, nulla firmioii 
quum qtium viri bciiii moribua siiuileB siuit faiiiiliaritate coti- 
jTiDcti : niliil eoiin tUuabHiuja Dfic copolatiiia, quaiu luonua 
aimilitudo bonorum. 

Preeferebat hanc vitam Booerus Aschauus omni 
Hjilendori, omni dignitati, omnibusujue in republica 
aplendidis miincribus. Et quam aliam ob ciiiissam 
pneftTclwit, nisi ut quiete se Musis totum dederet, 
niiiutum continuo Uteris excoleret, Graeeam lingnam 
qua mire ciipiebatur, CantaLrigiffi doceret, et Demos- 
TUENIS, quem Ule atudiose senijier studiosissime vero 
quum in G«ruiiuiia caset volvebat^ Bucctun, vio), suavi. 
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.tatem, pbrosim, veneres, omnibus Grteese lingnMi 
Jiosis enuclcarct et expruneretl Solebat dicera 
bominea et res liumaoas nesoire et jucuade act«e 
delectum [>enitu!< ignorare, qui noQ sequebantur ii| 
ox illis mtionibua, quas M, T. CiCEKo in prima pj 
J}e Oratore seutentia commendavit, nuoqnam. 
quutus est : hoc est : 

PcrlMMitofl illoR etst, qni eum vita curBnm t«iiare ] 
tit vi'l ill uegotio, slue |iericiilo, vel in otio Cfum dignite 
pDWeat. 

Qmim jnm in multia Gerinauiw civitatibus 
bus etiainJtalise urbibua,cnni magnu et videndi voluc 
ft dosiUerii cxplcnili cupiditnte maximoque experieij 
fi-iictu ftb atiiio Doniini 1550, Septembria xjt, ua 
iid aiiama 1553, cotnmorafcus fuisset ; Julii vi, nol 
isimwa priaceps Edvardus Settcs, immatura niorte,J 
Lujus regni maxiitmni iletrimentum, ad picmim oi 
iugetitem dolorcm, ad oimiium Anglorum imniena 
mtUum et Rooeri AscojUII magnam cat aiui tatem, 
ubiit. Quo [lessinio &to exanimatus Bogebus Abc 
MUS, quo dobjre pene coiifectus, et curis, [inopia] soil 
tudineque valde implicituB, quod rex oecidiaaet, qti 
fortunulae suae periiasent, quod amici omnea, eve 
jam ad rerum gubemacula regiiia Majua, a priatfl 
dignitatt) dcjccti esaeut ; roditum festinavit, et cilia 
fiueni mensis Septembris, a Gt(?rmania in Angliam itei 
apparavit. Magiio gaudio perfosus Germaniam adiit 
eummo laceroM coiifectissinius domura est re versus. 
Erat jam omnibus exutus prresidiw, annuo stiijendio 
spolirttus, amicia destitutua omnibus. Verum vero 
testantfC Ssneca, 

Ima permutat brevia hora aummia, 

Et prsBclare scvibfnto OviDio, 

Pasaibus ambiguis fortuna vi>liibUia errat. 
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Ac (-'iiiilite docente Jdvenalk, 

Ex hiuuili magna ad &atigia remin 
ExtoUit, qncrtieg voluit forttma jocaii, 

Aspicite quffiso varium fortunse eventum. Nani 
rex clarissiiDfe mem oris HEKRicna Octtatus, pro libro 
De re tctgiitaria, quem ei dedicaverat, anuufi pcnsioae, 
opera omatisaimi viri tlomini Pagetti locupletavit : 
Bed quum Henbicus diem obiret, AacHAiiDs pensioue 
privatua est. Nobilissinius princepa Edvahdus Sextos 
Losigtd bomtate, ejusdem domliu FAorari erga Abgha- 
MUM amore, illud stipeodium a patre concessum pa- 
tiisque siiblatum morto renovavit, Uberalitate auxit, 
auctotitate corifirniavit, et uagno Aiiglise sigillo, sed 
cum hac acerba claustila durante volmitcUe, commu- 
nivit. Mortuo rege Edvardo, nwUiim ei relictum 
Btipendium ; mUla ad atudia in Cantabrigia susten- 
tanda, pi'senua, nee pmdia, Quarum renim cogitatio, 
una cum acerbiaaima regis Edvardi munificenti^aiini 
principia morte, in anxiferaa curas eum ooiijeoit. Sed 
ecce in duiiiifdiiiia faiiice temporibaa magna ei jam 
domam reverse Dei bonitas illuxit. Nam quum omnia 
am^ieisset, nee aliquid aut expectare aut sperare ponset, 
omnibus carisslnm amicis a Bomraa dignitate jam de- 
pressis ; erat subito ab Academia, ad quam post reditom 
ex Germanla se coutulit, ad regium consilium, beneScio 
"WiNTONiENSia et domini Pagetti qui ei vaJde fave- 
bant, accei-aitufl : et wincto coram regio conailio, adliibito 
juramento, secretajiua pro lingua Latina deaignatus. 
Quod quidem munus antea ei, regnante Edvabikj, 
rogatu optimi et oraatisaimi viri domini Gulielmi 
Cecilu, regi EsTARDO a seoretiB, oonceasom erat, quum 
ftbsona in Germania peregrinaretur. Hoc omnium in 
■vita BplendidLssimum, quod qunm in summa I'enmi 
dc^peratione easet, regii consilimni eum ex omui doctis- 
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Bimonim honunum copia dclegerint, <n\)iLs, , 
scribendia Latinis epUtoUs, opttm et ui|^ii 
majestns uteretur : quod officium apud Atif 
cipes longe honestiiuimum semixsr fuerit.. 
vocftnt, patetites, jiro Toxoptdlo ab Euvasdo 
ooncesae, nunc amisaro et irritw, mrsus WiifToNii 
operft et domini FaobtTI studio iBdiategrantur 
aunuum stifK-ndiuiu decern librarum aliaruxn de 
accessiuue uufjetur. Hoc muaua tautu <lillge| 
studio, ecribencU facultate, pingendique elegRjitm e| 
onit, tiintn ctlam fide et constaiitia ptiestitit ; dual 
quo I'egiiiis, Marle in primia, et deinde carissj 
aruplissima^cjuo Klizabeth^ sic satisfecit, ut iiai 
ouinjvim juJicio, in nostra raemoria, aut niajore 
qtientia aut orriatiore atylo aut puriore dictione 
munuH filiiro j)otuerit. Minim est recensere, qua 
dustria, quo iiidefesso ]abore, qua scribendi assitluil 
omnia conficiubat, quo ingeoio litems excogitaVwit, 
artificio peq^olii-batw In initio regni Philippi 
MajiLiK, in triliua solum di<ebus quadiuginta sept 
diveraaa eputtilos, ad diversos priucij)es quorum Lufi 
erant cai'dinales, et excogitabat ornate et depingel 
jwlitissimG. Si cui hoc njirum videatiir, aut si 
nie fiiigere putet, obaignatia ejuadem Aschami tabet 
cuui L10 jxissum agere ; qui lioc idem, in Uteris a 
Euvahdum Raven um, Divi JoauDia collegii socia^ 
Anglice scrijitis, cum suninm asseveratione aiiirmavn 
In hac jam dignitate coustltutus, hoc honorato loci 
adorn atus, ex jiriore miseria ad hunc honoris gradim 
evectuss, et locum in collegio Divi Joannis, ubi adliue 
in toto pcrcgrinationis tempore sooius fiiit^ et Oratoris 
etiara munus in Academla, fere ad festum nativitatia 
Joannis Baptiataj MDLIV, regiie raajestatia ot Win-, 
touicuui^ opera rutinebat. 
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Junli primo MBLIV duxit uxorcin Marqaretam 
HoWAM, lioneatam ot castam adolescentulam, generosa 
faiiiilia natam, parenttim coimlto in matrimonium ci 
tradiliini. De cujua nuptiis quum Joannes SruRMiua 
audivisaet, in quadiua epistola ad etun ricessiino qii&rto 
Jimii MDLIV missa, sic Bcribit, 

SeJ quid ego audio ? sponsnsDo focttis id noi oelare yis 1 Qtne 
tibi ali(i(iod epitbalomiiun mittanius Germaniciim ! Audio 
sponBa-m tiuun l>oiii. Waiopi, Ginensia olim quiim ego Caleti 
essem pnsfeoti, nxorem liabene matertorani. Doua bone, quom 
puloliraiii et Tenustsm mulieram, quam haoestiuii matronani I 
Si sic liuc eat, fli uxoretn haiwie illam vis, nut si qtue eat alia 
tibi desponatita, qutvso me fac certiorom ; et scribe riiTii quo 
Bint die futnr*, nt etiri ijwe non adesae qneom, mittam Thalas- 
aium, qiii pro me tuoa smores omet, &c. 

Haec JoAUN^ STtJRMms. Sua virtiite et tljligentia 
multos et magnos sibi paravit ainicos. "Wintosiensis, 
qui CO tempore plurimum auctoritate valnit, nniltis 
euui affeoit beneficiis, magno &more complexiia e^. 
Cujus iiifjenio Pt seribendi faciiltati, cujua etiaiM fidei 
et liiincstati tantuni tribuit, ut pi'ajclare semper de 
AsciiAHO sentu'ct. Quern, licet religione proisus a se 
diticrepaatem intelligeret, tamen ob ejus egregiam in 
literia conacribenilis facultatein, pnideutiaju, taciturtii- 
tateni, noluit aut loco dimovere, aut obtrcctatonini 
inalitiosLi caliuiiniia fidem ullo modo habere. Vix 
euiin ci^dibile eat, quantis et qtrnm gravibuB accusati- 
iiitibiiM AscHAMVS ob i-eligionem, quam semper ille con- 
fidenter firofitebatur, coram WiMTONiEifSi ab eo, fjui de 
Anglico eaiuixj iiomen babet, onerabatur • quibus homo 
scolestiMsiraomm erronmi artifex, et vananim Biiperati- 
tioniim fa^cibuH coiruptissiuius, iiitebatur Wintonieksis 
vohuitiitein ab AaciLOio abalienare. S<^d ad hujiis 
accnsationya WisTONiENSis semper oWurait, et bomi- 
nem Ulum mmia inviiUosum seepius redargolt ; plui* 
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AscnAMi excel leu tibuB doni» tribuens, quam altering 
qui AscBAMUM IwereaecM aocusabtit, crebris T«pr«hensl- 

onibiia imquani acqiueaoena. Hunc AscHAjtus ob atie- 
t<)ritat*m revorebatur, ob haiDuiitAtetn quam iUe pl«« 
atiis sonsit diligebat, ob piaidentiam saspiciebat. 
Scripsit nd eum multaa epistolas, in quibua Wintosj^— 
^siB eximmm. in Be benignitatem pr^edicavit. £o^^| 
enim hominia gmtituduiem, tjiii noluit vel in homiiiem 
siiperstitiosissimum ingitttuH hnl>eri, qui potina maluit 
liunc sirnm patronum contrario erga puram rcligioneui 
(Miimo affectum, ob Iiumanitatem in etun et prudentiiim 
lautlare, quam iugratisairae, ad suramtim suum dedeciis, 
benificia accepta silentio prseteiire ot turpissima obli- 
vione penitua involvere. Nee Aschaotts asaentatiun- 
culis uUis WiNTONiENSis gratifttn aacupari tentabat : 
B«id WiSTONiESsis sua sponte Rooebum Aschamum 
multls beneficiis, etiam in durissimifi illia Aschami 
ternporibus, sibi devinctisaimura reddidit. Quid J 
Homineoi de se optime ineritum convitiis convelleret ^^J 
epiacopum ad aumtnum bonoria giadum eo tempors^l 
evectum, benigniasimum MjECENATEM auum, inaledictis 
ooMcinderet 1 Summum Angliaa cancellariiim, qui. 
eum, fortunulis amictsque privatum etipendioque i 
liatum, in honorato loco collocarat, stipendium auacerat,! 
in griitiam et fiivorem princifiis constituei-at, apertifl^ 
flagitiia convinceret turpiasimiaquc convitiis inaectare- 
tur ] Quia ullani iuoonstaiitiie notam aut Tans adula- 
tionia mociilam ei juste inuret ; quod singularem mmm 
araicnni amarit, quod hominem benignissiinttm laudibus 
omarit, quod ob bencficia recepta prwooniia eitiilerit t ^j 
At Bervirit (inquiuut quidam) tempori,et6e3e adrerum^l 
commutationem accommodavit, Eqiiidem RoGERcra ^t 
AscHAMuB invitissirae ab Academia, ul>i cupiebat caput 
abacondere et In Museei angulia latitare, ad inscrvieii}' 
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dum prineipi aocersitus, non tantum tempori quam 
principi parere et reipublicte ma«rvire cogebatitr. 

Eteniin certum est, eum potius coactum temporibiiB 
pamisse, quam hoiniaum moribus et supefstitioni lubens 
ullo iiiodo acquievisse. Non deatitit tBmen in illius 
temporis mores invehi, hominuiu illiua setatis siipersti- 
tionem irridere, ciecitatem reprehendere ; idcirco dice- 
mus eum reiigione ineonstatitem, quod pnncipi 
paruerit i Vitio hoc ei verteiaus, quod homines de m 
optinie tneritos, a qnibus, propter aaimi virtutea et 
ingenii dotes unice amabatur, celebrarit ) Appellabi- 
rnua eum opinione vacillantem, qui tempori, reipublicse, 
et priiieipi eo tempore in-vituB servierit t Bed quid tani 
multn I TJt AscHAML'M profecto omni inconstantisB et 
vanitatis rel minima siispicione liberem ; qui ab tnati- 
iismodi niigis et vana illius temporis swperstitione im- 
munis semper fuit, AsCHAKUS semper reiigione idem, 
honestate idem, fide erga anxicoa idem, pietate idem, 
constantia, indurtria, sedulitate erga duas reginas idem. 
Fmtei'ea Carduiaii FoLO valde suit familiaris, qui 
AacHAMO contia communem superborum cardinalium 
KoUtam elationem et arrogautiam, coDJunctiBsime et 
familiarissime est usus. Hicplus Aschamicse dictionis 
puritati, quam sui ipaius emineuti scriliendi facultati, 
qui Latiuisaime quidem 0I'natLs^^imeque aciipsit, plus 
tribaisse fortur. Bi^t apud me Cardinalia Pou oi-atio 
Abglice ad concilium parlamentarium, quum a ptinti- 
fice Romano hue legatus fuit missus, habita, elegantis- 
sime ab eodem RoGEao Ascoamo ejuadem Poll rogatu 
et precibus Latinitate donata, et ad pontificem, ut 
aiunt, Bomauum postea, si diis placet a Gardinalo 
Polo missa ; qua, quantum ad dicendi suavitatem Ter- 
liorumquo ojTiatum attinet, nihil eat pictins, niliU 
omatitts, nihil Latinius. Et cui tion fuit fiuuiUaiis eo 
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'MSDi'Tn *gT -.m-* [.rat- irni utntoK^sf at .^sstxr 
•aiU': ^puL T^gnan T<i»^ji' aaisiii kvut> fkiroji 
euiiL- lii^enuRAOrm. M?iiUEini; czjtsnxir -ac VBh. iws 
uiuiiiiu* uiUiir-uii. mmiMir nraisnin^ ^^ irmv— m 
dttmn. amfsniiB^ ni'imib. ueanu asnniuc Xms ntun-a 
.aZ'iK. 9*. iiniiiiirginn T-.Tr-..iir"^a mnn i fi , n m im 
aiiniiiii^ M. Bunmmn fLiigncTm. Butsxiinx^ a£ smn^ 
•un. Ikucaz: Abczam: siiudiim. ii. rvsnm: "lir^»rr ^ ' 
«ud<nL cut cufirTO^ sintcien. incim. inmr jummt . ^ 
e: ■t t'ii'-iMnTu* nun. iraud unt: i^sumst 'W.«.»r ii m 

gnx "■■V""- fiat. Tnn«Ti.i .gaim. iMxan- timii ^ «ti£ fcmc 

ilWll SlmlL mmiiiaSIIUIlII. firnnfmnr iiiiinifi-. ,.|i:Jjj|,,„,„ 

ynsi'zn^siL. imatmraisn. ducnmiim- iLSs^iue bu- ^cnv 
« cmcii. -Fbim:. m mmiraiiiL ien- ai' ^ib JaasY mne- 

aXBVK. : OU'.CidHr ICKMBItf CIOL sk fiiii. Bnont liBamd 

wi: CrSBsat tto: Luyiitt « jcxutstsiJiC : ran. -cb ^f^nasamr 

lum: COL «h tennni^ difiBijiiuiiC. "Efia oaiaaraz' ts t^ 
ni'jut ihxxSi'^ hi ii. iit^;> t*- racL Tuot dtitaesb.tttS3[r 
nyBTiwiniHi ii'jBsrfc T»-gTiit 'Fi'i.Tr.twngA. SeiiJjKr ad ^un 
ttdudne'jtaTzr Aitaajucrs. lanifjnkTT. iuascibiBiK ju^Vi^rifi 

H'X- fuTurt |>riiicd]ik. Luf crbiik tt jaaeseLiaa star 

WTta.'i«Kiiux: d'jXLiutt EjjiztjxTB-E. fMraTrrmf. «s ^ in». 

rvvifV: y/ixiwii : b am aTfilrnnane, a qua senajwr 

4ivia/i a..i[:.':Vtxhrrt s^ueiiiarer acoeBsas foisies. Sed mb 
'miu't auibiti'/D^ i-ic aliti^TUw ab oniid fjArandi anxxe 
««; f^jxA'Aiiit, ab ouiiJ jaeuriidi deadoio ac abbonvns 
fujt, 'j'X'/i Lac atruite, Lis Lominma monbns, magis 
itthuu'iJi'i'im <^x2iiui ixiiitasdmn esi : nt nihil axtqnaiii 
aly iJJiwuiiKuaa ULenliitdiDaque regiaa Euzabbtba 
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pctivorit," Natura. a petendo adeo aversos, ut nulla 
uiiquani opportuuitas ad iwtendum audacem roddideiit, 
nee uUa iiecesaitas ad aliquid rogaudum impellere potu- 
erit. Eum nee natura iinpit Jentem, nee pecunia raoles- 
tum, nee rerum inopia petacem unquam effecit. Quae 
bffic bomiius industria 1 qiua honoris et dignitatis con- 
temptio 1 qiise divitianun et opum neglectio ! Minora 
doloi'e afficiebatur, quum ipse indigeret, quani gandio 
perfnndelmtur, quum auam aliis conditionera deploraret. 
Majoro teaebatur dctdderio, voluntate, fide, coostantia, 
indiistriii, officiosoque servitio aiiaa prineipi satisfacere, 
qudni audacibus et molestis rogatibua eidetn moleBtiam 
exhibore. Hoc vulgo pr«dicare et amicM 9sepo coni- 
mcmorare solcltat, ee n unquam in tot pukherrimLi 
diebua in suse principis prsesentia consumptia, os ad 
aliquid ro^ndum apeniisse, quo se et suos ditai'et et 
locupletjores i-edderet ; ita ut nobilissimtmi Tirum 
Mai'cbionem Wintoniensem, summuiu eo tempore 
Angljoa Thesaui-ariiun, amicum Aschami perdUectttm, 
soapisaime cum objurgaase fertur, quod tam pudens et 
insolena in petendo esaet. " AscHAitK," inquit, " te 
opoi*tet munits tuum minua officiose obire, et plui-a au- 
daciua a regina petere." Multi prseterea aolobant ei 
niiaia pudenteni pudorem suum in non petendo obji- 
cei-e. "Quid non petis, Asohame?" inquiuiit; " Quid 
non f^gitun umjestHtem rogatibua aollicitas t Si uoreas, 
peecatum est Ln te, qui petere reeusas, non in tua 
libeiulisaima domina, qusa lai^iri tibi cotnplurima 
cupit." " Malui," respondit ille, " mea diligentia et 
rjfficio bene de roea principc mereri, quaui prjEcIaria 
muneribua immerito adoruarL" Niliitominua tanien 
ivgla majestas inultrs eum et magnis beneiiciiB e sua 
uiuniiica l;<juitate coUocupletavit, Sed ab iila aemper 
priuB dabantur, <|uam ab illo petebantur, Tanta erat 
IK. 23 
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hi^juB homiau ab omni lugitiono et iDDnorit: 
eiidifl abstiiientia, ut (jtium pro eo hosorato loco 
fiiiigi-lintur, pro e» gratia et fiavore, quo apud 
(irineijwtu llurebat, multa et proBolara mituera, 
HoMKUVS vocat ayXaa dttotva lul euui mitterenti 
uiiinia luitgiio cuiu faatiilio rcpudiabat, iutpemali 
remittetKit ; wepiastme dictltaDS Deum ei liBguajxi ^ 
loll) lion dc^iluuie, ut aat muneribus cormmperetui 
npnrtc jxiciuiia oppiignarctnr, Maluit patx;e et du 
vitam dogere, quata fcsdiMHini.s largitionls fsecibns ] 
torn p<il1uore, IngravosoeDto jam tetate, a noctarc 
|M)meridianb stiidiis abhurrebat ; nntelucauis et rc 
tiiiis temporibus legebat, commentabatur, stud* 
scribebat, Erat corpora imbeeillis et valetudiuai 
multis morbiH fractws, oontiaentiboa febribus correp 
varus segrotationibiia afflictus : quw paucis aute mon 
annis eum in hecticam febrini conjecenmt, quo tem| 
de ejus saluto duaperatiim fiiit, Sed ea fuit Dei ^ 
illmn bonitas, ut tandem niediconim ope ex ea * 
iTiIuit. Omnia adversa lequo ferebat aniino ; 
duris calaraitatnm difficultatibua auimo consternari, 
pHispiciis ret-um succeaaibua insolescei-e solebat. Ax 
ribus 8636 nonnunquam dedidit, et ob quonindam in 
maiiitatem, qui ei fidolissimo infidi fuenint, vehemj 
ter He excniciarit. Tciupus omiie, quod a matuti^ 
stiidiia atit majeatatis regite privatis uegotiiB super 
id totuni ant hoiicstia oxercitiia et oblectationibus 
a mo commemoratia, aut amieonim mutuis confabfl 
tionibuB, aut colloquits cum peregrinia homiiubua 
didit. 

Magna in victu temporantia et abstineEtia ^it j 
piiicibus ntitum abkoiinilt, et ob eaui ipsara caussaB 
regnante Edvardo ab Ai-cliiepisoopo Cantuakiens 
licentia oi a piscium esu concesaa fiiit, et imjieriui: 
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tenento R. Maria, aliis uti ration ibus cogelratni', nd 
conservandam coqxiiis aanitatem. Nunquani gtutlio- 
imrum rogatibuS, opera, conailio, labore tleftiit ; paujie- 
libus scliolasticis phirima dona est elargitua ; faniilja- 
ribiis amicia multa dedit ; eorum neceasitati s»piasime 
Bubvenit. Kulluia carmen ei magis placuit, aut qiiod 
probuvit magis, quam hoc Maktialis ; 

Exba fortunam est quicquid donatiu' amids, 
Quaa solus dederis, semper hahebis upea. 

£t sic emditione excellena, sic vitse istegritate pnes- 
tang, sic purioris religionis studio apcctatus, comphiri- 
loisqne jieroarus, magno studio oolebat Douid, onmium 
bonoiTuii liirgitorein, omiiium virtutum fouteni uberri- 
mum. Bennones pii itt honeati erant, qui Dei gloriiun 
majdme illiistmbftnt, et priTatim domi se divino cultui 
quotidie dedebat ; peccata sua aasidue agnoacebat, tiii»e- 
ricordjam divi&am vehementer implombat, Teniaui 
aubmisse deprecabatiir. CoUoqviia foris cum amicis de 
De<», de humana miseria, iniquitate, malevolentia, in- 
vidia : de maxiraia Dei beneficiis ia bumanum genus 
colltttis, de mimbiii Dei bonitatc iu creando, redimendo, 
reparando, vocando, sanctificando, eligendo nos raiserri- 
moa homines, semper instituebantut. Homines fide 
digiiissimi, qui eo faniUiariter usi sunt, furunt ilium 
fuisse et domi apud suoa maxime pium, in colloquiis 
modestisaimura, erga principem fideliaaimura, amicorum 
amantisiiimum, literarum avidimmuin, ia ambulationi- 
buB aut itineribus asaidue Dei erga homines beneBcia 
comiuemorantem, 

Et h»G de ejus sanctissjma et integerrima i-ita a me 
dicta aufficiant. Reliquum est, ut de ejus ex vita tlig- 
ceasu [lauca dicam. Ut vita pia, houesta, intc'gra, a 
vittia abhorrena, virtutibiis et studiis dedita, pneclaris 
actionibws relucers, Tiemini nnccnR, nulli inimica 
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scribendar 
amltas ms<:imnes prodoxig- 
, ^m «Mtn|itas in graTeni morbam 
I Itaeembris Atmo Domini I5GA 
■dfbit vir, omatissimus thiKtlo- 
iNowMixca^ FkuUiue ecclcsife di^is- 
) ; qid earn eonaolabatar, qui pie et sancte 
■alnbcsTtiuW Tvrbis, bojus vitie teedia, hujus mundi 
ninriM uite ocoIob postiit, et divinisaimis sonia 
Miwwm pavit : ito vA post illius sanctissimi Tiri ab eo 
di.'KctiHiim, RooKRUS AscmAUVS c«m quadam exiilta- 
tioni> [inetliLfibftt, Alecajtdbum Nowellum, piiim homi- 
nem, int'Cg^mmiu vitee ^inim, aniraatu suam nimquttni 
(leritiiris cibis pnvisse, Ctepit morbus magis ac niagis 
eum aifligere, rnillo tempore qiiiescere aiit donnire 
permiHtt. Famuloram manibuB nonnwaquam mirsiun 
deorsam ferebatur, et cunabulia, ad proTocandiim 
BCnmum pr(e[)aratiB, infantium more volvebatiir. Sed 
h»o Bommim ocdis inducere non potueniiit. Felid 
memorift multa repetebat eidem coleudissimo decaao, 
alunqtie adstantibua amicis divinitus de Deo, et ejtia 
miacrioonlia, amore, beneficiis in hnmauum genus col- 
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iocatis. Et quLs turn sanctius, quia divinius, (juis 
ChristJaniuN loqiii aut cogitare potuerit 1 Valde illud 
nvLlii liiuJjiliilc vitletur, quod de eo idem vir saiictissi- 
nma Alexandeb Nowellus commemorat : se nunquam 
vidissB aut audivisse utlum homiQcm aut hontaitiiis 
vixiase, aut exspii'aase Chmtiaiiiiia. Cujua verbis et 
fidei ego tantum trilmo, iit putem illuiu nee posse 
pro|)tcr pjetttteni tingere, nee ville propter jmiduntijiui 
et iiitegi4tatem nisi verissiaia pro corto affimiare. Fuit 
enini Rooeki Ascuami vitte morumque testis locupk- 
tissimus, siunina fe.miliaritate ei conjimctiHsiuitia, raortia 
etiftm oculiitissimus testis. Postea uxori couimendubsit 
Bua omnia, tnaxime vero suaFisaimos liberos ; rogabat 
ut pro suo arbitrio omnia dirigeret, ut matemo animo 
eomin educationi consuleret, ut virtute, pietate, litoria, 
bonis muribus instituendoa curarct. Adfuit etitim Imic 
jauijam inorituro vir honestiite et eriiditione pnestana 
Domiuua Geavstttus, Sancti Sepulchri vicariua, qui 
earn ob caussam veuit, ut euiidem RogeBum gravitor 
tegrotaiitetn viseret, conaolaretiir, officioque ei dcbito 
fungei*etur. " Non voni," inquit, " ut tu doceam, 
Domino Aschame, novi enim te ease undique colendis- 
aimi viii Alexandiu Nowelli verbis et tui ijaiua eru- 
ditione iuisfructissiniuni ; sed ut to consoler et officiuni 
nieum pwestem." Respjndit ABchauius, "Magno ego 
cnicior dolore ; gravi oppriraor morbo : hiso mea estoon- 
fpssio, hiee fides, liffisc prccatio ; hoc totum est quod Folo : 
Cupio dlmolvi et esse c-iim ChrUlo." Quain diviuaai 
t't cu;!eat«m Ti'vd Pauu seutentiam niuitotiea antfia 
Alexandro U owbllo repctivei-at. Qnun* hanc acateu- 
tiain tanquam eygneam cantioneui et uovissinia verba 
protulisset, sUuit ; et liora a meridic fero dt^ima, ani- 
iiiani auam, quae antea cum Deo esse toties concupivit, 
Deo, maximia ad^itantium ptonitibus ut gumitibus, red- 
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et ejus Bcriptionis suavitati, quantum ei triliuendum 
est, qui in liugnanim artiumquo oognitione, in pliilo- 
Bojiliiie prsecejitia, tlicendi scribendique facultatc, sa- 
cranmi litei-arura mysteriis, non Uiva. discenilo, quam 
agendo exercifcandoque magna cum Jaude eat vetsatua 
Neque enim erudita aoliun sunt ejus acripta et suavia, 
aed \nfk etiiim et Cliristiana : unde apiiaret eum et 
spectassc vei-um stiidioriinj finem, et assequutum enm 
esse, ut cum eruditione singnlari et dicendi KCritondi- 
que adniirabili facultate, virtutem, pietatem, niomm 
auttvitatem, erga amicos fidem et maximum amoreni 
conjimgerct. Quoties igitur has jwroraditas ejus epLs- 
tolas jam quarto a mo auctas et locuplctatas, aliaaquo 
lucubnitiones tlieolo^csis lego, quod sajpLisime qiudem 
(acere soleo, et materia illectus ct optirais dicendi lumi- 
nibus [wrmotua ; toties et eum admiror, et illustrissimse 
nostras roginre, qute eo piieceptfjre est usa, totique 
Anglite gratulor, cui tantum honorein, apud exteros, 
propter eniditionem, comportavit, tantumque apud 
auoa utititatis, propter prudentiani, rerum iLsuin, et 
principia institutionem attulit, quantum aJfuiTe et vir 
optimus, subjectu-s fidelissimns, et liomo dotitiasimua 
potiierit. Quicquid scripsit, polite seri[>ait, et legentes 
omnea summa perfudit jucunditata Diet vix potest, 
quantopere vira summa eruditione prsestantes, magna 
eloquentia omatisaimi, laudarint in Aschami acriptis 
civilitatem, modcstiam, humanitatem, et cliarites iii- 
numerabUes : suavitatem iu sententiia, elegnutiam in 
■verbis, modenitionem in numerifs concinnitatem in 
rebus Gonteiendis, lucem in omnibus, nihil non in eo 
oxquiaitum. Bed tamen nilul affectatnm, Tires inaignes 
sine immanitatc, dulcedincm sumraam sine ignavia, 
brevitatem cum succulentia, mrsus pi-olixitiitem sine 
luxuria, rotunduni qtdddam et criapunx, sed sine {etoma 
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mkmtioDe, qok secnlnm Pusn Uxnlwt : 
ti mnclaiUiii dkti«eiia,aed ane Maa 
<pm Ckeroniiai ttoitro mmt «■« iiiiwi wni^ ei 
eaiit{w£bai rerindQiit. Jojutxb SnTSiocB 
ia ekicittiotke «t dicentli gmeribin nilul a^ 
Boena AscHAiiiacriptia aca^ns. Sic eaim in i 
■H e[n»toU: 

litene ttut noa •otnin lu&Tea, verom etiam i 
tenta cTtim in iUia art ftexibilitaa Terborma, ek mi 
comitatis, et ad gra,\et pHikacjftbue Benteotua ; talia 
catiilo ordo, nt torn acriptionU ■oaTitatem adniiia-, 
intelligatn a te accurate ene carnxnataa ; nisi a te uhE oid- 
fid«catur inconi[iciaitiiin, qnantinimi aabito aerrptain. 

HiEROirrHCB OsoMtra Luaitanaa, STlTensis ^Macopos, 
homo laiidibiis elot^uentue omatiaamus, qui BocKRtnf 
AscBAKUK magno amore oomplexns est, uihil puta^t 
eaae uberiua, mhil in hoc genere aptiii& Pethlts 
Nahniub Alcmarianus, in collegj.f) Bassidiano apud 
Lovanienftes Latinus professor, dixit niliil esse disertius, 
nihil [)olitiu8 Aschasu Uteris. Michaelus Toutes 
fihwtUB, laureatus poeta, judi«sivit esse nihil stiaviu s. i 
niliil eniditiuB. Hiebontmus Wolfius CEtingensia^H 
nihil conciDniufl ease censuit. Mnltiquo alii eloquentise^^^ 
eruditjonis, et dicendi virtiitibus perpoliti, domi foris- 
que celebres, optime semper de Rogeri Aschami 
Bcriptione et dietionia puritate existimarunt, Taceo 
noBtrates : cardinaleni Polum, Stephaitom Wintonies^ 

BBM, JOANNEM CbECUM, ThOMAM SmTHUM, duo pro- 
pugnaculfi, dwo omamenta eraditionis, literaram, Aca- 
demite, Anglise, Robertpm Pemberum, Richakduii 
Brandisb^um, Joannem Christopheesokxtm, Guliel- 

MUM BlLLUK, GCAITERUM HadDONUM, JacOBUM Pil- 

KiNTONUM, Thoham "Wilsonum, Nicolaum Caerum, et 
ftlioa oomplurimoB, qui Bumma doctrina eluxenint. 
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de AscHAMO semper pneclare aenaerunt Qaorum fere 
omniiiin literte ad AacHAMUii miaase sunt domi apud 
me hujua rei teatea locupletmaimEE, Ex his aliquot 
nuHC primum in lucem cduntur. Hie ai ae totum ad 
»mi.»eiid«m tradidisset, et ea quie a CiCEROifE, Plai'ON^ 
Abistotele, Demostiiene, Isocrate, Thuctdlde, et 
Hkrodoto didicisset, tractare voliusaet ; quia Bembus 
omatiiia, quia 8adoletu3 diaertius, quia Longolilts 
pitlitius, quia MAjfUTitrs prKclarius et artrficioaiua 
scribeudi genus perpolire potiiiaaet 1 

Duo tantum libri, Toxophihia ct Proseeptor, cum 
parvo quodam tractatu de rebua in Uermania gestLs, 
Anglico sermono couacripti, in homiimm vei-santiir 
niauiliua : qui et ipsi magnam ejus cnitlitiuncm redo- 
lent, et auavem scribeudi el^antiam ostendunt ; quos 
ai Komano amictu conveatire voluisaet, nihil in eo 
genere illuatriu8, nihil copiosius, nihil omatiua fuiaset. 
Prseterea has epistolaa varils disjiersas locia reliqiiit, 
quBSj poat diatracta priorum editionum omnia volu- 
mina, cum aliia acriptis qute nnnc aunt edito, ad 
veatram utilitatem collegi, quse certe non obscure 
ostendunt, ex cujuB artificis othcina prodierint. In 
qiiibua pneclarum habebitia imitandi oxemplum ; ad 
quod si yestrunj vos acribendi epistolaa cursum dii'oxe- 
ritis ; et pmum vobia dictionem et eximiara scribeuili 
facultatem comparabitis. Quam acribendi et eloquendi 
pnesttmtiam ut facUiua conseqaamiui, ego, pro mea 
jejuna et exili facultatula, pauca de eloqueutia dicam, 
et viam, qua ad scril^endi dioendique eiegantiam per- 
venire posaitia, ante oculos vostros dilucide ponam : in 
qua re tertlum institutionis mese membrum colloca- 
bitiir. Magnum eat hoc quod auscepi, inngiaque arduum 
et difficile, quaju ut perexiguae ingemi mei vires fun'e 
posso vid^mtur. Nam dicendum mihi est de sunuua 




£ct oerte 
H) all 

Qmt«Bi]i3 [aiealHBlia% lolul pmdarins, nilnldnrnvos 
dici Mjat exscigitui pntntt £tesaiin qnom mter Deoia 
«t beflaiH bono qHM mediiM mtojeotm sit, hnw 
Deum ntaonis ei onlioiuB pfsalaiitia attu^ens, Qtiiko 
vel Tcdttptatu *i*^rtvm^ in wnsns inflnraite, Tel aflec- 
tianiim imiiLHiutate in i u i i i« * i im > t****^" imieDte^ iatff 
bdlaM rvitam; e«t iHod p ro fe e to doctrine genm aladn 
Qortria ajjtiseiiujijii, et Lominibas edam dignis&iiuiiin. 
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quo noil corjioiis aensuumque curatio suscipiatur, sed 
quo Hemio ad diserte loqueudum, ratio ad divioitus 
iiitt'lligeudiun provehatur. Et qiian([uam cseterarum 
urtium, sed iUiua inpi-iaiis pi'asclai'a Jaus sit, quse 
uiorboa depellero et coipiis vitanique nostram acieuter 
contiiie.ro potest : tamen quiim ad hoc pnestandum 
infiiutoe Iwllusa et cautiortts ne Itedantur, et pcritiores 
ut curontur, repertw sint ; illam sane doctrinaiii, licet 
vitaj iiOMtiiB penitilem, ut nimis tamen ciim belluia 
communem, cum dicendi ititelligeiidique praestanti facul- 
tate, qua sola nota a belluia discrepauius, quo solo 
jiidicio tlivinitatis particiijes sumua, comparare nou 
audeo. Itsique niLd honiini vel ad usum utUitis, vel 
ad laudum piiuolarius, vel ad imniortalitatcm ataliiliua 
video ; uec aliquid vel adolesceutium studiis dignius 
aut a<x:oiamodatiua puto, quam sennonem ad ornate 
dicendum excolendo, rationem ad prudeuter iutelligen- 
dum tnstruendo, divinaiu illam vim ekiqueatias con- 
soctari. Ad quam quum jjervenire non possumus, 
quia ojuB omnia adipiflcutitke spem omneni adimit nobis 
Antonius apud CicEKOiiEJi, quam proxime tomen 
a8[iiccre, ct aspinire omni studiu et diiiguutia est elabo- 
randum. Qua profectu eloquentia, prsetvi'quam quod 
tiiliil cmn Ijestiia commune haUeat, sed tota ex ipsa 
ilivinitate haiista ct delibata, et ita cum ca impLicata 
et coluereus sit, ut liiec tria apud Latinos, sermo, ratio, 
et Deu8, ajiud Platonem tiintum \6yov apjwUatioue 
includautur, quod verbmu nos eloquontiam aptisaime 
diccre possnniua ; non certc ego video, qtdd et liomiiii 
ad s]>em optubiUuR, ad cogoitiouem juoundins, ad nsuia 
mtdius, ad gloriam majus, ad potendam amplius, ad 
similitudinem divime mentis propSus excogitari possit, 
yine qua cjetui'a! m-U-s non nuido auos fines non tueji, 
sed mutie, inutUcs, nuniitquu mvCadm ease aolout. Ut 
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e»ua Iiomiiiiii di^ciiH ing<?tiitiiii, mIc illiits ingi?nii] 
art doqiirntiiv Ilitc at-codU, qiuxl lioiiuiitti 
fieetero, ijun vflH inuMjlk-rn, undc iiiiU^m vclit ilv<luc 
will oratioDe lioiitu HujiiniR rt elotpicns jKttcst. I 
mimodum lau(la1>iIiH, h»?c |irwclara ot l:iti>>Hiuie pati 
hxc utm, teste (j'icehoke, iu omni liK-rn j»<iijulf>, d 
ill lioiouium geiiei'o fuit, perhoiiesta ot iiiinibilia 
visa, maximequo iii jiacatis trHiniuiltiiiqiiti civitatit 
sctnixT flnniit, aetnpcrque dotninata, eat. Noa ignt 
hauc dicendi exercitationeni, quihus<iam rem vol 
iiuileatftin ac laboriosiim videri; idwiquo illns diflSoidt 
addivei pis-sti, ut se Iiuic rei petiitus dtMluut, ati^ue in i 
comjiaruadft sunimo studio elaborent. Sed qiii mogn 
rntn reniui gloriam adamariiit, illos ucqiie diSiciilta 
quK hiiic rm lue-vise videtiir, abstciTort;, neqiio IuIk 
feangere ncque despemtio avocare idlo modo jjoteiii 
Sed hi potitiB fructuH wbemmos, honores ani|ilis8iin< 
gloriam BenipiU'itiaTn, qme iude jiaralur, ob oculos si' 
Beinper positam habelmnt. Non euini tautte rei ade 
tionein, diffictiltate, labore, et ftijatidio, qu»a niomentHn 
sunt, sfd honore, gloria, ac voluptate, quse perpetin 
ditmnt, metiri debent. Quum autem huiaines nat' 
ita ciimjMU'ati sunt, ut utilitatc rci pluruuilm movi 
antiir, ac ante omnia quid expedint .spoctare aoleant 
non proraus erit supervacaneum, diceiidi rationia u 
tatem hoc loco breviter attiugere. Eciuidem ex copi 
dieendi fructus copioaissinii atque iufinitos comui<nli< 
tat<e8 proveniTint, non tantum ad ros, qui cam si 
vendicant ; sed etiam aJ i-empublieam universa 
nii enim habent, quo se et yitam suam conti:a insid 
inimicoi-um defemlere ac tueri }wissiiit : haic ve: 
subsidio et auxilio iUius prteatantisaimte virtutia,' 
feciliiia et guberuari ot amplificari ot conversuii poteat. 
Prudeatis eiiim oratoria moderatione ac sapientia. 
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jwrditi et scelerati homines o civitate peUimtur ; boni 
et salutares reipublicae civea in ea i-etinentiir j noceates 
plectuntiu' ; innocentes autein conservantur ; ac ut 
plui'ft, quffi sunt pcTic iimumerabilia, breviter compre- 
lienilam, salua totiua rcipiiblicse hac dicendi facultate 
coiitinetur. 

Rcatat nunc, nt de aeceasitate aliquid dicam. Sic 
igitur stiituei'e debennis, sapientdara dicendi, ad reti- 
nenilam religionum, ad oonservandam libertatem, ad 
tuendas legea, ad pravaa et falsas animia hominum 
insitas opinionea evellendas, ad afflictoa excitaudoa, ad 
aniicoa perieulis liberandos, ad literarum monumenta 
poFiterHati matidandti, ad aniicttius companuida!^ ad 
conlirmandam civium tninquillitotem summopere ne- 
cessmam esse. Sine qua non solum hi, qui ad rci- 
puljlicae gubemacula acceJunt, sed etiam theologi, 
atf]UO illi qui jura proficentur, locum suum admodvim 
difficulter tueri posaunt. Sed quoniam quibusdam 
liKC res masiraam in se diflicultatera halwre virJeri 
queat, prsesertim illis, qui viain et rationem qua illam 
con3e(iui possint ignorant ; Idcirco viam quandara 
brevem, certain, atqtie compendiariam conimonstrabo ; 
ut, ai earn ingressi fueiitia, ad earn dicendi scribendique 
facultatem, qnam Kogehus Ascuamub feliuiter est 
asaequutus, pervenii*e queatis. Quiuque igitur numero 
sunt, quibus omnis dicendi scribendique ratio con- 
tinetui", perficitur, absolvitor : natura, doctrina, cog- 
nitio renmi, imitatio disertonini et prol)atissiniorum 
auctorum, iisus sen exercitatio. Eqiiidem ut a uatura 
exoixUar, nemo vestrum eat, qui ingeuio vel natura 
mediocri non valeat, et natitra satis bona si non optima 
sit pra'ditus. Setl banc natune homtuttem, qute iuepe 
exigua videtur, industria ac diligentia excitaii oportct, 
Stepenumero enim fit, at etiam optima iugeuia so- 
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oordin ntqtto deridia cominijmtitiir itc dopral 
Hue ita stnlutum sit, fiindaiMciilii M-riiiniuiuc 
dioebdi jwisae et inchoasse i[wam natiiiHiu. Qti 
vero nateni mpe ordinc caret, et ee ex di 
controvrmua explicare moo {totost, recte 
rlitstoricn artia jincioepta ; ([ute etiam erudiunt^ 
ostcmduat, modtimiitte duiit, quern sequi o{ 
Hbc bciuaiu natuiiuu reddunt mcliotttm, et tI 
tnodemitur, fdciuntfjiii^ omtorem, ut ali eo, quod 
(Mwiirrit minus aluTret : htec Bemioiiom gravibu 
tcntiis illuatnvnt, luec orationem Icctissimia 
expoliuDt ; hmc hcmuium animos jwtcntiu^i, oq\ 
velit onitor, impellere docenL Siiie }u8 nemo n« 
bene dicero neque ornate acribore {Mtest. Hj 
hiquftin, artia rhetoricte pnecepta, ex optimorv 
rhetonoorum libri» discenda sunt. Hue occedat njru 
cognitio, niai} qua pnucepta ilia inania ac prors 
nnllius momcuti sunt. Quomodo hoc fieri jjotest m 
n mo, sed a CidEROTTE audietis ; qui in eo libro ni 
Orator ad Bruturn iuscribitur, prtecepta efc vias a 
artora eloquentlas proxinie dueentes optime tradii 
ClCEK0NI3 hiee quimivis non verba ipsa, tameu men 
est, omnem eloquentiam ex duabiis rebus, materia ©, 
tractatione, effioreacei'e. Matei-iea in rebus et verbii 
cemitur. Rea ex bistoricorum, etbiconim, pbysicol 
nun, politicommqiie Hbris, qui renini copiam cognij 
tionemque aatis magnam suppeditant, hauriuudtB sunti 
verba, qiium hiec propria, ilia transhita esse debent i 
vel a CicEROKE si Latine - a Platoite, Demosthene,* 
IsocRATE, ai Gi-ffice maluem ; vol ab horura .siniillimi»l 
sumenda. Tiuctatio partim ex dialectica disputaadil 
i-fttione, paitim ex rbetorica amplificandi facultate 
conqmratur. Ex liia foiitibns totuni illud eloquentisal 
fiumen eti^uit, cujus cursu univorai sensua atque ammil 
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hoininmn rapi conveliique solent. Itaque quiaquis 
ille eat, qui prudenter co^tare et cogitata apte exj)li 
care cupit, a.b historia, modo Cicebo aliquid videt, ad 
physicain, et ethicen, et ita atl ip^am divinam elo- 
quentiai vim, quasi iter quoddaiu affectare debet. Ad 
hoec eloqiientiasimorutn Lominum acripta nobis propo- 
nuntur, «t ad ilia tanquam ad regulam atque ideam 
coinpisitionem nostram refci-amiis. Ita enini con- 
silium et mens (nxctoria ostenditur, ejtisque tractatio 
fttquB compositio, ut etiam simile aliquid eflBngere non 
admodnui difficile videatur. NihU igitiir est, qu<id 
nobis difficile videri queat; nibil quo iguaviie uoatitB 
excusationem pi^oetexere ptwsinius ; nibi! deniqne quo 
nou suuimo tstudio ad tautam adipi^cendam et dicendi 
et scribeudi facuttatem contendere debeamua, Tauttim 
adhuc Bupereat, ut hia de quibua dictum eat usua et 
quotidiana exercitatio adjungatur, sine qua oiunia 
mutila et manca existunt. Hrac promptum ikeii 
liominem, htec perfectum reddit, hsec csetera consum- 
mat, et perfcit omnia. Vim ant artis, aut imitationia, 
aut nans, nulla in I'e pianius vet evidentiua videre 
poaaumus, quam in his aordibua et rebus mechanicia, 
quarum rerum esperti, quum omuem in eisdem vitam 
lam conterunt, ipsa rei veritate persiuaai trito illo et 
anibua in ore jactato pi-ovcrbio affirmant, " Uauro 
facere artifices." Qui vero in arte imbibcnda et ejus 
abstrttaissima oognnacendo omneni suam operam jjo- 
nunt, nee ullam uauB exercitationiaque chituu Imlwnt, 
si fcjrto patrocinium eujusvis suscipiant, adeo frigifli, 
exsangues, enervatique appai^ent, ut merito ab omnibus 
explodi ot exaibilari judieentiir. Id quod olim aeci- 
diiwe constat Hehmogesi et Quintiliamo, dioeudi arti- 
ficio inatructissiniis. Pont), qui alionim imitatione 
semper nituntur et nttnquam se scribendo dioendove 
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cxeroont, prt-inde iniBcri ot infolices mitit^ 
Bcc oernere ncc niulirc nrc inotdere posndt, 
a proxLun ocuIum, itunv, ct (h^Ics iiitittiotti 
((uiuitiim ill uiuDiUus rebus iisim pu>sMit, vid 

quoimm luoilu [ihivmnun gttttulte dura ac Jui 
saxa crcKro dilnbeodi itau cnvant ; nin; quomodfl 
vomeroa vel levitisctilo teme raollia attritu et 
tituutur; nee ingentem uaua pote^itiara in rebui 
animiH nunc declambo : sed solum qiuuituni in Los 
soi-te coiiditioucque potest, commonstrabo. Qt 
niulta, rooltonuu juxta opinionem, in infautia not 
nobis a natura beueficia tribiiuntur, ^;o vel ea om 
vel ocrte lueliorem eorundcm purtem, a.b usu com 
tnilineque provenire conteaderem. Nam ut ra&xi 
quiB nuuuma Bunt penwquar, putamusne ipsam fai 
faoultatem, qua ceteris pnustiimus auimautibus, 
imtura nobis concessam, vel uau et cousuetudine poti 
comparatom fume ) Fateor, ut ante commeiuitii, nai 
ram semina jeciase, at maturasse usum, iuchoas 
naturam, at j)erfecisse coiiifuctiidineni. Nam quis v 
unain voculam qitte rem iiliquam significat expjime^ 
queat, quam non crebra conauetaque auditione ab aljj 
acceperitt Soi>onanius puenim statim natunn 
Lumaua consortio ; quddmun idionm usm"pabit 1 quajj 
edet sonos ? un non vel ululabit, Tel rugiet T cessfl 
ergo natui:a tantum sibi ai>plaudei'« propter hoc donnii 
quod nisi usus pei-fieit abaolvitque, rude, horridur 
incultvim, curaque aliig animantibua cotmuune erit 
Adeo euLm usiia nulla in re a natura aepiratur, adea 
que mutua inter se junctura copulantur, ut merito 
M, T. CicKttONE altera natura appeUetur. In liber 
libua vero scientiis, usus vini j)otiua iidmirari, qnan 
ullia verbis exprirnere cuiqutuu ob'vium est. In gtum^ 
matica, copiam ac vcrboram supellcctUem parat, Ij 
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dialecticn, itiveniendi acumen exeitat, judicandi pnidcii- 
tiam acuit. In rlietorica,quibuscunque offectibus concn- 
tcre, in qnamcunqne via auinti concitationem rapcre, 
facile dftViit nsus. Quid in cfcteris moitir, quum M. T. 
CiCKRO vocetuaum optimum dicendi mngistmmj Quid, 
quod etiamnum multa liunt, quee nee iiatuiie nee artis 
npqiie imitationis adminiculo, sed Boliun uau et consue- 
tudineperagunturT NamMiLO ille Crotonintes atUeta 
fortisMimna, neque idlius ai-tis pra?ceptione instmctus, 
nee quo vis iraitationia exemplo adjutus, nee uUo raro 
naturfe beneficio imbutus, sed nssiduo quotddianoque 
fei"endi umi comiboratiia, vitulum ilium, (piantumvis 
grandem, in montem Olympuni aspot-tavit. Hue 
Demosthcneu in medium adduoerem, nisi ilia histoiia 
nirais trita, nimisqne decantata fiiisaet : qui si ulla 
politlore literatm-a omatus erat, ut erat omatissimus, 
id totuni praoipue exercjtationi acceptum refen'c 
debuit. Et quemadmotlum Lngenium quantumvis 
exiiuiiim aut piwstabile, nisi diligenti usu exerceatur 
excolaturque, multa obfiiscatur rubigine; ita quantum- 
vis tardum hebesque ingenium impigra exercitatione, 
solers, aagax, valdeque splendesccns esse possit. Ex 
Lis omnibus scire licet, niliil esse tarn arduum aut 
difficile, quod usus et exercitatio non superet aut 
devincat. Hicc exercitatio vai-iis modis suacipitur, 
audiendo, discendo, legendo, meditando, scribendo, 
convertendo, imitantlo, declamando. Sed potissimani 
in hia tribvis versatur, ut vol subito vel sumpto spatio 
ad cogitandiim allquld dicuiuuii, vel btilu ac ^ribcndi 
consuetiitline illud idem efficiaraua, Stilo Cicebd pri- 
mas partes attribuit ; conimcntationi secundas ; subitce 
vero dictioni ixmtremtis ; pi'opterea, quod aubita dicendi 
coofiuetudo institui non possit utiliter et cum fructu, 
nisi diligens scribendi exei'citatio antecesserit. Iji 
111. 2» 
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eloqncntiu euiiti coin panuida caput cKt> qiiam pit 
■crilM>iT. Atque ob eam catusam Cicero stilni 
toiviu, et «t antea dixi, niagistntm dicendi appel 
thiliihivit. Nam et onmee looos, qui tnodo in 
«BBcnt de qtia ceribimus, OHtendere se nobis atqii< 
tere : oumeaijue aententias graves, atque vei*ba 
illustrirt sub stili acumen subire : tutu ijisai] 
calionem, conoordiam, conformationomque vet 
in siejte scribendo perfici constanter affirmavit. 
pxercitationibus se Rogbbus Abchamus ssepe 
quo Gxerciiit ; et natnis habUii;, artis pneceptid 
poteiis, return cognitione excultus, CiCEROMia 
tione fii]jutiL<<, uxu et quotidiana illiquid aeribenc 
citations coTToboratnp, ad tautam et tain 
Bcribendi clicendique elegantiain, quam, ai quia 
folioissinie est adeptus, faciilime pervenit. 
quum exeroitatio stili et scribendi assidwitas 
commoditates habeat, tantamque laudem ab 
parens et quasi torrens omnia eloquentiw dio 
mereatur ; atque quum Rooerub Aschamcs, cuJu« 
jam mea opera Buavisaimia epistolia aliisqme sm 
fruemini, luace quinque rebus taiitam scribendi ffl 
tatc^m assequutiia fuerit, «su vero et exercitat 
potisaiinuni confirmaverit et quasi callum Ulis obi 
erit ; voa oro, studiosi adoleseentes, et ai adhortt 
locus detur voa adliortor, ut in hanc rem din mult 
<Hie incumbatig et sciibendi crebritate voa sic e: 
ceatis, ut qunm snbitn dieendum ait, ea quffi dicun 
simillima acriptis esse vidcantnr. Qnse rea sumn: 
admirationem, maximani laudem, scmpitemam glori 
inerebitur. Quapropter, quum neminem remore 
diffieultas, sod alHciat facilitaB, movent dignitas, } 
totur utilitaa, urgent Mecossita<4, vos itenmi lioH 
ingenui adoloseentes, ut earn vii-tutem, quam sumn 



^ 
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honor, gloria, ac prseclaree laudes comitantar, vobis 
longo usu ac diutuma exercitatione admodum reddatis 
familiarem. Sic enim fiet, ut vobis atque vestris 
honori, reipublicse autem et patriae emolumento esse 
posaitis : qusB praedara dignitatis prtemia, et eximia 
patriae omamenta, ad maximum Buum decus, ad rei- 
publicffi summam utilitatem Bogebum Aschahitu con- 
sequutum esse, animadvertistis. 



SEVEN LETTERS 

OF 

GILES ASCHAM, 

ROGER ASCHAM'S SON, 
TO THE LORD TREASURER BURLEIGH. 

(how nBST PCBUSHKD.) 



I. — FOR TUE PATKENT OV HIS PEHSIOK. 

feb., 1581— Z 
Mortuo patre, vir illustrisame, divina r^inse 1£ 
ralitate, admirabili tua ope, aliqua matris mete ind 
tria, stipendium quoddam mihi benigne concedebab 
quo flEicilius res ad usum vitas necessarise, et scientia . 
cultum ingenii idonea suppeditarentur. Jam tanda 
omatissime domine, quum maxime urgeat necessitas 
vehementer opptimat calamitas, hoc reginse beneficiu 
extra prsescriptoa terminos et constitutoa limites i 
fines sibi propositos, tempoiis dintomitate egredita 
Unde obversatur mibi ante oculos perinsignis qusedai 
eadetnque duplicata scribendi materies, celebiitas di{ 
nitatis tuse et humanitatia amplitudo. Hinc grate 
landi occasio, illiuc interpellandi opportunitas, hin 
untiqute benignitatis tuse celebrandse grata recordatio 
illinc novi beneficii obtinendi spes non exigua : hint 
anteactse vitae subsidium, illinc fiittir^ status propag 
naculum. Sed relicta prseterita tua beneficentia 
supplex ad praesentem tuam confugio bonitatem, misei 
opem imploro, infelix invoco humanitatem : te unun 
quern universi colunt, te solum quem singuli admiran 
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tur, te liommeni, quern Anglia Atlautcm, regina Kes- 
torem, Acadeniia Mectenatem, curia s(<natoreni agnoscit 
et jure Optimo aibi vinilicat, futurum coulido et in 
justi^ima petitioue subsidium unicum, et in iuiser- 
rima fortuua solamen maximum. Si dignetur igitur 
tua amplitudo, opprimente miseria, ui^nte necessitate, 
commoTente penuria, veterem reginra libeiulltatem red- 
integrare, tit in eadem benigiiitatis tuss beneficentia, 
qua jMiter semper sublevatus, filius aliquandiu, tan- 
quam in tutissimo divei-sorio m quo omnis vitse salus 
sita est, possit acquiescere ; ab illo ego, qui optime 
semper potest, et adtairabiliter siepe solet, eummis 
preeibus contentlam, iit amijlitudinis tuse splendorem, 
c«i niortalium nemo accumulate |>ossit satisfacere, ipee 
velit ampliori dignitatis accesau adaugere. Tuje ani- 
plitudinia studiosiKsimus .^Egidius Ascham. 

MS. LaattL 34, p. 21. 



ii. — ^that his lobdship wotjld take care that ii eb 
majesty's letters in his behalf might not fail. 

luvituH facio, bouorati^ime domine, ut iillam mearum 
rei'uiu curam toties tibi totiuij reipublicie onus susti- 
iteuti Impoiiaiu : veniui qiiiim inopia non meam vitam 
ml miacriam sohiin detinnlat, sed et ittitns mejnoiiani 
a«J ignoniiniam piwjcipitet, amplitudini tute gratuin 
inagts et pudori mso bonestius ewe judicavi, iii sup- 
plicaudo iuitiB ruukAstua, quam in tacendo uimis impini- 
deus Iittberi. Humibter igitur, et in summa neces- 
sitate, sunimis precibns bonitatem tuam (qua ai deaerit, 
perimus) oro atqno obtestor, ut litei-as sapienti gequitate 
tua a]>]it'Gb»tii.s et iUui^trisHimaj n'gina; jiista et in* 
violanda auctoritate confirmandaa, ant alir»riim [lotfrntl 
gi-atia iiifiingi aut Magistii collflgu cl .Scniomm iai(K>r- 
tuultute (si in re justa et houeiita ])etiUoiio a regitui 
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dine igitur tua humillimis modis contendn petoque 
vehementer, ut tuarum literaruni conmiendatio et auc- 
toritatis vis reginae litem quasi iUias bonitatis sigiUum 
tuteque huinanitatis el ItenevolentiBj indicium acceda^t. 
Cujus benigtiitatis auxilio Magistro et Senioribus oomis 
recuaandi apea Bublnta erit, negotii excitaiidi occasio 
toUetur, milii ad doctrinam aditus pntefiet, et Ingeiui 
fructum et doctrinse nee nasoentein inopia resecare, 
neo maturescentem mia^ria extinguere valebit. Deua 
qui optime semper [xitest et admirabUiter BEepe solet, 
tuse virtuti debitam coronam, sapientira gloriam, auimQ 
tmuquiUJtatem, corjjori valetudinem, vitse immoi'tali- 
tatcisi concedat. 

Quie laudeat Phcsbe, doce, qvue fanm? tritunphi? 
Gloria ? qti3> (Ii%'iaa viri vox sufficit tutia t 
Virtus corde gedena ceUam dbi coUocat atoem : 
Erigit illustrem Pallas in peotore turrem. 
Sceptra teiiet pietaa, mi cat alto in culmine splendor, 
Fama tubaiu resoaat resomuitiji in scthcre laudis. 
Quia locuB in terris vestri noa pliaiDB hunuriii I 
Te novit dominmn jirfficlara Minerva, Soloaem 
Anglia, patroonm MuBse. regiua Lyourgam. 
O dccua imperii, Inx gentia, gloria regni, 
Mente aapia, pietate micaa, virtute refulges. 
Cui DomiouB lougoa concedat Nestoria umoa, 
[HerefolloiB ten M«e« (if Greek, too bad to bi eopietJ.J 
TuiB amplitudini devinctisaimus .j^idius Aschau. 

MS. Lantd. 39, p. 159. 



IV. — TO THE RIOHT HONOtTiABLE HIS ESPECJAL GOOD 
LOED AND BENEFICIAL PATKON THE LOUD TBEiStrBBB 
m MOST HUHBLB WISE BE THESE DELIVERED. 
Tlie goad effect be hoped for from Ida lordship's letters to 
Trinity College in his behalf for a feUowghip. 

A'rtB, 12, 15S3. 
Literte tnce, vir omnl literamm ecieutia omatiasiiue, 
illustri Hapientia; oroatu amictce, sununga auctoritatis 
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priBsidio munltiD, ftfUfiqiu* Jivinie uatune iiv 
«[>prolMtw, ilium Apixl Moguitiiiin ooU«gii 
et Seniorcs IcMnun liubinTutit, iit uugtu^tissiuue jxu) 
voliuitutl oiiiifiruuitioiteiii lul vim niajoretn, tilS 
iniiin lau<l<Mji lu] tirnignittitu) memotiatu, mihi spi^ 
cTOiii ml rtin^iliiruin ingeiiii cultuiu, attulisse videau 
Kt quiuiivU iu te Utiito viro tauta hun)anita% oo 
liiiit] ot uiictoritiM ct-'ntitvtr, H t.iiiiuifntiuH ad venuni 
giunu ptiriUtem, litei-arum cursum salutareiu floi-ei 
tvijiublicu! &nipUtu«linein eluceticit, at tni gplendt 
tliHiiicilium cuuimunia iuipei-u fiiiibua vix teruiineti 
tiuaeu, quum eitcelste betiignltiitis eumiiia utiUtas, 
luum hoininiH nicl ordinu liitusune diffusa dimanet, 
lUAJur CDiusam iiicam !M!Eii|)er vel suscipieodi voluat 
vol ageiidi jirudtintkt val perfidendi fttcidtas nequi 
iion possit, niaxinmra culpam (wmmittei-cm, si ai 
taoti beueBcii in adjurando, aut eximis vgluntaf 
tnte in Bcribendo niemotiatn onquAm abjicerem. Ittvqc 
araplisaiine doiniiie, quum te ct incljuantis stattis su\ 
siiHum et nascentis doctrine patronum sini iitleptt 
iiiliil uiujuii cura cfficieDdum, nihil alucriori stud 
eliiboraudum, niliil cnutendum paiutiori iudustria mi 
pro|K)nam quaiu ut otiuiu meum a^adeiuicum nc 
lauguidum ad hiertiain, sed quictum ad alacritatem, 
virtu tifi studio doctrinseque palseatra dirigatur, 
liu^iffi tit literte nostrse nonniLil ad meiim fructui 
plus ad alinrura luiuni, potisaimiim ad tuani laudor 
quaruiji tu jam autistoa ea, colautur ct cftlorescaat 
Tautum iuterim tt tujus l>eEeficJi prisstantia, et futu 
anxilii tui ape aniiuatus mihi videor, sive in vineam 
Domini, Bive in reipublicae adminiatratiouem reaervatus 
siira, ut uunquam tiec hebeacere acumen, nec langiies- 
cere conatuni patiantur. Si scirem litei-as nostras, ser- 
moue biiibtinis, scriptione incultaa, prolixitate honor 
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tuo moleatas Hon ease, illustriom et academise Cantabri- 
gieitsis CDQcilia et collegii Trinitatii! ncgotiA, ad tunpli- 
tndlDem tuam, qitoties daretur occasio, fiJeliter, vere, 
et considerate perscriberem. Deua domiaatioHom tuam 
honore majorem, virtute illustrera, inajestato felicem, 
teniiioi'o etemam reddat et per[>etuam. Tuoe devino- 
ti»simua amplitudini ^omius Ascbau. 

MS. Lanad. 39, p. 187. 

V. — FOR A PENSION TO BE SETTLED UPON HTM WHICH 
ai3 FATHER ENJOIED. 

Jumi, 1585. 
Quamvis paupertas muais inimica sit, ornatissime 
doioitie, tatnen, quum reniiu penuria pwesentis iu- 
diustiiEB alflcritati impedimeiituin potiua inferat, quam 
|tiirpetuani futurse spei desperationem incutiat ; si 
pneceps tcmero judicdntium siiapicio non tantum ad 
defutioti patris iufamiam iuiqiia, quantum vitie mese 
conditio propter inopiam misera fuisset, equidem hoc 
tempore gi-atulatoriaa non petooes literas aocepisses, et 
huic petendi meee licentiEe, ut negotiorum tuorum tnag- 
nitudo tiniorem semper, itajaniprideni piidor silejitium 
iiijecisset Jam vero, quuxa eo prorupit communw mul- 
turum vox, quum tenues vits meffi academicte fortunaa 
et infra communem studiosonim ustim poaitas iutvtean- 
tur, ut patrem sui et posteritatis luemorem otlicio In- 
dignnm, a favoria tui benevolentia rejectum, et sere- 
niiwimaj regime exosum, palam et uno ore acclaiuitent, 
quod nuUam inihi aut jure hereditarto possessdouem 
HtabUem aut aimuo stipendio pensionem certam reli- 
querat, quum et in eo loco ut a Latinia epistolis, et 
illi princtpi ut bemgniasimte Eli^beth» liberalissdmEe 
regirife, et tanto tempore, ut duodecim annorum 
apatio cflsct ; si inquani Usee latius disMipata opinio ad 
]mteml nomiuibi dcdecus scr[)at (a cujua labc aus 
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) noRjteiB injuvcBiuiB i 

BOD ol)lit% aereniariniA EHuabetha; 
boe pttotBT ab 31a prindpe, que, nt km^ 
potat, et, nt qtero^ librnter velit, et to* ope, tjam 
nnnqtiain aiBictU in iMiiiiiilali defnit : et ea, tiwi 
nt Ktatem in litetmmi stadita oonteranm: ipeni 
tantam htiic et pro pabris &ma pjo et natmaU dtJoo, 
et pro mea neoeagttate vehementi petitioni conceManua 
<|iiatitam patm spfrita^ a paratbeima ngina petete 
pwrit, ant Utemramm Ktndla a Mnsanun patrono, 
ant panpertas a Metaenate, ant justa patrem ab in&mia 
vincUcandi ratio a minuna auctoritate efflagitare. Deua 
bouorem tuum ecclads aalotarein, reipablicse utUem, 
literu benignum diutiaiime serret incolumem, et 
vitam tnam, prseseatem plena gratia, futoram glona 
coronet Kempitema, Tuse amplitmliius studiosisBiams 
JEawtVS AscUAH. ^S. Laa$d. 46, p. 20. 
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VI. — JEGimVS ASCKAM 80UC1T1N0 HIS PETITION FOB A 

PENSIOW. 

Sep. 1, 1587. 

Ea est, honomtissime domine, smgulaiis tua et pro- 
pensji aJjuvandi bonitas, ut oomnmni bonorum omniuia 
liiudum tuanim cougratulatione humaoitatis blue am- 
plitutlo aliis ad virtutum tuarum imitationem iUustre 
exemphim, tibi ad noininia immortalitatem gloriosum 
HTonumentwn, bonis ad sitem alacrem unicum sola- 
tium eiSoi-escat. Et ia universo isto dignitatis tu» 
consensu, nemo qiiidcin est, qui Btrictiori gratitudinia 
vinculo, pi-opter summuni bcneficiorum ciimulitm 
Ascliamo arctiua teneatur. Patris eiiinj non viventis 
solum beneficiorum tuorum qnotidiana apud onmea 
commemoratio, verum et morientia etiam ista do boni- 
tute tua jjosteritati rellcta laua est, 

Et in Iioaoiis tui huinaniasimo patrocinio ut certwra 
vitie sucG solatium collocavit, ita suis tutiasiinuiu 8ubsi- 
diuni reliquit. Pater euim quum nullum filiiH iiec 
reditum nee stipendium reliquerat, animum tamen non 
abjecit, sed in postremo respirandi halitu ultimam illaiu 
petitionem serenissimie reginas jam exhibitam (quatu 
illustrinsiiiia princepa et humaniter accepit et beiiigne 
approbavit) moriens pater tuo, honoratissime domine, 
auxilio sic commendavit ut »ola tus et aolita benignitas 
quum petcndi ommum, turn Rpera obtinendi confirma- 
ret. Ignosce igitiw, omatissime vir, audaci totira 
intcrpeliandi pudoii, quern nec«asitas impelHt ; subre- 
nito honestissimffi petitioni, quam pater eiUagitat, 
Deus Optimua Moximus hpnoi-em tuum omni auipU- 
tudino illustrem iwloniet; bonitatcra cojlesti luercedc 
remuneret ; virtutia diviusa Kpiritu mentem illumiuet ; 
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Bunoai n mt liajHR?'* TsuiuaE jb. 3i> b«aa£f by Mr Dr 

159* 

8t *«i ::«scbis inviuikiiii* TQunieBai. «tijib imperio 
«e ioaiiw omniik iebwc ▼«£ .fiyinae bonieuB tnap, qua 

eiBuae jtbe&covv sim puamUs nwmomit cmaun 
Xiipsttr -x SimiuRS baiiienaic. oraaasBoo^ damme, non 
HBft v«&«nii!aot9r snnmm aacojiiBui. leasteroit, tantae 
pcwJraciiB sliuntm. geacbuB. ec sam. importanitatem 
Bua i>pp<)iwr«ii(k norGanm p«sr«iB. m&imiafiiter non 
tfpposCoaKac. a^v siMe p«ap«rQui pilaun invidnent. 
J^tnt '*vpj ({tttun. pn^prw ieaifeBt> nkwrrtuit. ant bene- 
fictom. b.<.v a p<}CMiGiii»ina pcrnope monificeBtisame 
pcv&vcum. p«r aeqaia^mam dominixitt s^timt^r af^>r»- 
btUttiB. pcvpoer p«cns nooKii jiBCe coacessam, int^ua 
lu)^<et$c«aci fi& titMnliser umbatmn, non agnoemint ; 
airt vctlitaue (^coIL«gti an pciTsta noa dieun) illaqneati, 
diUBu qouii mitit ^ereixisstma Rgina, OH renun abon- 
tfaoitejk didoribas et ha in cull«gk> amicrnvm moltitn- 
din« pot^atiocibus elai^iri stadeank, nihil alind moliri 
p«e se fecuat qttam at prvprtam gratxam regime &vori 
aut«pon^nt«6v »tk constantes et iHios mandato et tuo, 
houontLssimtf douune, jadicio admsarii fideantor : 
et me nt cu{Mant, qnem per me satis misenun vident, 
illonuu aactoritate (si quod Telint pototint) iped 
infortunio mancipari. Noli igitor, in sammo honore 
humanissinte domiue, in petitkme hcocsta, reginea 
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Toltuitate confirmata, nullo statute impedita, non vel 
similitudine iniqua nee exemplo (quamvis vehementer 
illud propter senioritatis defectum, quod nihU interest, 
illi urgeaut) molesta, a patrocinio meo desistere, quum 
oinnes vitsB mete rationes et ipsa etiam vita, in unius 
tua voluntate, gratia et auctoritate collocentur. Atque 
ita hoc tempore in justa petitione mea ne molestus tibi 
sim, quod illustrissima regina imperat, glorior : quod 
sequissimus dominus probat reficior : quod tequitas 
adjuvat oonfido, quod patris nomen honestat gaudeo ; 
quod ab optimo domino paupertas mea efi3agitat, 
acquiesco. Deus Optimus Maximus honori tuo digni- 
tatis majorem amplitudinem, sapientise divini spiritus 
pnesentiam, bonitati etemam miseiicordise siue merce- 
dera, corpori perpetuam sanitatem, animo felicem tran- 
quillitatem, in vita prsesenti divinam gratiam, futura 
etemam gloriam largiatur. Tun amplitudini deditissi- 
mus .^Egidius Aschah.* 

MS. Lantd. 71, p. 206. 



* All the short headings prefixed to these seven letters are 
copied from the Lanadowne MS. 
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H Gaurisb, giari^h, 127, 145 


Maze /or to wonder, 274 ^^^^H 


H Oetitloabip, tjtnllenfts (for 


Metewand, 188 ^^^H 


H gentility), 135 


Misliked, 16. 46, 63, 203 ^^H 


H Gotliianfi, 230 


Mislikiog, 176, 253 ^^^f 


H CraveUtid, 1!0 


Alisorder, 34, 164 ^^^H 


H Great -growing, 48 


Misorderly, 92, 172 ^^^H 


H HaberuDce, 57 


Mo or ma«, more, 26, 84, 9G, ^H 


H Hardly /or in a h,iTd manner. 


07, 109, 224 ^^^1 


1 mi 


Moaish for adm<mi«h, 96 ^f^^H 


H Honest /(W make honest, 83 




H HopghakJes, 220 


maces, 127 ^^^H 


H Imi^ 226 


> Namely /or especially, 274 ^^^^H 


H Indenture Engliali, 202 


New-fangled, 98 ^^^B 


H Inglut, 154 


NswtangleueBS, G, 101, 103 ^^^H 


1 Tiiglntteil, 122 


Nippes, US ^^^M 


H luventivest for most inven- 


Nipping, 43, 98 ^^^^| 


H ttvc. 208 


Odd /ot- peculiar, 187 ^^^H 


■ lUliaaated, 157, 160. 163 


Overthwart, 43 ^^^^U 


H Latinea, Latins, 88, 80, 187, 


Qverthwartly, 101 ^^^| 


1 188, && 


Oyer, 238 ^^H 


H Lecture, 96 


Pwitocle, 163 ^^^H 


H Leoae for lose, 20, 24, 66, 


Peck-gooac or peck-goose, 127 ^^M 


1 118, 129, 132, 138 


Pelting, 247 ^M 


H Leeaeth /or loseth, 107 


PerfiUy. pfr/aUy, 90, 93, 94 ^^H 


H Let/or hinder, 107 


Pertitnesa, itrr/tctnu^t 97 ^^^^H 


H Lettes /or Mndiaacea, 84 


Pickling, pkldug f 272 ^^^^| 


H Lewd for unleaniBd and 


Pickthimk, 43 ^^^| 


^B timSar vifaniit^i, 80, 82, 


Pie, 236. See Portcsae, ^^^H 


H 103, Its, 127 


PitcL, 272, " at tUe pitcii ..f ^^H 


V libertines, 211, 213 


three-score yisors." ^^^^| 


1 Lightened/orliglitod, 128 


Ply for bend, 1 17 ^^H 


H I/]okings, 24 


Plaits, 186 ^^^1 


H Lust, 133 


Porteese, 236 ^^^H 


H Maat«rly, US 


Preaaing, ;fn!MiA<7, 127 ^^^^| 


H M»tchal>le, 13:t 


Pnitsatitnesa, ^^^^| 
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